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.Par Raphael. C^eorges L£vjr, . 

Son.'jteur, Jfcunbrc de rinsfltu?%i»FrarH c, Professcur a 1'ficole 
libre des Sciences Pohtiques, Pi^jdent de fe Society d’£.f>no- 
piie Politique, Auteur xle Bqfnqucs d'Emission cl Tresors 
Publics, etc. ■ ' * 


’ L’ouvrage do Radliakanfal l^luTtei'jce Pst divise 
en deyx parties* Dans la premiere,* il etudie les 
principes de l’economie politique; dans la seconde 
il decrit.la situation dq l’lnde. » • 

♦ A pres* qvoir rappele les principes elementaires 
de la‘Science, il consider? qu’unc refonte gdnerale 
de la doctrine est rendue hecessaire par les evene- 
metjts contcmporains. Il veut pour cela recourir 
aux metbodcs qui <orA ete de nos jours appliquees 
avec succes ft l’etude de*la vie, de l’ami, des 6ocietes, 
Il analyse la signification physique de la production 
qui ne cree gas, rn?fis qui transforme, les ener¬ 
gies. Le temps est qn element dq la production. 
L’homme psycho-social evoW dans ses btfsoips 
selon la loi fondamcnt&k 1’excitation, et dq-la 
reaction. . • 

Des c^iagitres sont # consacres'a la dynamiqu" 
stseiale, a cd qu’on a appele la spiraPe de la produc 
tion, a la lirjr\te Tna»gjnale, a l’dv’olu'eion, a la cc 
operation productive aonsicreree tomme ufi facteu 
nou^edu, a la .consommation. L’auteur consider 
que reconorfliv-^olitiaue classiqpe ••ne tient pa 
suffisammtflit compte ae Vr psychologic, ou pjuto 
qu’cl^J se fonde sur. une psychologie inexacte o 
incomplete, ne teifant pa? suffi£a.m?hent compje de 
mobiles au*cquels .obeit 1’humanite actueUe. lT>u 
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n’&.pas etc dit»hlrsqj|Con a an^Lwd le'des'ir.dejouir, 
la_ Qjrainte de^ k perte, l’ambititfn d'acqberii* au ' 
.nufyemAdq J economic el de ‘'abstinence, la voldnte 
de rester iolvab^e. la'recherche du contort, le souci 
Qc la £eculi#e»Jkisant pref4 r er des .gains modcstes, 
nyiis surs, a des es'poirs plus Vfetej comportanb 
des ris^ues. 'M» Mujceqee ‘signale, parmi leti'moBiky* 
d’auj^urd’hjii, l’insttnct de •s'ociabilite, qui fait que' 
les horrfmes* sy reunisseift' les instincts 'ataviques! r 
le rlesir de se deplacer,«'. reaction contre'fie qui tend 
a (teprimer et'a isolei* Vindividu. 

, La partie de l’p'avLyge ’qui est consacree ’a cc 
que 1’auteur appQllc’l’Economuc, regionale, de Linde 
est partidulierement interessante. M. Radhakamal ’ 
Mukgrjee oppose les conceptions ivies nations occi- 
dentales et des nations orientales. Chez les pre- 
mitres, dit-il, chaque groupe social tend a ppprimer 
les a litres, taridis que les Orientaux pe eonnafs- 
sent hi l’instruction, ni le service militaire bbliga- 
toires. Des groupeinents locaux arri vent aud memes 
resultats que ceux qui sont assures ailleurs «,par 
l’intervpntion de l’Etat. Au point de we econo- 
ipique, *il sertible que 1’organisation die la famille, 
en Chine et aux Indes, ait queLjue analogic, avec 
cede* des monastcres chrefiens,' dpns l,esquels tout est 
mis en commuij. Les,detail? fournis.sur les castes 
'indidmes et l’opinioiv qu’elles ont les unes des autres 
sont curiquses. En Chi/ie,\de nombreusei organisa¬ 
tions groupent les dLfercmes categories dela popula¬ 
tion en guildes, e’est-a-dire en { orporatiops A 'artisans, 
de marchands." * 

L’autcur insist? sur ce fgk queA’Orient a .ete 
guide pa’r une sa^esse'instinctive, des sympathies- 
hutnaines, un sens collectif, qui a< fait travpjller 
•les individus ' dans un but , comm -M. ,11 reproche 
a l’industrie moderne de idetruire la -vie fie foyer, il 
decrit les habitations ouvrie^qs <jles grandes ,’yilles, 
partiGulierement* celles def New-York, oh Fair et la 
lumiere s«nt de plus en plus rares. II nous monfre 
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la fa\pill£ hlndoufeteCsatiil dandle tufcte d’un ancdtre * 
corfimuft, ajiant' une propriety collective, formant 
une societe, dont le cmef e*t en meme.tpiUps Uad- 
mimstrateur. 11 n’y a *jaas d* heritage a propremeat 
parler. Lcs sqrvivant§ se succedeut* ftmr.pi tout 
• daps la propri&e! La femme est souveraine ,cle ^ 
*i*’i"ffteridtar, cet intarieur f]ui # pd*ait *:nioure de beau- 
coup plus de •charmd pu’en Occident : #*,* , 

\ G’e$t une vue etroite mie de ne consElertr que fa 
puksanca tie production iSdostrielle mesuree par les 
chiffres. La science econoftiquc s’Cst occupee de 
.1’acquisition des richsss^f Ellc doit^ recherche); 
les moyeijs de dhnjriuer la pauvreyh L’Oriept n’est 
partisan de la concentration .stir aucuif terrain; 
il desire au conlcftire la diffusion de la richcsse„de la 
population ; l’individualisme de* la production. 

Hegel, affirmait la superiorite de*la culture dcci- 
dental*. ^’exploitation par le Wane des* autres 
races! s’est appuyec sur un developpemcnt de force 
brutale. Mais la civilisatibn n’est pas le monopole 
dcJ’Europe. Elle est a tous les hommes. 

Ce qu# l’auteui a-ppelle le communalisme l,ur parait 
devoir resotldre les prflblemes econoAiques. 11 ept 
fonde sur la croydnce'nue la societe a sa vie'propre, a 
laquelle chaqpc individu contribue, akirs meme 
qu’il poursuit un but partici^ier. Kien ne montre 
mieux le triomphe d’un ideal •spirituel dans ufte yife 
d’affaires au jour le jwir que la substitution de*la 
cooperatioil a l’individuatisme ^conomique.” 

Le village indien jlonne le spectacle d’une des 
esitreprises de cooperation les plus rcmarquables, 
dq.monde. J*.es Tiab»fpnt| at reuflisseift pour creuser 
leurs canaux. protegei'Teurl rivieres contre les inon- 
datiods ou coiistruire des reservoirs. Un chafiitre 
est consacre a lik description des foriftes tres 'iariees 
que revet*‘aux Indes la Cooperatjpn agricole., Un 
autrft nous decr^t i’organisation communaliste de 
l’industrie. II existe divots modes de proprietfviu sol. 
systemc des Zamindars est en vigueuj' jiu Bengale 
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et Wans les proves/nks. * Whef y ’est.respons- 
ablc.de 1 impot -fonder vis a vis da GtmvefiWm'ent. 
Patis 1* ryqtmns, un tfief tiereditaire serf, cl’infer- 
lnediaw c.ctitre 1 apt onto et les habitants. An f’an- 
fab et {Jan;? It#.provinces Irqntieres, des associations 
dq, proprietaires posse'dent le sol* *» , . , 

Les I elatio’ns* des *tsav».illeurp avec letf aufreS- 
memlyes dq la communauL' different aux Indes' 
e ^ce qd ej^s ^sont cn EfljJ'ope. Une enamepa,tion* 
dcs ckverses profession;' deS services *^iclus *par 
les artisans, des* prix qili-lcur sent payes, dcs tableaux 
i e a proportion <I,mF lac.uelle chaque brafleha 
cl activate s est dpvchoppee, 11011 s ouvrent un jour 
nouveau ^ur Ja vie indienne. Le chapitre con- 
sacre.aux finances: et a Ladministratian connnunales 
nous apprend comment la conimunaute se procure 
des’ressources erf prelevunt de.s taxes sur les manages 
les luntrailles, lbs transactions de diverse* natures*' 
sur la propriety immobiljcre, sur les locations de 
terres et de paturages, la venle de la vialide la 
vente des fruits do S arbres qui bordent les routes 
Beancpup de transactions se font cn. 'nature. 
Bps quantiteS determinees *de grain , s’ecliangcnt 
centre certains poids d’autrqf ddnrees, telles que 
le sef- 1 huile, le sucre, la's proportions varient peu. 
Les transactions* qui sc font qn argent, donnent lieu 
a des ouvcrturcs de credit, a la creation de hundis 
q in. sont veritables Ifttsos de change, fi des em- 

prunts hypothecates. * • . * 

Le communalisme indien imylique, selqp Mukerine, 

, une reconnaissance jiar les homines des droits et dos 
devoirs do cll-aqueVlasse, jinn cstirne.Vt un respect 
mutuels. L auteur adniire regie vertu de 
laqileKe des prelevements sont operee par les* h*bi- 
tants <eur leurs'reqoltes ou leurs profits pour former 
un fonds commup. II reAonnait cepondaftt que nos 
impots communaux ne sont pas autre chosej Le 
mode de perception geul diSere. * 

Plus de# peuf dixiemes dc la population hindo\ie 
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vivtot encore a'kw'jnnpagnA Ba#proportioi> tita-’ 
difte*n*au^menttj pas^ parce que de nQuveaux tprri- 
toires, ouverts dans le Nor<3-Ouest, ont4pt*6rmiiTe la 
( creation de centres tigricukis.* .Le jfr&bleme *dc 
‘l’liabitation clpns les*villas prend.‘dependent aux 
Indes le •mimeVavacterc. d’acuite qu’en Europe! ^ 
’• Le cEapitre cousacre it rydl popElaire esUoriginal. 
11 /aut, dit Vauteur"*une ccftaine liberte d’espjit, 
, et.ctes ldisirs pour qu<5£a productjpn*prtistique se 
dcwelopjft*. D’autre *p;uN»il croit quo l’art occi¬ 
dental, aristocratique pai*^ essence, aspire a la 
> perfection de la fornte jjr de la techpicite plutiit 
’qu'a regression <}e FidcaJ qui* jcyllit de la comnra- 
nautc prise romme un tout plutat quo coniine l’emana- 
tion d’une Les conflits de classes, continue 

Mukcrjee, sont les ennemis de 1’art, tandis que le 
commiyialisme lui fousnit ses meillFurcs inspirations. 

* Lesdiuinanites traditionnelles et le culte sftcial des 
Ilinctous oi^t socialise 1’ast, ainsi que lours creations 
littenfires et philosophiq'ues. Les riches Indiens 
oiwrent lenrs maiscuis toute grandes au peuple, 
lors cfe» certain^ »fetcs. Nous pourrions .repondre 
a l’autcur qtie nos chaRlains font de memo cn maintes 
eirconstances et*con^jpnt leurs voisins a leur rendre 
visite dans leyrs pares c£ leurs derrfeurcs. * 

Le communalisme. oriented tire.sa source de la 
religion. Les groupements sociaux de l’lnfle jofit 
leurs # ra fines dans lc*»p*ofondeurs du. sentiment 
divin. Nafayan est le diem qui fftpire toute l’humanite 
cn lui. ' Il'^jjenetre qptre vie. II prend des formes 
multiples. II est le but, rnais en* mcme temps ii 
cs^ en cliaflVe "homjpe e^ en "chaqtie chose. La 
societe exigtj le sacriftfe de l’ind'vidu. Fes villages 
oni dies temples dedies a Rama, a Krishna ft a 
d’autres incarnE^ions £e Narayan. * «• 

Le seeded volume se tefmine sus l’affirmaticiin que 
de jjouveaux digux .apparaitront. L’homme n’est 
pas le scul acteur sur la scene "de monda Cette 
qpuvelle religion polytheiste de la qpjfure et de 
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l’hifmanite est 41 ‘la iiase du<*sammunansm£. giuie 
lui permet de r donner satisfaction aux"fins>uni\fef4eiles 
de Ik vk v spcialc, cn harmonic avec l’existence ps- 
mftjuc.' .*■4 • • 

• ’ Jellc^st, 'tfaduite littftalenacnt, lq. conclusion de 
d’ouvrage, Principes d’economie comparer (Principles 
of Comparative * Ecorfomics). Tcutc cette' partie 
, dg Pcpiwre est consadree a des considerations gene- 
rales sur'le^‘gr,pupemcnts‘sociaux de FOrient et de 
FOccident, sur la familk ,r en\Hsagee comers fonde- 
ment de la societe, siir’le communalisme dans ses 
rapports avec l’econorbie gpciale. Mukerjce cherchc 

a demontrer la sjiperiorite au fonimunalisme par 
rapport a l’individualisme ct au socialisme; il 
loue F organisation cornmunalisle fc>es villages, et 
expose les effets de l’industrie sur les migrations de 
la population. Les considerations sur Part et la 
religion* nous eloignent quelque peu d»i ocrrairt 
sur lequel sont ordinairement placees les discussions 
economiques. 

L’esprit general de 1 ’auteur est l’exaltation de laide 
communaliste et la critique de l’organisatiomdc la vie 
modernc chcz fes nations europeennes. I'l est certain 
que l’entassement d’une parti*/ de' l’humanite dans 
les grandesi villts et dans ‘les agglomerations indug- 
trielles, ne donne pas, ri au point de vue moral ni 
aU .point de vue physique, d’heureux resultats. On 
conqoit qu*en presence des^maux qu’il occa^ionne, 
l’esprit. se reporte a^ec predilection sur 1 l’existence 
simple et paisible des Hindoos. Est-il Au^pouvoir 
.d’une volonte humaine d'arreter l’evolution qui nous 
entraine vers‘le {fenre ^’existence quf mene ryie 
fraction de plus eh plus noflibreuse des nations ? 
C’est lk une question redoutable, a laquelle Fexperi- 
/ ence quotidienrte senble repogdre par la negative. 

Le travail qu’oB va lire ri-'est pas moins d*un interet 
puissant. Le jeune professem quj a enseigneiiour 
a tour^au College'Knshnatli k Berhampore, a l’Uni- 
versite du ‘Punjab, a celle de Caloutta, efui a ecrit 
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un We srn'des fbndemar.ts de i.’Ecmqniique hinjbue, ’ 
a brillammept afcorde 1’etude' le problemes pagsion- 
nants.' II *nous a dodne un tableau tres "-ustru’ctif 
de i'd vie sociale de se§ compatriotes.' V . , > 

« C'est un domadne nouveau, peu onnu, dont il 
, nous ouvre # lVoes. 'NoU£ devons l’en leliciter, 
■ssasas noys associeryiux coaelusibnsq«’il tire 4’ l’etude 
d’un etat sociyl vers kquel’il nous parait difficile de 
- revenir a.u XX 1 siecle.;- Nous recprumandons la “ 
"Ijcfure de .son livre a toiA^eux qui sont 1 desireu*: de 
connaitre la vie interieure^dun empire dont la 
^population represente un ci^ffi^iiieme de l’humanite et 
vlont la civilisation reniontc a une antiquite bien plus 
reculee q'ue les orpines de* la notfe. 

'■ ’’ RAPHAEL-GEORGES LEVY. 

Janvier. 1021 . 




Translation of*x|ie preface,. 

RADI5AKA>^.L MukerjbeVSBoI? is divided into tfro 
saris. In* the first ht? examines the principles 
)f economics; in 'the.'&ec^fid, he describes the 
situation in India. • • 

Beginning wit* *i revision of‘the elementary 
mindpb.A of fhg .science, lie considers that con- 
eiTiporary events have rendered neccfsary a com¬ 
plete recasting of economic dpctrine. To this end, 
he. desn;ds ^to utilise the modern methods .which 
have been applied with such success to the Study 
af physiology, psychology'and sociology. 

He analyses the physical significance of a pro¬ 
duction concerned, pot with the creation, but the 
transformation of energy. Time is all element in 
production. The'wants of the psycho-social man 
are evolved according* fo the fundamental laws of 
stimulus and rdactitm. 

Several chap’tcrs are devoted to thesocial dynamic, 
to what has been called ,t£ie*spiral of production, {o 
marginal limitations, to evolution, to co-operative 
productively, studied as a new factor in economics, 
toTfre laws T)f consumption. * 

The author • considers that academic political 
ecorftuny doe?, not sulliff&nfly tdke into'account 
the science of psychology or, rather, that it is founded 
upon an inexact, or incomplete, psychology whjph is 
inclined* to. ignore the* tnue incentives impelling 
humanity. 

All'Tias not be?n ‘said .when orfe has analysed 
desire for .enjoyment, fear of loss, ambition * to 

XV * • 
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acquire through* economy' [and ‘abstiiteice, deter¬ 
mination to remain Solvent, demand for a'stsmdard 
, of*, comfort,* sfspira'tiorfs for a security preferring 
safe though motjesf gains to larger expectations 
'accompanied *by risks. 

*,Among modern riuAiVe forces, . T Prof. Mukerjee 
points {to th'e fnstilict of social sympathy wMqiv 
unrigr men, into groups, tg' atavistic instincts, to- 
the desire/ior change aftd to reaction against all 
that‘tends to restrict and isolate the icdividual '~ 

That part of his w\>ric which deals with what he 
, calls the Regional Economics of India is particu¬ 
larly interesting. > Prof. Radhakarr;al Mukerjee con¬ 
trasts Western an,d Eastern ideas. Among the • 
Western nations, he says, each social group tends 
to impose itself upon the others, while the Oriental 
knows nothing either, of compulsory education or 
compulsory military service. ^ „ 

Local groups voluntarily reach results, which, 
in other nations, are determined by the- State. 
From the economic standpoint, it would seemphat 
the constitution of the family in China pad India 
Las some analogy to that of the Christian monas¬ 
teries in' which all property is merged into a common 
fund. , 

The details, given with regard' to the Indian 
•castes, and their opinions one of the other, are 
curious. , In China, numerous organisations group 
different categories of thfc people into guilds, that 
is to say, corporate bodies of artisans or traders. 
On this point'the author urges that the East‘has 
been guided' by an instinctive wisdom, by human 
sympathies, by a sense of'tollectivitv, which Rads 
individuals to work for common ends. 

He lays at the doer of modern industry the 
destruction of Lome life, describing, the-workmen’s 
dwellings of great cities, particularly those of New 
York, where ait and light are becoming more and 1 
more rars. He shows us the Hindu family united 
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in «the • worship of a‘common * anosst/y, .owning 
collett ive property, forming a* social unit,' of’ which 
the headman is, at 4he sam* time, fife ^dipiriistrator., 
There is, p/operi^ speaking,°n# inheritance of pre- 
llpr^/. Succession # falls po th?' survivors in turii. 
Tlrie ’woman rules’ tha donfestjc life—a domestic 
iife Which jvould appear V^have a far greater charm 
1hai£ that jof the West. 0 ’ • 

To measure the force of,,industrial production 
merely in terms of figures, is/o.take a narrow view. 
'The- science of economics Has concerned -itself with ’ 
. the acquisition of "wealth » its researches should 
be directed <0 tjie diminution" of poverty. The 
East is not in favour of concentrating upon ’any 
particular point; - it desires, on th^ contrary, the 
diffusion*of wealth and bf population, and inefividu- 
alistic 1 production. 

Hegel insisted upon the, superiority of Western 
culture, but the exploitation of other races by the 
white man has depended upon a development of 
brute force.. Civilisation is not the .monopoly of 
Europe. It belongs to all mankind. 

What the author, terms communalism appears 
to ’him to resolve all economic problems’. Tins is 
founded on the belief that Sbciety has its owp life; 
to which .each individual ^contributes while pur¬ 
suing -iris own particular enc^. Nothing shows 
better thjjftriumph of a spiritual ideal in a hand-to- 
rqohth exist&ice than the substitution of co-operation 
for economic individualism. „ 

A The IndiaVi* village *i#L-ov<'s one of 'the world’s 
most jemark&ble co-operative undertakings. Jhe 
villagers come together to cut their canals, to 
embank <!jeir risers Sgaijfst floods, to construct’ 
their reservoirs*. 

A '-'Chapter is dC voted Jo the description of the 
very varied forms of Indian agricultural co-operation. 
Aflother describes the communalistic organisation 
of industry. 
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* There art several 1 different"methods of-land tenure, 
jn Bengd) and the plaited Provinces, the Zamindar 
•system' is".in,.force. There, a headman is respon¬ 
sible, “yn behalf of *tlE' (iovermwsit, for the land 
tax collection. •-.In'" the ryoiwaris, an hereditary 
headman serves as 1 intermediary, between the 
Authorities •"'and the villagers. Jn the Punjab and 
Frontier Provinces, groups ^of land-owpyrs possess 
tht soil. - ; 

The relations between Ihe -workers and other 
members of the comnnlnitjfe differ, in India, from 
those "in -Europe. 1 An enumeration of the various 
professions, Of the work and wages of artisans, the 
tables of the proportional developments in each 
branch of labour, all open to us a new view of 
Indian life. 

The chapter dealing with communal finance 
and administration demonstrates how the com¬ 
munity procures supplies by means of taxes upon 
marriages, funerals and other .transactions ; upon 
retd prOperty>, upon rents ,of lands and pastures, 
fipon tire sale of meal and of ihe fruits of flic road- 
sidq trees. 

Much of the trading is done* by barter. Fixed 
quantities of grain, for instance, are exchanged 
for similar amounts of .other commodities, such as 
salt', oil, ‘sugar. The proportions vary but little. 
Monetary transactions give rise to the, opening of 
credits, to the creation of nimdis, actual bills of 
exchange, and ft' mortgage loans.- 

According to M'ukorjbe;ohcdian connnunalism- im¬ 
plies a recognition by man of the rights and duties 
of each class,.-a mutual esteem "and respect. The 
author admires the arrangement whereby the 
villagers levy a' tax upon their harvests os their 
profits in order to form a ‘ common fund. He - 
recognises, nevertheless, that our communal taxes 
are much' the same thing. The sole difference is 
in the method of perception. 
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Mort\ th^n* \iine-tenth§# f)f ^ie«JiiAclu populatiert 
are stfl^dwelless on' the lg.nd. fie civic population, 
does •'not increase because the** new tgrjilwries* 
opened in the North-west,- have brought • about 
thd creation of agribultufjd centres. 

^Nevertheless,,in'%i < c citie?'%f Tndia the housing* 
q««s$l»n presents the same JcuioTeatiSresas in those 
of Eurppc. 

^hc # (Jiapg^r on popuMn-art is original-' The 
auTbo*tconie»ids that a tertain amount of leisnrg 
and liberty of mind are rcqumxf/or the development 
of^irtistic production. other hand, lie . 

believes th^t Wes+er^ aft. essentially aristocratic, 
tfepires more to the perfection of form and technique 
than to .the expression of the ideal winch springs 
from a community regarded as a whole and not as 
the outcoipe of a single class. Class conflicts,’ 
gayts Muk‘>rj<se. are the enemies of art", while com- 
miinalisrfi supplies it with its best inspiration. 

The traditional humanities and the social cult 
of the».Hindus have socialised their art as well as 
their literary and philosophic institutions. Op'the 
occasion of certain festivals, rich Indians* open'their 
mansions to the people. }Vc might remind the author 
that, in similar circumstances, our owm-gen1,ry may 
do the same, inviting their neighbours to visit 
their houses and grounds. <. * . 

Oriental communalism dre\«*s its inspiration from • 
religion. Indian social grdups have their roots 
in the depths rjf divine fqpling. Nafayan is the god 
who.absorbs all'humanity in himself. He pervades 
our life. He msSuifies snpltiplg forrfls. He is the 
end, But at the same time he exists irf each 
man, in 6ach thing. Society demands the sacrifice 
of the individual. Ip the villages, there'are temples 
dedicated* to •Rama, to Krishna, and to other in¬ 
carnation of Naray|n.. 

* The second volume ends with the Assertion that 
new gods will appear. Man is not the only actor 
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Of. the woTd’s r stage. ' This new polytheistic 
religion of Nature and Humanity is at the toot of 
boniE'.uijalism. Communalism, thereby, may meet 
■ the universal demands of social life while remaining 
in Iv'U'mi.nv' with cosmic 'existence. 

This is the conclusion arrived at, in? “ Principles 
of Comparative Eccpomics.” All this pa^ "f 
the work. is dedicated Jc a general consideration 
of the social groupings of the East and, pf the 
f|Vest, of the family regarded as the basis of Satiety; 
of communalism in its relation to social economy. 
„ Mukorjee endeavours to prove the superiority 
of comnmnalisjn in comparison ..with individualism 
and socialism; he praises the structure of the 
cemmunalist village and exhibits the effects of 
industry on the migrations of the people. His re¬ 
marks upon art and religion are somewhat removed 
from the plane upon which economic discussions 
usually take ■ place. 

The general spirit of the book is the eulogy 01 
communalist conditions of. life and criticism,,of the 
organisation of modern life among European nations. 
It is certain that no happy results, whether moral 
or physical, follow the j .crowding of a part of 
humanity into great cities or industrial areas. In 
the presence, of evils caused by such conditions, 
-The mind lias a distinct predilection for the simple 
■and peaceful existence of the Hindus. Is it in the 
power of human will to arrest the evolution which 
drags us towards a way of living led by an increasing 
proportion of the nations ? That is a formidable 
question to which daily experience would seem to 
offer a' negative reply. ' 

None the less, the work before us is of powerful 
interest. Tne, young^ Prpfessor who has lectured 
successively ?,t the krishnath College, Behampore, 
the University of the Panjab ;pd that of Calcutta, 
who has written 9. book*upon the bases of Hindu 
econorqics, has attacked, with,brilliance, the study 
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>f absorbing'problems. »He«ha* giVgi us a very 
instructive picture* of the social_ life _of a his com'; 

patrfots. * i . v , ’ 

It il to a new domain, of which little ?s.known • 
that he offers us the’ entjy. * \Ve may.c.ftngratjilate 
him, without jisswdating oiirseK-es with th» c.on 5 
ofeibus he deduces from a socjal'statft to whicji it is 
difficult for ourselves «> revert: in the.twentieth 
cfntu^y, We recommend book to alj vt,ho" desire 
to k/iaw the, inner life of aft Empire whose population 
represents one-tifth of humanity and whose civilisa¬ 
tion, in its antiquity, is far anl/Aior to the beginnings 
of our owip 
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In March, 1917, 1 was invited by the Syndicate 
'of the Pan jab .University to'deliver a course'of 
lectures in Indian Economics. Tliese lectures, to¬ 
gether with other series delivered by’me from time 
to time- during the last two years at the Calcutta 
University, as well as .before the Economic Associa¬ 
tions of the Madras University and its affiliated 
Colleges, form parts of a systematic investigation 
into economic laws and’ institutions. 1 have at¬ 
tempted to place Economics on broader and, I 
venturb to think, more scientific foundations by 
applying the methods of physical ‘and biological 
analysis to the 1 domain of economic phenomena 
and laws. From thiS physical and biological analy¬ 
sis, I have proceeded to an (.examination of the bases 
of Economics in Social Psychology and Cultural 
Anthropology. This double interpretation, at ojice 
physical .and social, is 1 the only right method to 
bring afW)«t a radical advance in Sociology, and 
give it a more exact, scientific Character. And_ 
Economics y. 3 a Member of the group of the sociolo¬ 
gical sciences must be‘T'ubjectcd"to the same treat¬ 
ment* In fact, 1 have attempted a re-orientation of 
Economics in the light of recent advances in I;iology 
and psychology 'as applied to Sociology; tlys has 
resumed in fresh .economic theories and concepts con¬ 
cerning the problems of productiort and distribution, 
consumption and value, labour and population. 

xxfii 
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This attemptedfexte/isipn crfithe s£op<? ofEconomics 

and this treatment of' its data by methods that n'mst 
be applied to the scientific analysis of aH biological 
aud sacitJ’jgical phenbmenq, have in the present 
undertaking.si syed but as a preliminary to an investi-’ 
gay on of Economics fi am h wider and'more, adequate 
viewpoint, which .includes in its .survey new 
of (vaocomic institutions competed wiih their ethnic 
and natiomu variations in different cultural regions ; 
and in surveying these fields it lias bf.gn foynd’ 
indispensable to resort C« the historical and compara¬ 
tive methods, which must be applied more and more 
to‘ the entire body' of humanistic and, cultural 
sciences. '“Thus alone call we lay the foundations 
of a new science of Comparative R'anomies, which, 
along with the .sister sciences of Comparative 
Jurisprudence, Comparative, Politics, Comparative 
-Esthetics, and Comparative Religion, wiJI explore 
the diverse zoijes of cultural distribution. * For, 
indeed, all social and humanistic evolution, including 
* the economic, is multilinear agd diversely ramifying 
no less than the course of biological evolution ; 
and, accordingly, we have to map human history, 
its institutions, its environment and habitat into 
diver.se regions jand zones,‘characterised by distinc¬ 
tive types and forms which musf be ‘compared aild 
collated if we are Uj rise to universal principles 
in ’the social sciences. . . 

We are fhus introduced ho the concept of,Regional 
Economics, in other words, the scientific study of 
the different types and stages‘of economic organiSa* 
‘tions in their, structural as wejl as 1 tljeir functional 
aspects. Until wt- have provisionally 7 settled "’by 
historical and comparative methods the intermediate 
1 fprmuke and generalisations, which are derived 
from, t and are specifically 'applicable to, specific 
economic regions and types, we cannot hope to 
formulate the science of Universal Econoinics Vind 
its concepts and laws'in which the conflict, of partial 

i. a „ * 
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economic ‘ theories defSVed jjom ■ particular sotio- 
eco'noirtic regions wilj find Hs reconciliation;, or 
again, hope to reduce economic concepts Ho their 
original elements and, factors .furnislftxl. fey the 
‘principles of the plmsi<-al, llje biologifdl,«the psycho¬ 
logical and tjic rtxiologica? sciences. • ’ 

’• ’Such an extension of’the Vcomfinic science as is 
implied by the emeigence of* the new sciences of 
Cogiparative and Iugioful Economics., will•bear fruit 
no* only.Is the rehabilitation of economic theories 
and their rescue from theft present impasse'and 
^arrest, but also in -new* economic programme's 
which will bring harmony, and reconciliation, to the 
clamant strife and struggles of different peoples and 
regions in theis» blind career of competitive exploita¬ 
tion and aggressive self-expansion. 

Recognising as 1 dp that econmnic theory >and 
ftcperimoiitation must have a soun’d scientific basis 
in th*e constitution of man and nature, though these 
are here dynamically and not statically conceived, 
J 4 m in essentials a conservative rather than an 
innovJtyr. I lufw aspired to engraft, not, to plant 
anew. II I have deviated from tfie weft-trodden 
path of the classical economists, and* seem to 
strike an idoijistic rfote’in my insistence on social 
and communal valuc$ as decisive .and determining 
factors of economic organisations, it is onl^ ag’a 
part of 'the contribution *of Indian culture t<i .the 
worlcfmcheme of life, wlfich casnot be fulfilled with¬ 
out tlijV ^influence .of such tributaries from the 
various streams of cultural life. * So much can 
hardly be siyd, Ifoweygr, of pry treatment of the insis¬ 
tent problems of economic regionalism ifi Chapters 
XI-XIII, in which I seek to outline a scheme f>f co¬ 
operative internationalism consisteiftly with regional 
self-determination in tfie world-distgibution of capital, 
labqpr and indi^try. Here, if I have adopted an 
attitude of an innovator and experftnenter, a digturber 
oj the old order. I appeal only to a larges order, the 
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coming cosmic buinanism, which knows neither East 
not; West, neither white nor black, neither a cl'ose 
League '-bf. .seli-selectcd Nations nor its' inevitable 
corollary., <.dn anti-'eague of ..the non-national rices 
anjl thg unorganised peoples but' builds up a new 
T world-economy by a llumanitariaft legislation based 
on what may*be? called,the Eugenics of Race mid 
Nationality m keeping with the fundamental con¬ 
stitution bf Men and Natm'el ' 3 

In seeking to lay the foundations of Comparative 
and Regional Economic 1 -,, I have drawn my materials 
from a first-hand study, recently undertaken, ot 
Indian socio-economic institutions My previous 
studies and investigations in this field, which have 
been published in my earlier book,' The Foundations 
of Indian Economics (Longmans, 1917), have also 
been laid under contribution for a characterisation 
of the Indian economic type and for its interpreta¬ 
tion from a new angle of vision which seeks fo set 
it by the side of other regional types ’ in relation 
to Universal Economics. In collating and companng 
Indian economic phenomena wit-h' those which are 
familiar to us in the West, I have arrived at the 
concept of Communalism as constituting an evolving 
type in universal economic History, and I have 
sought to trace.it in its multiform phases in the 
cbyrse of institutional development in the East 
and,.the West alike. India stands to-day as the 
richest store-house of conlmunal institution's, and 
I have accordingly described in detail the economic 
.institutions of India which are communal in thei- 
origin and development. In so doiitg .* have sought 
to bring ’ out the typical' ’ physiognomy of the 
Indian culture, and of the socio-economic 'insti¬ 
tutions, instead of labelling r these. as is so often 
done,, under the indiscriminate catch-phrases and 
shibboleths of conventional economics. I have 
finished by describing in the last two chapters*the 
aesthetic and the religious traditions of com- 
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murtalism, since these enter* as* integral elements 
into Hie Indian scheme <4 socioVcojiomic V^luas. h 
have tried to be just bojji tcfthe East Vittel the West, 
believing as I J<f»m tne viftues and achievamcntj 
<Jf. h#jh, and in th^ir reconcilkition* ail’d fulflment 
rn the ideal cmistriictibns of the comyig lnynan 
J olit >.". 

Sojne ppijits have been elucidated or brougnt 
up*to date in tile Notes dusftig revision of lin^l 
proofs. 

I am deeply indebted to my teacher ailcl friend," 
►Prof. Brajendra Nath Seal ;* froyi’the coiftmenc.es 
ment of i my work,this accurate and comprehensive 
learning’was always at my disposal,.while his broad¬ 
minded .humanism has been a constant source «f 
inspiration jo me as to many students of Eastern 
and Western culture, who have gathered round him. 
'He also kindly took upon himself the laborious task 
of revising a portion of ,the proofs on the eve of his 
joining the # post o4 Vice-Chancellor ol the Mysore 
University; yet he will not allow ifle to .thank 
him. • *, • 

My thanks are due to fife Council of Post-Graduate 
Teadiing in Arts* oJ*the University oj Calcutta for 
meeting the expense of some of nyy tours of investiga-^ 
fion. To Vts President,* tiia Hon’hie Sir Asutosjt 
Mookcrjdt, an expression erf gratkude on Aie part 
of one contacted with the University is superfluous. 
Hejitis generously encouraged me by presiding over 
all my lecimxv }it*this rj University. » 

,1 afh grateful to Sir Herbert Maynard, f»ir San- 
karan Nair, Mr.EM. K. Gandhi, Principal Rudra, Dr. 
Gilbert Slater and Prof. Candeth for presiding qver 
my lectures at c|iff5Pent 'Colleges and Universities. 
Mr. Geoage Franidand has obliged me* by preparing 
an excellent index and'sedng the book through jhe 
press. Mr. A- K- Sen, my pupil ih the M.A.^lass In 
Sociology, has helped me in the preparati&il of -the 
bibliography. I hope my works wijl ever as now be 
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associated faith th<5’kixld solicitude of my frit’nds and 
.collei'.gneY, Prof. Bpiioy Kumar Sarkar, Mr. S. C. 
Ray, Mr. ,,K,Jhiw, Dr. N. C. Sen Gupta, and my 
^rotifer, Dr. RadhakJitiud' Mo»kD'ji. 

- ' o RAT),HAKAMAI. MUKF.RffcES 

• v Ph'e Sen^.e House, 

Calcuwa -University, 

January, 1921. 



’NOTES • 

P. 5 » ^ * o.V (i) 

*As one cxpresslou’of the fundamental physical law that there 
is a best or suitable Collocation ot a given store of matter, the 
concept of diminishing, returns applies to all forms »f trans¬ 
formation or redistribution of energy and becomes th* great 
economic law of proportionality; out of ihiS essential edheept 
in economics grow the economic theories of rent and capitalisa-* 
tion, on it are based the conclusions as regards the value of all 
pPoduction-goods. 

P. 9. Note (2) 

The older writers such as Ricarcfo and Mill too often inclined 
to the simple and mechanical view that consumption is subsidiary 
to production ; that the workman’s food, the same as coal*for 
an engine, is to be regardecus tlft employer's cost rather than as 
workers’ satisfaction. They reduced the vital and complex 
economic process into three distinct and isolated phases among 
which one sets the norm and the standard. Much of this kind 
of analysis still persists. ’» 

£• Note (.5)’ ' 

• Ttfilsin a two-fold swnse: tltcsd*instincts and impulses are 
inherited from a collision ethrviifstpck, which is the vesy essence 
of race ; they aje also stimulated and^haped by the social milieu 
' of the individua] organisation.* • 

P. 19. * ’*• * ' Note (4) 

This may be either atavistic or disintegrative ; gluttonous or 
pugnacious propensities 01 gtoss physical sex appetites illustrate 
ihe former; fastidious sentimentalism with regird to vital needs 
of life as |een in the elaboration of tastes, fashions or aesthetic 
demands instance tl^plsrttcr, Fiic’Seal’s Physical Basis of Race. 

P. 40., ’ Note (5) 

The co-operation among animals ;?s they provide iqr the future 
is full of significance. The birds and th<' beasts toil, or migrate 
to new feeding grounds in herds and groups. The ant, the bee 
• ’ 299 
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and the heaver work in coldhies.to fill thei 

times of need. The edonom.c life of man began cu»u wild uwvk.j 

and cljns and not with isolated individuals or pairing families. 

P. 4$.' ■ A r o/r (6) 

' Production issocial process. The different factors of produc¬ 
tion are complementary goods, each necessary to the employ¬ 
ment and best use of the carious othe* factors. Materials anil 
men co-opeiating are transformed into something which differs 
from eitner, and which depends on the scale of co-operation of 
both. 

P. 56. Note (7) 

Discrimination and harmonisation of desires and wise and 
mora' use of good' evoke a new happiness, a new adjustment of 
life and a new character both in the individual and in the society. 
Public opinion, custom, taste and social institutions contribute 
towards an adaptive choice and use of goods by making expendi¬ 
ture a matter of habit in large measure, rather than a matter of 
individual judgment. 

P. 60. Note (8) 

Wants no longer remain simple conative attitudes, as conceived 
by the classical economists, but are looked upon as functions of 
different sets of instincts variable in their intensity as well as in 
their reciprocal relation. Thus we have a surer basis for a cal¬ 
culus of wants and for establishing mutual relations between 
qualitatively different wants. 

P. 62. ‘ Note (9) v. : » 

At one time the co-ordination is intellectual or rational, at 
others automatic, but in any rase the orgarium acts as a unit re¬ 
ality, and not as a compound of atomic instincts and psychoses 
that is’'capable of serving as, ti e jntegrative factor. 

1 * ' 

P. 63. Note (10) 

A simple instinct is an abstraction. Human endeavour is 
never directed at abstractions, but'always at concrete fulfilment 
of wants, in whica instincts are absorbed and transmuted. Com¬ 
plex satisfaction values, social and economic, are then to be 
understood and interpreted as following'Vfforts in their complex 
formation^ such as parental and domestic, moral and religious, 
social.and political; and the fact that wants may be viewed as 
functions of instincts does not entitle us to assume a priori that 
the values too are resolvable to the satisfaction values of simple 
instincts. 
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?. 73 -*' N V le , 

The Indian .viHage colnmunity Bol<l= ladds for grazing and 
other ccynm’on purpose?, for the ■maintenance of village nftisantf 
and employees *a.s viill as for subsequent apprdjjr.adfa, and 
restricts transfer, exoi,i,j?ng tflc strangUv The jlearing of 
rommoH tanks and irrigation channels, th maintenance of tile 
commqn templelml fjue^-Jvntse and t/v i (•’creations, amusements 
fed festivals, or the support of t;,„ tillage police, artisans* and 
empfoyecsg fof* whiefi every one pays a rateable contribution, 
shovjthe silent working of connjnuna>habits which are hot con¬ 
fined to villages, Jbut applied to economic, social and'administra¬ 
tive purposes in the cities as well. The communal modes of 
agriculture, the. communal employment and remuneration of 
village artisans and*servants, the terms of agricultural rfndtrade 
contracts, personal rather t han compel,tive, %: ethical itfeydards 
of artisans’, traders’ and bankers’ guilds, of the modes of 'ocial 
consumption and charity, arc all in keeping with the communal* 
tradition ; there arc accordingly superimposed upon economic 
relations the intimacies of human and natural relationships 
which have lent the Indian economic world a grace and refinement ' 
and a sense of corporate responsibility and professional honour 
helping to preserve the dignity of labour as well as a high standard 
of community service. 

r 

-?. 79.’ • Note (12) 

The quality and quantity of food and the character of the 
housing and working places are adapted to climatiE and organic 
differences and the corresponding differences in normal standards* 
of consumption of different peoples apt} regions. ‘ Ia^ffope some 
fcwtojy managers find it paying to give th«ii jvorkm. n an extra 
sum 1 f 9 ( Expenditure on»meat. i o& of heat and erfhrgy due to 
inadequate clothingt=ti$ens thy ftiu^cles, causes illness raid makes 
the Western workmen inefficient. * 

In India, the qost of clothing, oj housing eifuugh for iSfieiency 
and comfort is natively ymuit! on account of natural Aimatic 
advantages of warmtli and sunshine, which, howevef, aggravate 
the many trains of evils caused by overcrowding and conge ; tion 
in mill-towns and hides. A'lughly nitrogenous food, of which 
meat is a concentrated form and beef and nfutton the type, 
has its admitted value to the Western factory-hand, but is not 
imperative for the pjispose of nutrition in the case of the Indian 
labourer. 

P. 83.* Note fi 3 ) 

The hard-working Hindu peasant does not, in many parts of 
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the country, touch meit, while t,o the Muhammadan animal food 
other than milk is genvrallyrqiiitc beyond his means. 

T. 84. " NoYe (I4) 

Abundant vitamin is supplied by f resh vegetables and fruits, 
which are usually taken, while rice and flour are responsible for 
the large intake' of carbohydrate. The latter by the constant 
supply of a large amount qf caloric generates the energy for long 
periods of steady agricultural work. The nutrient principles of 
meat int.hc dieta-y of the^jiigher classes are mainly derived lrom 
the various milk-products. 

P. 85. Note (15) 

Similarly, the latter-day substitution of. brick-built houses, 
with glazed doors and windows, for cutcna houses where ventila¬ 
tion yas freer and cowdung mixed with earth used to be fre¬ 
quently applied to walls and floors which were thus kept free 
from dirt and dust, is connected with the alarming increase of 
tuberculosis in the country. 

P. 101. Note (16) 

Profits are not subtracted from the gains of labour but are 
earned. Profits are due to the introduction of new apd better 
me*hods, to the enterprisers’ skill in directing industry and in 
assuming the risks. They bea* no fixed or calculable relation 
to any capital investment, and often swell with a dramatic swift¬ 
ness. 

k P. 103. Note (17) 

In the v’pnicai and semi-tropical zones, new and undeveloped 
countries like South and East Africa, New Zealand and AusW.ia 
exhibit some of the conditions that jonstitute the ’ efiSfiomic 
situation, in America and point. to their, superiority in some 
respects to Europe, There are, however, other characteristic 
phenomena—the (economics .of, a purely tropical agriculture, 
the relative deficiency of capital, the low» .vages of coloured 
labour, native or impended, which is essential for the redemption 
of a virgin wilderness, the difference between the scales of utility 
and capacity among different economic classes, the importance 
of political critiria and necessities, racial discrimination, etc., 
which are significant as producing variations from the generalised 
economic curves and assigning the place s/rihe economic organisa¬ 
tion in the economic classification. Finally, it is necessary to 
point ou t that there may be far-reaching changes in worl$ econo¬ 
mics |which we cannot for'esee. Such changes have occurred 
in the last'two centuries. The economic relationship between 
the temperate and the torrid zones may be reversed by new 
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difcovesfes in tfie application of,electricity ; the inhabitants of 

, the tsopics may bf in time the gtent industrial producers. 

* 

P. 105. Note (IS) 

New ground, not a’white,man pi it, And .faribou clear up to 
the musk-ox fend, alluvial toil in every vallev, mjnes by the side> 
of rivers, and grazing lands behind, and water [tower and lumber : 
tlifre qtjickly appear" twill*, Itfhmddri tie towns, steamer^ at the 
wharwes and dapis atihe falls and the inevitable ■sfrsn" ’of rail¬ 
ways, schools, "and plantain weeds. 

P. ii2. _ Note (19) 

* The recruiter whose only goal is the handy “ commission per 
head ” often coupes tlyr ignorant cooli. As soon as the cool\c nters 
a plantation, he is paid ift advance a good sum, and it is tyider- 
, stood that as long as the money is unpaid, beris not permitted 
to leave the plantation. Many of the colonics offer the return 
passage, but not before the period of indenture, usually five to 
teif years ; and it is often that they aim at binding down the 
cooli by re-indenture. 

P. 114. Note (2o> 

Jn Natal, where there are to-day 150,000 Indians—more than 
three times the number of all the Indians in the rcst’of Africa, 
long periods of semi-servile la K oua under indenture and rc-inden- 
ttue have reduced the efficiency of Indian labour to such an 
extent that it cannot hold its own in the competition with the 
African native labour, and is clearly sinking into Vsubmerged 
condition. •, * 

The Government of India Despatch_of October*25^<*5, is one 
ofaUtt moot severe condemnations of ‘indenture eve: written., 
Tfce rc^jt? of Mr. G. F. Abrews, yiiblehed in the Modern Review, 
lay bare the existing ^lfuses. # • 

. f. 115. • Note (21) 

The colonial goflasnments aiV^ometimes guided by.it narrow, 
jealous policy ; more’oftcn they are poweriess against mamntbth • 
concerns like the colonial Sugar Refining Company in Fiji and 
Australia, or the Rubber Cor .p.uiies in the Malay States, which 
yield colossal profits and bring to bear on boil colonial and 
imperial governments a very great pressure. A more wide- 
minded imjJbrialism anc^ saner capitalism will improve matters. 
Again, it is a quesiiofi whether it is practicable at this "stage to 
gradually extend the system of njandatary administration estab¬ 
lished by the League of Nations s»*as to include the exiting 
colonies,.protectorates and dependencies inhabited by immature 
and backward peoples, which will be handed over to the League 
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■jnd received back by, the states g.s mandatary powers' 1 f the pro¬ 
tection of the region^agaii^t-cxterna^attack will in that case fall 
upon the League. The mandate shall be “ explicit ” respecting 
the degree,of authority to be exercised by the mandatary ; and 
the League will exercise sujveillqnce tnrorgh it£ permanent 
(Commission of surveillance or appoint new international com¬ 
missions from time to time to find out whether the inferior race 
or backward region is bepug exploited ;• and there may be a refer¬ 
endum supervised by the League in critical causes to determine 
the lines of future policy.of the mandatary state, espccialjy when 
the subject people attain a level of culture near to that' of the 1 
dominant race. But mandate or no mandate, surveillance or 
no surveillance, a code of rules is essential, and I have sought to 1 
give what might be regarded as a summary of the,demands to be 
satisfied in the pending readjustment of conditions. 

P. 118. ‘ 1 Note (22) 

Shantung is inhabited by 40,000,000 Chinese. Japan is 
now pouring immigrants into the country, securing control of 
vital railways and mineral rights, introducing new business regu¬ 
lations and licences and carrying on a campaign of dispossession 
which has few parallels amongst peoples not afflicted with the 
craze for bearing vicarious burdens. 

,. The League should abolish all monopolistic miniifg and rail¬ 
way rights as well as other " concessions ” or leases of China’s 
territories to foreign nations, and help her to restore local admin¬ 
istrative autonomy in all parts of China where during recent 
years it has been insidiously subordinated to foreign authority. 

F. 124. Note (23) 

The law of the wilderness holds especially good jn desgrted 
camps, and miking town§, corpses of an ephemeral sd‘dement 
founded on nothing more ensuring tbanjhe hope of gain, and 
built appropriately of lgtlis and tar-paper; among the trivial 
sodden ruin thei£ arc also familiar the drunken deps, the waste c>f. 
hast?., the rifi-raffle of greed. u 

P.' 130. ” " " Note (24) 

Sovietism, again, in its revival of communes and its reorienta¬ 
tion of mirs apd artels, of neighbourhood groups and functional 
bodies, represents a return to the simple and homogeneous struc¬ 
tures of the old Slavonic cymmunalism,—a new political method 
which is applied much beyond Russia SS l a solution of many of the 
defects of over-complex modern political organisations. 

T. 142. , ' Note (25) 

In East Africa, where there are 12,500 Indian emigrants, the 
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Iediansi'Rave been excluded from a&juiriwg land in tha upl'arfd 
area j the doors hjve bee* closed agftinst Idtfcated Indians, and 
annoying discriminative 01 din^ncas are beitfg passed. The,white • 
man is mbre impud<n$,ii<i e than in South Africa ; and yet-Jhere 
is no domiciled white society which neeus to protect its tradition, 
and Indian traders were active here several centuries before fh£ 
white man came. SoptJ Africa is,tln1j, closing thy front door, 

; 1 ;vl EaSt Africa the back ddor to the ! id'an. Questions of past 
rights* of.pipnfor services rendered, of prior claims at brushed- 

.aside,* a * 1 

> * 

P. 1144. Note (26) 

* In some of the countries in Asia, there is but little room for 
expansion of the population. 900,000,00n Asiatics arc compelled 
to be confined to a territory one-sixth the size of that ocoujiied 
by only 600,000,000 whites. Thus the bowl of Asia full to the 
brim is spilling in all direct ions. India is spilling over into Meso¬ 
potamia, South and East Africa, Natal, Madagascar, Fiji, and all 
tha>Malay Peninsula, while the Chinese and the Japanese arc all 
the time pressing against the banged doois of the United States, 
Canada and Australia. And yet th,e European has established 
his mastery, partial or complete, over practically the whole of 
Asia and^Yfrica, and is forcing “ concessions ” aryl monopoly 
rights in tropical settlements where he cannot thrive and frofn 
, which he,sometimes even ousts the native population. 

P. 14$. Note {27) . . j 

The forward policy of adventure in Siberia which her militarist 
party is favouring, and the aggressive policy in China vjjiich sfle 
is pursuing in open defiance of the world, are due toner check- 
mSftf'*,. 1 

P. 148. Note, Je 8] 

It is a matter pf regret, however, thSt Japan’s racial equality 
’ proposal has been excluded from fch* League of Nations fov^nant 
on account'of the fa£rtji-hu»ger*uf the wjiiie and th8 disifhjon 
among the coloured peoples. The League of Nations, while 
guaranteeing superior nations their present monopoly, has failed 
to remedy the present injustice of unfair discrimination against, 
oriental races. Thus, while arms are sought to be eliminated, 
the freedom for natural development^and expansion by peaceful 
means is still denied coloured*peoples. America, is busy 

at the present moment making more stringent her anti-Asiatic 
laws ; w&ile Australia not only keeps tier northern territory tfil d 
and barren but sets up the claim tlfat even the mandated terri¬ 
tories of*the whole Southern Pacific shall be kept as a white^ 
man’s rese/ve., * 


x 
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r*- I 49 -’ „ t [Nett (29) _ 

, The building of railroads the lengths of Ahstralja, Canada or 
AlasliS and,to the centres of A'frica, New ( Guinea or Npr; Zealand 
will brake available ,new mineral Wfalth,"'rar@ woo^s and some 
of the greatest food-producing areas an the globe. *'■ 

P. I5bt 1 T otc (3<r> 4 t . < , 

The whitman's example is the ally'of tjie distiller. Sirjiarry 
Johnstfm has exposed the evils of the drinking li'abft i’n Central, 
West, East, and South Africa,-where alcohbl has been tlw-maiii • 
cause of quarrels between the white man qndihe-native andothe 
chief stimulant of horrors like cannibalism and were-Jeopardry ; e 
it is tfye principal cause of laziness among, the blacks or deadly 
ill-health amongst the whites m Egypt, in Algeria or in India, 
while the Ceylon* riots and many a cuoli disturbance in Malaysia 
, are provoked, conceived and miscarried in alcohol. 


P. 157. Note (31) 

The League,of Nations has established the system of mandatary 
administration. The League is described as the “trustee” of 
backward peoples in behalf*of civilisation, and among the securi¬ 
ties or safeguards provided are that the mandatary shall m^ke 
annual repefrts to the League, and that it shall at times be 
under the surveillance of the.League through a commission of 
surveillance appointed by the League, Some of the c flagrant 1 
abuses have been mentioned in the case especially of the peoples 
of Central Africa. Apart from the fact that military occupation 
apd interested testimony gathered during the war have been 
made th^bases for the selection of the mandatary states, it is 
, clear that the safeguards provided are not sufficient, to nrqyent. 
exploitation, especially wben^we consider the history all the 
Westerp powers in dealing wiVi backward peoples. Again, it is 
a question whether the mandatary system is likely to be perverted 
and rmde an instrument of wQrld monopoly afid domination by • 
oneptat^.or a group of states) t'tie peoples ‘of Asia, and Africa 
' befng regurded as tin* proletariat of the'w'orld. The League of 
Nations, as the natural successor of the many “ concerts” of 
civilised states, which from tima to time—with little success, it 


•must be admitted,—have tried to bring about a co-operative 
relationship between civilised and backward peoples, ought to 


solve these questions on the basis ojL^cience and'equity. 
P. 158.' Note (32) t 


‘ In the Assam tea-planta.tipns or in the South India rtibber and 
coffee plantations there have been serious abuses and scandals 
.under a system in which men and women are induced to sign 
bonds of serving for stipulated periods at statbd wa,ges ; however 
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intolerable the conditions of worR and hfwtver unsuitable the 
place, therv vs n» escape. These 3s wei, as the greater inln^mani-. 
ties of prestratiorgund mostitution in ,iengal or Khos* _oal ryines, 
and in Kol^r gold oiBurnr tungsten ftiiut'f,.are unfortunately 
but little kifewn. * * ' , * * * 

1>. 159.. A 'ote ( t 3g) * . • 

"in Asia the American ‘olicy in the*i’iiilippines doji in Ch’ina 
bears,‘howevei'j'hnusutri mtanmg with regard to^Kor a, Fprmosa" 
«nd ijantung, and ttie older r difies pftrsued in Jav and India. 
It is clear thatthcgoM.colonialism must give place to new policies 
, and methods in keeping with the ideaL which some critics of the 
League of Nations are enunciating in America. , 

P. 161. * Note (31) _ , *, 

No young protectors or overseers should be placed in charge 
of field gangs of women. It is also essential that each mill-centre 
should have a hospital, which ought to be placed under the super - 

visfon of a resident matron. 

* 

P. 162. Note (35), 

In British East Africa, the British government allowed the 
white setters ten years ago to move away the native? population 
from the high lands and those lands* were sold to the white settlers. 

• Ualer a recent scheme c.xh’bne of the native chiefs and ciders 
must provide a certain number of workers from among his iollow- 
eis. This principle means in practice the forced labour of the 
natives of the colony. In South Africa and Australia the process 
of dispossession has been, however, most drastic? atjji vigorous, 
thouglgplaijters and farmers everywhere propqge to use .he power 
of ?Ke Sjjatejx) cut down Mg' land in occupation If the Satives so 
as to forcS them to telge up their residence on European fsprris on 
the European's terms. *In British. bfyaesaland, the native who 
.cannot prove thatdie has worked ligs to pay double taxes, Arhus, 
whether by patting'cViwn the RWrves or by increasing ?heVost 
of the native’s living bf additional taxation,MXe white nrnn fordes 
the native to work for his living on his own farm. 

P. 164. Note (36) 

In parts of India where the European planters have been 
allowed to acquire landlord ( zamindari) rights, serious complica¬ 
tions have arisen and mehardship of the prevalcn* system of 
advances to the tenants by the piapters is much more intensified.. 
In the district of Champaran, in Bihar, 1 "for instance, soipe <n Hit 
grievance^ of the indigo cultivators have been as follows: the 
price paid for the indigo remains fixed for long periods and does 
not vary with tlJe general rise in prices, the plots to be cultivated 
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with indigo are selected by»tire jilanteps ; harassment by facto!y 
, subordinates, levy of unauthorised fees in addition Jo the' rent, <■ 
or of bn enhanced refit in consideration of being allowed to give 
up indigo cultivation ; r.ny repedie,s whfch cjn be applied here 
without Uprooting the system can afford only temporary relief. 

P. 176! ^ • Nqte (37,' ^ 

, All thisfs sought to be condoned by thp falsification cif^ative 
character as thft British jidministrators have so'dftdn flox|g from 
the west coast of Africa all through Asia find PolynesiaP.o th6 . 
despair of scientists and democrats. 

P. I7fj Note (38) 

There is no more regretful story in ‘modern economic history 
in the East tharfthat of Great Britain waging two wars to force 
opium upon China in such quantities as practically to poison 
the whole nation. China has now stopped the open importation 
of the drug ; although it is still smuggled in to a limited extpnt. 
But all Asia is suffering from it, particularly India. Great 
Britain has the world monopoly of opium. She not only insists 
upon supplying opium to alfher subject-races, forcing its sale upon 
them, but also she supplies it to all the other European Govqrn- 
nftents that have colonies and dependencies in Asia 2 nd Africa, 
and they force its sale amortg thgir peoples. 

P. 177. , , Note (39) 

Yet in black Africa to-day only one-seventeenth of the land 
and a ninth of, the people in LiVfiria and Abyssinia are approxi¬ 
mately illfcpendent, although menaced and policed by European 
capitalism (Du, Bus). Everywhere the driving of thp*hfc>cks 
into swamps and marsh, the grabbing of the best naVijrriand, by 
“ legal 1- ” act, is regarded aj tife,naturalga ollary of white expan¬ 
sion. * 

«*> 

P. ,178* > ’Nofe' (40) 

In Ea?t Africa, the European is determined to make Nairobi 
what he calls “ the White Man’s Capital,” and though the uplands 
( are not suitable for his permanent settlement he wants to make 
it a " White Man’s Preserve ” and confine the Indians, who were 

the earliest settlers, within a segregated area. 

» 

P. 179*. Note (41)*^' 

, *The Russians are especially expansive; they have an enor¬ 
mous land hunger due toThe agrarian history of Russfe. 

, P. 179. Note (42) 

. The Eurasian is being steadily pushed out of the field of indus- 
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trial arifT government employment by the Indian ; he shows'less 
perseverance, anc^less social respoi&ibili>y.‘ 

P. 179. NSte (43) * 

The white man cannot c * ttle jnd thrive jn the tropics, while 
some of the**yollow ancl Itrown slocks thrive ip theTemperate 
zones. "But while !,h^ vh'tc man can 4^0 rmd*settle everywhere, 
990,009,000 Asiatics* whtj flow oflrupk a territory pne-slxth.the 1 
size occupied ijy unlyitwo-thirds as many whites, aro denied th$ 
,right«f entrance to. some white countries whene th.re is»a most 
spanfS population, or to trop.cuPregions which aftTforcibly kept 
wi'W and barren *as Mie white man's reserve or domain. The 
earth’s surface is, indeed, very unevenly distributed among the 
population oidiffereet economic regions • this has been tie cause 
of much rancour between the colourt J and the white which if 
unchecked and fed by that mystical nationalism which uhites 
all the peoples of the orient in common distrust and dislike of the 
rule of European capitalism, will lead to world-suicide. In the 
interests of future peaceful economic intercourse, this unequal 
distribution must be corrected, not merely by finding outlets for 
the overcrowded population of some of the Asiatic countries, 
but also by setting limits to white aggression and exploitation. 

P* 189.^* Note (44) 

The strong communal se^se Ifas to be aroused and educated 
lo that India's settled economic life and organisation, with its 
characteristic co-ordination of economic and social interests and 
obligations founded on a living sympathy and closeness, may 
expand on the basis of co-dpeialive productivity and ethical 
custom in distribution, and secure on,a,higher seals*- dal utility 
akd- *ilues, lifting the incipient communni*construd:ions and 
types^tfie level of con*dous soiialf flort. She wilf harmonise 
the ideals and metfiotU < 5 f distijlfUtiam under competition, and of 
distribution by communal enjoyment,‘custom and status, wisely 
‘adjusting them fo her social nqecV %nd cultural Values. , •* 

,•*» * 

P. 192. 'Note (45) • \ 

Capitalistic industry and centralised state have reached their 
own abnormally Huge limits*and broken themselves by their 
own mass ; group-organisation as the method %f indust’ ;' anS 
polity will secure vital efficiency, and reduce social waste and 
economic ?xploitatioj^j»In India, \vhere the group-process is 
especially active, the future lies with a group demoebacy and 
industry not very different, except in organisation, from its prede¬ 
cessor, some greater spirit and form of communalistic society, 
which has in the past extended not much beyond a locality or a 
union of functional groups and associations. 
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P-. 194., Note,(<\ 6 ) 

A John Stuart Mill-or adRuskin in England, a Schopenhauer 
-in Germany, the disciples of Comte in France, a''Kari Marx and 
the socialists everywhere have brought infg the greatest'promin¬ 
ence the doctrine of. sorfal affections and of pity apd utility to 
fithfers as a principle of action. But'a wrong interpretation of 
the struggle for lile ii. biology, Nietzsche's theory of the Super- 
“mar and doctrine of the r -ill to power, modern Eugenics-and in 
particular neo-Malthusianism, with its artificial checks,on popu¬ 
lation, 'have contributed towards strengthening the icLa of 
struggle anthtompetition in social evolution, and arresting the 
play of the social impulses and the instincts 01 compassion dnd 
mutual aid, which have encouraged the divers schemes of state 
socialism and given rise to the modern idea of the state as a co¬ 
operative institution ; and, in international life, the belief has 
gained ground thht'the gradual extinction of immature and less 
organised races is beneficial for humanity. To fight by artificial 
means or external agencies plague, malaria, famine, poverty or 
superstition, which gradually decimate backward peoples, is ‘to 
delay the progress of humanity! All this has encouraged the 
blind career of conquest ancj exploitation of the world by the so- 
called superior races, and even their inhuman and superhuman 
barbarism towards inferior peoples; even as in social li^the right 
tolive, the right to happiness or the right to mould one’s destiny 
by the use and development of'one’s own natural gifts ard capa¬ 
city have been denied or encroached upon in the name of social 
selection or economic progress. Wherever and whenever vital 
impulses and dispositions have been suppressed or denied their 
legitimate scope in social life, there has been degeneration; a 
barren inffti'Octualism has not been able to arrest it, 

i * 

P. 212. * r * Note (47) 

In the period from Adam fjmvth’s wririrjgs to Ritaiuo s 11770- 
1820), there were important discoveries and inventions, but these 
relatedenainly to manufactures^ The period in question preceded 
the building of railroads (1830) and the application 6i the steam- 
‘boat to ooean trader(i837). Thus the conservative economists 
could not anticipate the changes in transportation or industry or 
the slackening rate of population, which have resulted in a general 
rise of the conditions making for popular welfare. Much of the 
economic analysis of the day as regards the supply of Land as 
well as the class antagonism that is enocgpaged by the orthodox 
economit theory of rent, profit and wages appears absurd in the 
light 4 of modern economic history, though it still persists and 
shapes economic reasoning." oThe English fanners had recourse 
to inferior lands on account of the food supply being cut oS during 
the Napoleonic wars (1796-1815) and diminishing returns, in the 
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historical sense" actually prevailed. , There was a growing xxjn- 
victign that misery would incrcW because pi lack of food and 
the multipiipation'of the population wl ic]i was encouraged by 
Pitt’s sccyil policy, -r necessity* of oeridds of suo^essivf wars 
and campaigns. VWc.lTth oj the cities '^as no doubt increasing, 
but the capitalist empftiyars preciominateS* while poverty iva£ 
increasing among the peasantry. These je]relent exceptional 
fagts and condition* T.n rvWch thd Elfish classical economists, 
basecfttieir economic reasoning, which became pcrmejded by the 
concept of*cla"ss strife. ' * 

*P. 2». t N, 0 *U 81 * 

A settled econSmn? organisation in a harmonious setting of a 
secure ethical and religious framework, a natural becoming 
fatally a conventional hierarchy have been India’s ordinary 
methods ; these are sweetened by a st’ong communal feeding, a 
living humanity and sympathy, and certain adtesses to a hifman 
equality and closeness under a scheme of communal and spiritual • 
values which"has determined (he obligations of groups as well as 
of* individuals in a full and comprehensive order. 

P. 220. Note (49) 

The village community in particular, with its careful and elabor¬ 
ate demarcation of individual and group rights, has shown a 
w’onderrai capacity of assimilation and adaptation. 


P. 239. Note 1(50) 

* In China the family, the guild and the village gentry are 
efficient organs of local and social government. Jhey are strictly 
local, but they have been adequate enough for their requirements. 
Guild, family or the village gtyiiry have in the East proved *.0 • 
flexible in other matters that it does ngt seem too ffrrh to hope 
they lT will also adapt themselves to national^ and empire, anti 
the eSJ^rftled needs ot industry.,me? commerce. 

P. 282. . Note m ( 53^ 

In most social legislation the ethical purpose is fundamental. 

A majoritysocinjDrotectiv*ljfwS protect the weak frenrbeing 
forced into contract* injurious 10 their vjel^are, and *place’ccm-, 
petition on a more worthy and more humane plane. 

P. 286. No it (52) 

It will not be long before a Universal Minimum Wage Bill 
and a Universal Maximum Hours Bill are adopted by the Parlia¬ 
ment in Ei!£land. It i=»generally assumed now that wages can 
and should be deterrmn^l by reference primarily to tlfe human 
needs of wage-earners and only .secondarily by the value o.f .the 
product’of their work. It is hardly*realised that this impties'a 
complete reversal of the old conception of wages, for the change 

has come gradually. 

# • 

f 
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P: 179. ■ iVote (53). 

The United States'has Seen closed to Asian r labour by the 
‘following measures: (f; The Chinese Exclusion Law of 1904, which 
re-en?cted without limitation, modificatier or .condition all the 
previous suspension or restriction laws'relating tb the ’Inmigration 
o r f labourers, skilfcci or unskilled, from China; (2) the ^ gentleman’s 
agreement ” of 1007, by which Japan has hound herself to grant 
passports to no labourers,texcept such is are “ former residents, 
parents, ■Wives, or children of residents' 1 and *“ settled "agri¬ 
culturists ; ” and (| -( 3 ) the 9 veepipgly restrictive ImmigratiqJ 1 Act 
of February^, 1917, which has unconditionally terbidden the 
immigration of labourers from Asia (minus China and Japan) by 
latitude and longitude. 

The Hrastic and discriminative nature r of this apparently 
satisfactory settlement is evident when we consider the infinitesi¬ 
mally smail portion'of the Asian immigration. The percentages 
'of Asian immigration (including 100,000 Levantines of Turkey 
in Asia, Syrians, Armenians, Arabs and Turks) on the basis of 
the total are given below: 


1861-70 


* Total 

All Races 
• 2,377,279 

China, 
per cent. 
27 

All 
Asia, 
per cent. 
2-8 * 

1871-80 


. 2,812,191 

4-4 

5’4 

1881-90 


■ 5.2 F’T’ij, 

. 3,687,564 

1*2 

i-3 

1891-1900 


0-4 

1 1-9 

1901-1910 


• 8,795,386 

— 

2-7 


The number of Hindu labourers was never very large: 


<1 

1906 4%' 


271 


• • • 


. IO72 


1908 . . . 


• I 7 I 9 

u 

^909 • 

1910 .... 


33 ' 7 ^ 

. 1782 S 


1 1911-16 . . t ° , 

• _> J 

• 1372 


The number of Chinese'and the Japanese in t.he United States 
was la¥g.'T, but if never rose as high as 5 per-cent, of the total 
:_1 ia 


jmip%rati6n. 


l in 

J apanese 

( * 

Chinese 

1910 


• 73.531 

72.157 

1913 


. C (6o,000(1916) 

95,000 


' On the other* hand, the volume of " the new immigration ” 
(i.e„ that from Southern and Eastern Europe) amounted to over 
8,500,000 from 1881-1910.” From 19^^910, the hew immi¬ 
gration Was measured at 65.9 per cent, oi the total arrivals, it 
was *bout 75 per cent, in 1914 How the economic and social 
feature of t the Slavs or Latins is more peculiarly suited to the 
conditions of American agriculture and industry is awaiting 
answer from the legislators of America. 
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. The Closing of Canada to thal^boufers of«Asia has beeaeffaeted 
(1) by the Chines^ Exclusion Law" of 190^-1908, which demands 
of every inhnigrant of Chinese,! ace a lanuijjg tax of $500*; J2) by, 
the informal Japaei'^Caiindian agicement (1907) which limits 
Japanese iajmigAnts ip Canada^. 4ocfpot»ons a year; and (3) 
by the landing tax of $2or? on every Hindu emigrant* as weH as 
by the regulation (J910I o(, “ conjimftpi.-.‘journey ” from India 
(if prohibitive ruling b* f>u!he ther i‘‘nn direct steamship route? 
betwfcen. India, and Canada). * - • 

FAm July, 1900„to March, 1909, Canada admitted altogether 
1,244,597 immigrants of all nationalities. The uni-iilal element 
in'the immigration Old ween 1901 and T909 is represented by the 
following * figures : Chinese, 3,890; Hindu, 5 > 1 85 ; Japanese, 
13,420. Th» number Asians during this period was thus only 
21,495, i.e., about fifty-eighth or less than 2 per cent, of tltejiotal 
arrival’s. ( Vide Benoy Kumar Sarkar s aihclb on Americanisa¬ 
tion from the view-point of Young Asia in the Asian Review,* 
April. 1920J 

•Of late some labour protagonists in America are suggesting 
that the Asians living in America should be deprived of the 
rights which they are enjoying ujider the constitution of the 
country. The proposed anti-Japanese legislation in California 
Ifas cmj^iasised the necessity of a smooth an<J satisfactory 
settlement. The Japanese farmers, who ha^e no superiors‘ H 'In 
the art*of intensive cultivation, have in California converted the 
’marshy lands of the Sacramento river valley into fertile fields 
where California’s famous potatoes and asparagus grow, and they 
have turned the deserts of Fresno and Livington into rich vine^ 
yards. But the economic argument is thrown to the winds? in 
the revival ol the colour prejudice, and the Ameitcau President 
also'has expressed views which are by no fwsms free from biaf. 
The question of oriental,*immigia<]on has now assumed a political 
appearance, and arguments ar*bf?ng advanced even ef a com¬ 
bined action of ihe American and Canadian Governments against 
’oriental labpur. »Meanwhile, tlfe yiolicy of “’whitemrni?m ” in 
Australia’is also mar* vigorously advocated than eter. • , 
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Aborigines’ Protection Society, 
120 • • 

Absolutism, mg.111 error, of Western 
iconomies, 208 # 

Acclimatisation, requires investi¬ 
gation, 143 ; partly depends on 
water, 108; a possibility of 
science, 172" 

Adiavas, institutions, 92 

Adams, 205 

Adaptation to environment, 109, 
110, 200 

Administrative efficiency in India, 
to ot^in, 208 

/Esthetic ^satisfaction, a factor m 
values, 65, 66 

Africa, benefited by Indian muui- 

* gration, 139, 140-1 ; people of, 
not excluded from USA, 148, 
has? only two areas suitable for 
whites, 177 ; suggested develop¬ 
ment policy for, 177-8; anti* 
colour campaign in south, 178 

Africr^Central, 175, 178,182 , East, 
I 39 .:* 4 i^i 43 . 144 . * 46 , T 55 . 1 5 ‘>, 
*177, 1 7*, 182; South, i</j, hi, 
139, 140, 141, 142, 14^*177, J 7 8 » 
182 ; South-West, 154, 175 

• Agricultural and'trading classes 

under Jndjfta comftiujialism, 22 
— capital, misuse <*f,»leads' to 
reaction, 126; — credit, little 
developed collectively m India, 
73; — organisation, transit) u 
phenomena of, 122-3 

Agriculture, communal, meets 
Indian conditions, 271 

Agriculturist, Indian as ? 

Agriculturists’ Rebel Act, IJeccan, 
273 

Alaska, §82 

Alcohol, sale of, a crime against 
child •races, 156; should be 
regulated internationally, 157 


Alcoholic excess, a temptation to 
whites 111 tropics, 166; craving 
for, caused by enervation, 168 ; 
Englis.i most prone to 169; 
sexual immorality act unp^nics, 
169 

Algiers, 169 
Alienation of land, 249 
America as sub-region of Wcstcri 
economic order, 98, 99, 100-3 • 
slavery days *m, 114, 209; 

Anglo-Saxon stock m, 168 ; 
thou Id be open to Asiatic labour, 
182; revolutionary economics 
of, 207; modifies property 
law, 245-6^ regulates prices, 
285 ; —, South, 159 
American business men, 223 ; — 
Congress, 210 
Anaemia, tropical, 1^9-70 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 146 
Anglo-Saxons, go 168 * 

Animal world, mutual aid in, 214, 
2 * 5 * . 

Ant^Slnveiy society, ^20 
i •Apprentice system, 130 
7 Arabia, 148 • 

1 Arams, 252 

| Arrest in economic evolut^^n, 109 ; 
j * phenomena of, nfc tfl-dgy, 132 
Artkasasfya 248, 270 (note) * # t 
Arts and crafts, 131 * 

Aryans, 181, 247 

Asia and white colonisation, 177, 
178-80; nations of, more stable 
than European, 216; —, Nor¬ 
thern, 148 
Asyatna dhartna, 217 
Asramas, 239 * 

Assisted emigration as substitute 
f§r indentured labour, 112 *3 * 

Aswm, grain, 291 (not?) * 
Athri, day labourer, 293 
Australasia, 105, 147 
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Australia, ios, 139, " White Aus¬ 
tralia, policy of, 144-5; bnd 
policy in, 163-4 * in icritance 
taxation in, 246; —, Central, 
143, 182; - , Northern, 182 
Australian aborigines,, 11c ; — 

. mine-field.'., 105 
Austrian school, 2^, T95 

Baden-Powele, 256 
Bagehot, 195 
tsajn, 80 
Bakunin, 245 . 

Balance between production and 
consumption, 128, 129 
Ball, John. 259 
Baluchis* ati, 172 
Bantu races, 177, 182 
Basutoland, example of judicious 
protection, 175 
Bebel, 279 

Bees, co-operating, 40, 41 
Belgian Congo, in, 121, 154, 159 
Bengal, proteid consumption in, 
79-80, 84 ; mill-labour in, 85 ; 
sickness and mortality of Euro¬ 
pean and Indian troops in coin- 
pared, 170-3 ; cultivating tenants 
of, 272 

Benthamism, 66 

Bequest, limitation of, 246; of 
land, unknown in India, 262 
Bernhardi, 214 
Betel, 80 

Bhaiachara villages, 253, 254-5, 
-58 

Bhan, sheaf of, T 2 or 14 seers, 291 
Bihar, 272 

Bismarck, 2 q6, 210,2T2 
Bisivadena and Biswarup, 239 
Black men a product of tropics, 
164-5; his colour protective, 
165 ; 4Jess inconvenienced in high 
latitudes than white man in 
low, 166 ; comparative mortality 
of, 169-73 

Blacksmith, 291 (note), 292 
Blanc, Louis, 130 

Blood components, European and 
Bengali compared, 82; racial 
differences in, 166 
Blimtschli, Prof, on inheritance 
taxes, 2^8-9 
“ Bolters,” 114 
Bcrn6o, 143, 148 
Brahmans, 280 

Brahmottar, endowments, 72, 280 
Brandy, aid to exploitation, 155 


Breach of contract tinted as 
criminal, 160, 161 
Bright, John, .03 

British colonies, settlement a 
feature of, 155; indentured 
labour contracts in 160; pro¬ 
tection of native hoour in, 161 ; 
— East Africa, 155 ; — Gambia, 
154; —, Cuiana, 112, 113, 114, 
i^i, 143, 161 

British Empire, 117, 118, 142, 

148; 

-and coloured races, j *6-7 ; 

-in India, 203 

British in India: Misunderstand 
and contuse land rights, 257-60, 
263-4 > apply Western laws to 
Easti r n conditions, 262-3 ; mi- 
courage partition of communal 
lands, 264; supersede village 
communal rights and alienate 
common lands, *264-5; turn 
village functionaries into gov¬ 
ernment officials, 265; disturb 
relations between village pro¬ 
prietors and servants, 266; 
misunderstand village service 
tenure, 266-7 > in superseding 
village home-rule replace it by 
confusion and mismanagement, 
267, thus creating demand for 
restoration of local government, 
2G7-8; recent remedial legis¬ 
lation and dawn of better under¬ 
standing, 268-70, 272-4; bold 
reparative policy necessary, 272, 
274; decentralisation the best 
remedy, 274-6 

Bryce, Lord, on men of business, 
223 « J 

Biilow, Pri ce, 211 
Bundelkhand, 272 
Burma, 179, 273 
Bustis, 85, 127 „ 

By-occupations, 6, 7 

Cairnes, Prof., 195 
Camus, 244 

Canada, 105, 139, 144, 146, 147, 
182 

Cannibalism, 53 
Cape Colony, 139 
Capital, mobile fund in America, 
ici 

Capitalistic structures, incipient, 
in nature, 40 
Carey, 102, 210 
Carlyle, 195, 212 
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Carpenfer, village, 291 (note), 232 J _ 
Casa^li Napoli, 134 # • 

Cash nexus. 394 • 

Caste, Western misjudgmcnt • 

190 ; etfcics ot, tip > - °f ^ r0 ° 

movemen*,in, ddgenei at vc* -19, , 
220 • • 

Cattle, feverence for, '55 
Cauvcry, 267 '’’*•» • 

Alls, 'co-operative and »•'»«>- 
op!ratiye. 39^40 : dissimilar, m 
ui*on or federation, 40 
Cenflfel Provinces, 2-, S • 

C yitralisation %rra»ted ^32 
C-cylon, 113. 114. " 5 . > 43 . m 
Chailley, M. J., AOmmstralivc 
Problems oi Britts^ India., 263, 
*273 * 

Change, arbitrary social, dangerous, 
,15-6; from competition to co¬ 
operation in the West, 132-3 , 
illustration!; of, 134 '5 
Changes, evolutionary, 122, 1 . 13-4 
Charity, included in dharma m 
India, 280 

Chauvinism, a bar to international 
justice, 183 

ChawU^b 

Chelmsfoai, Lord, ri2 

Chfinab Colony, 246 t . 

Child lafcour and League of Nations, 


120 , r 

Children, European, mortality ol 
in India, 172 

China, 86, 87, 117, Il8, ri 9 , 2 if>. 
Chinese labour in U.S.A., 1 30 , 1 4 * * 
in South Africa, 140, I 77 ~ s . 111 
• A.VtraSa, etc., 182 
Chittwiden, 84 , 

Chota i%gpur, 179» . * 

CAwfira, field labourer tnd scavqii*' 
ger, 293 

City, as instrument of exploitation^ 
123-4 •* • »• t 

Civil offences as crimes* 160-1 
Civilisation, study of, not simple 
185; reconstruction of, should 
be guided by cflinparrtivr *1 d 
regional study, 186; existing 
study of, too narrow, 186-7; 
Indian,, recognised elemental 
human instincts. 19 i\* 

Clark, Prof., 49 . V.i. J 9 6 » 
Class-conflict in the West, 211, 
215J6, 2rg, 294; background 
of Western economics, 211-3; 
strengthened by Darwinism, 213- 
4 ; narrated Western socio- 


iogists.,215; accentuated, jign 
> ,f class degeneration, *219, 22r ; 
has d<#itroyed social peace, 233 ; 
—.tfieory, origin of, 215-6 . 
Casses, balance of. at agn Tif social 
health, 220-1 ; —, India* based 
on reseni litances Orfid Western 
on inters si.j, 116-8 
Clin,'* Je Snd physiological charac- 
t.*s, 164, 165, 1 Op -9 , * 

Cobdcn. 203 » ’ 

Cochin China, 169 t 

CofKe plantations^ 148 
Culd, econon..c eifocia of, 156. 1 r } 
Collocation, important to produc¬ 
tion, 4,5; imperfect, a cause of 
waste, 5 

Colonim policy, one-sided, 144 . 
murderous, 175-6; must be con¬ 
trolled internationallv, 177 
Colonics, tropical, based on ex¬ 
ploitation, m, 154 " 5 . L 59 . 

should respect native rights, 
159; should protect natives 
from unethical competition or, 
exploitation, 174-5 
Colour bar, 144, 1461 retards 

colonial development and creates 
ill-feeling, 145-*; indefe nsible 
in view of war services o?*coi- 
oured race?, 147; — prejudice 
in South Africa, 178 
Colour scheme, human,, as index of 
regional adaptability, 164; ■ 

zones, climatic, 167 
Commercial e> ploitation oi. lef* 
advanced races^l 1'-2 
Common fund for common social 
$nds, * 

j Common lanus, 247-8, 256-7, 264, 
, 278, 279-80 • 

Common weal, Turgot s recogni¬ 
tion of its* paramounJ,interests, 

* 245 

Communal-group, Iftdian, *ased on 
likcnesttes, 216; ‘ethical idcMs 
of, 216-8; — land system, 

Indian, advantages oi, 270-1 
Communalism; ideal of, 9 , VI ; 
social organfflition of, 43 ; " 
of — the East, 43-41 avbidt 
polymoiphic defects, 44 , op 
posed ti> socialism, 44 1 al 
ethical co-operation, 45 i 
. voured by access to fcrv.A land 

• 86, and by gre^t and r anee 
natural resources, 86-7; cast 
its shadow before in the West 
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*06-7 ; f an ancient Institution 
in the East, 107; ^ransitioi# to 
in the West, 13-2—3, 2?'i -6; not 
rudnrefitary or undeveloped, # 
133 ; sums up modern economic 
tendencies, 135 ; ,io* jutgrown, < 
ri#7; educational method of in 
reconstruction, 225-6; com¬ 
pared vith competitive in Jus-< 
tridism, 226-7, 297-8; new 

monistic form of for the West, 
235-6, 237-8, 238-9; Eastern 
pluralistic, ke;» -note of, 238; 
must become self-conscious and 
voluntary, 239; spiritual out¬ 
look of, 239-40 ; not tribal, 256 ; 
develops personality, 281 
mimupalism, Indian : character¬ 
istics * of, 138; pathology of 
mistaken by Indologists as nor¬ 
mal, 190, 191 ; its real construc¬ 
tive principle, 191, and true 
route of reconstruction and 
progress, 192, 234; emphasises 
ethical forces as principal and 
economic as obstacles, 288-9 ( 

Communalism, national and inter¬ 
national, 241, 241-2 

fiQjpparative economics, business 
o£ 98, 202 ; the >ry of, 138 ; L 
key to inter-racial and inter¬ 
regional economic conflict, 144 ; 
tends towards world federation, 
150 

Compartmental segmentation, 6, 7 

Contpetition, economic, unchecked 
a degrading factor, 12 ; social 
checks to, 12; qp a social 
custom, 7%-i ; favoured by 
non-access to land, 86, or poverty 
of natural resources, 87; un¬ 
ethical, evils of, 87, 115, 233-4 > 
should regulated -1 scientiiicall y, 

110-ir; test of, not accepted 
.when'^favours coloured ’abour, 
139, 141-2, 144 ; to be abolished 
by international communalism, 
240-1; tendency to its regu¬ 
lation in the West, 284; its 
development to inaction point 
in Europe, 284-5; restraints 
of, 285, 286 ; still raging merci¬ 
lessly in tile West, 294 ; does not 
appeal to the East, 297 

Competition, Indian ethical, 222,, 
« 3 , * 94-5 f 

Competitive industrialism v. com- 
munalism, 226-7, 297-8 


1 Conflict o£ economic types £ causi ’• 
136* resuming economic* diC 
^turbancc through »fj) clashing 
'standards of consumjftion and 
producfflSn, as in India, 137-8 
tlifougfc (2) superig**efficiencv c' 
imported labour, as 14 U..S.A 
and Soidh /fijea, 138-9 ; mter- 
witti by interests a^i 
prejudices, 140, 141-2, r,*j # 
Congestion*!!! citifc rftid* its rear 
tions, j27 c £ 

Consciousness, threshold of, 20 
Conservation factors in productive 
efficiency, 8 

Conservation of native races an 
international duty, 176-7 a 
Consumer economics, a reaction 
from capitalism and protection, 
210-11 

Consumption, progress in, 5-6; 
productive and unproductive, 

6; complementary to produfc- 
tion, 10, 55 ; waste recoupment 
its vital meaning, 11 ; three 
stages of, ending in co-operative 
consumption, 52-5 , three unit 
principles of, 55-6 ; hig*i stan¬ 
dard of in America, 10r ; evolu¬ 
tion of from unmediated to 
mediated, 127-8; mediated, 
difficulties of, 128-9 
Continental economics, 86, 99,^102 
Contract, basis of Western social 
organisation, 233 ; modification 
of for social advance, 235-6, 282, 
285-6 ; a mechanical relationship 
moved by competition, ”283; 
vitiates natural relationship, 284 ; 

, reaction from towards ethical 
relationship, 284; inadequate 
for .jconduct of hfe, 289 
Contract, freedom of under Indian 
* village system, 266,’293 
Contracts dvich native labourers, 
160, 161 

Conventions, economic, 7 
Coulis, labourers, 82, 112, 113, 114, 
115, 141, 146, 158, 161 
Co-operation, a fundamental basis 
of evolution, 39; begins in 
cell specialisation, 39 ; advances 
to specialisation of organs, 39, 

0 40 ; further advances to ^species 
and genera, 40 ; equally impor¬ 
tant with competition, , 40-1 ; 
five stages of in evolution, 41-3 ; 
ethical, exhibit sd in ccmmunal 
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ism, J4-5 I as a P a * )l t<* >i 4 - 4 Dfrttt'i, %yv,eu of e^loithfcivc 
mqpalism in the Wes! ofc 1 > T * atl vances ^2, 

134 ; of fpfesttiia ref. ns, 1 | Dal, 80, #4 

20; a% a simphfical: n ph- * • •Dainaral <tid, . 1 
tncnon teactmg® ag **st t - j Darwin, on struggle not. most 
elaborated* con sft in • 29, - unpftr 4 + Jo human dcvelop- 

undei valued* by V estr • 9 -no- I merit, 2 3 » • • « 

hgistsJ! 215 ■ J>a j* - %• p#riScious influence of 

> operative colon ^v>; # * . 1 * 4V tern ecomomiqj, 213-4^ 

— industrial erect, a ftornal I reactions against,^14 • 

fei,Pure .nv I^lia, 731; — pro- : Das Kapilal, 207 * 

il.#ivity defined, o , completes I Death duties, ^46 u 

rnSpinal and specific produt Debitor, endowments, 27©, 280 

S vity, 49 ; involves s o operative Debt, sale of lands for, 272 
istribution, 49-51 » share of, Debts, foreign, 118-9 
as first charge on* industry, Deccan, 2^3, 273 
51-2; as a new dimension oi Decentralisation, transition to, 132, 
Efficiency, 50; work of A actual 235 # 

life, 5O--7 Degeneration . economic, 5% 56, 

L'orporal punishment, 155 124 —5, 132 ; as condition of new 

Corporations, accumulated pro- advance, 125-7» often simphfi-# 
perty of, 27} cation, 127, 129, 132-3; of 

Cosmopolitanism, limits to, 168 Western social classes, 219, 220- 
Court of Wards Acts, 273 1 ; of Indian communal groups. 

Credit, co-operative, 11S 219-20, 221 

Culture, Indian, harmonised with D^ity as juridical personality, 
labour, 221-3 280-1 

^ilture% ethnic, must be studied Demand, stimulated by prelimin- 
dynamiofclly and broadly, 186-7 ary excitation, 2* ; bluntedJp#.* 
Curiosity, adventure and enter- # inertia, 22 ^steadied by adapta- 

prisc, <js non-hcdonistic notwes tion, 22 ; unequally affected 

for conduct, 60 by increments of satisfaction. 

Currency, international regulation 22-4; prolonged by variety, 

of, 118 24; enhanced by* sympathy of 

Curves, economic, distinctions of, numbers, 24-5 : influenced by^ 
30; neglect of by classic^ marginal u^ky, 26; recipro- 

economics, 30-1 ; marginal limi- c^lty dependent m\ supply, 26-7 ; 

• tatltyis «f, 31-2 ; union of in artificial, fostered b_ plantaticjp 

the ifjpiral of progress, y t 4 vary t system, 156* • 

*^ub-re£fcmalJy 98 s American l # Demand and supply, factors in, 4 ; 

variat^pnsm, ioo, io!,*io 2, 1034 1 «i rule-of-thumb principle in 
dynamic phenomena of, 104-6 I regard to labour, 13 ; equation 

Curzon, Lord, on # colonial ingrati- J # of, directly detcrmin#* price, 
tude to Iitlfans, f4*tr2 * »• 26 ; reciprocally interdependent 

Custom, generic namo ‘tor group 26-7« limited tw maeginaj 

ot social forces, 70-1, Indian, utilities, 32 ; inferior to pro- 

not fixed and immutable, ductivity as a wage determinant 

294 * * in America, 100; maladjust- 

Customs, social, particular or ment of in mediated consumption 

regional, 70; governing factors, the cause si economic evils, 

fluent or evolving, 71 ; tend to 128-9, and to be remedied by 

a common centre, 71 ; bfertia of, simplification, 129 
danger of distui blag, 1104 mean- Demogenic cur- e, 34 ‘ 

ing of, missed by western i Depopulation due to exploitation, 
economics, r88; best allowed ‘ »75 ‘ 

to develop naturally under Dernburg, Herr, 175 * J 
generffl supervision of state, Dkarma, ethics, 191, 192, 219, 220, 
274-6 222, 223 ; includes charity, 280 
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V\amagolas, collective CTain-stgres, 1 Eastern economic life *fcpresses 
73 * . • t * natural communal instificts, 7!, 

Dharmshala, hostel foi*pil|rin», 249 j 180 ; exafcpjp from Indian 
tDharmu Sutras, 91 V • .institutions, 7 i-f'* formative 

Dhcnhi, pouting machine, rtji ! factors^of, n; integiftive type 
(note) . <. I "t economic organisation pre- 

Dhi/i, plot of land, lSf ' sujnes* solidarity,»of, 75; its 

fjheribanih, equitt-bje distribution j cihciency test, degree of*armony 

of land by d/fris, 252 ' \ I qssured .with* nature and man, 

‘Dicljotonfy of plan, iyo " ’ '' j cf 3 study of propose^ as aid 

Dietaries, Indian : Bengal, 70, 80 ; ! to Western reconstruction. 186 ; 

r Ciims, 80; Deccan, 80 / crumemhly judged* b$ Western 

Differentiating typb of economic I standards, 187; cannot & dc-*. 


arrangement, 75, 76; con¬ 

trasted with integrating type, 
75-6 

Diminishing returns, law of, 4-5 
Diseases*, tropical, 143, 167, 168, 
160, "169-73 

Displacement of indigenous cus¬ 
toms by exotic, dangerous, 116 
Displacements, economic, as tran¬ 
sitions, 110 

Distribution as test of economic 
situation, 11 ; must maintain 
balance of production and con¬ 
sumption, 11-12; co-operati/e 
interest in — the share of the 
group, 49-52; labour’s first 
"“Viaim on recognised in India, 72 ; 
unjust, leads to Reaction and a f 
new conception of socialistic 
justice, 126-7 '< contem¬ 

plated by Adz ni Smith, 203; 
in progressive society, 209 ; 
modern theories of, 218; of 
surplus vali|£ — Indian and 
Western schemes, 218-9 A " 
E-ittmann, Deputy^ on German 
plantation~system, 155 
Domestic,, service under Indian 
communalism, 223 
Dravidi^is, 253 

Drugs, noxious, 115 c 

Drummond, j?rof., Ascent of Man, 
214 • 1 

Dumping, 7, 102 

Dutch East Indies, comparative 
f mortality of whites and natives 
in, 169 

Dynamics, relation of to eco¬ 
nomics, 6, 185 


E^siE-^N and Western society, 
require opposite methods cf 
reconstruction, 46-7 ; will retain 
regional differences, 47 


velopcd on individualistic lines, 
189; evils in caused by Eco¬ 
nomic substitution, 232 ; plural- * 
istic communalism of, 238, 239 ; 
must advance fnJm the instinc¬ 
tive to the self-conscious volun¬ 
tary stage, 239; spiritual out¬ 
look of, 239 40; unarrested 
development of the true way of 
advance, 241 

Eastern society, pluralistic, 40; 
to be reconstructed by making 
group more representative of 
individual and state, 46-7 

Economic organisations, Western 
and Eastern compared, 74-5, 
75-6; — type or 'stage, how 
determined, 104 

Economics : principles of, require 
revision in the light of evolution, 
1-2, 38; study of, muit be 
founded on the new instinct 
psychology, 59, on physical 
conditions of regional geography 
and physiography, 78-9, and on 
the historical tradition, ^8, all 
which should be studW ‘dynam¬ 
ically qs’-well as statically, '96, 
185-6 ;* need for comparative 
ar.d regional study of, 186 ; not , 
a closed sy?tcm hint a stream 
of tendei^ies, 201 ; 'larger work 
of, 202of English origin, 206 

Economics, American socialistic, 
207 

Economics, German historical, in¬ 
augurated by Roscher, 204; 
recognises relativity, 204 ; begins 
with society rath el* than the 
individual, 204-5; repudiates self- 
inteibst doctrine and recognises 
industry as product oi custom 
and law as well as of nature, 205 ; 
though national, broader than 
English cosmopolitan school, 

< u. 
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305-jtf ‘extended s pe the . rc\io-ial survey, 198; n njinally 
science, 205 ; produt <>£C '.nun* , %nJ partially admits*: rlati? ty, 
nationalism, 205-^; ilismarck's 198-9: «tlue theory ol, 201 2; 
part in, tap, *J ; defert 1 f, ? ^ C 'pjfld by Germa% histoiic|l 

Economi«s, Indian, histoi. bi, 1 ■ 204—6oppftieJ on 

91-5; in indebnidirfit school, ! nauBflaJ grounds, 205-6; modified 

188; da^s strfi^.liefi to, i byiietr ^>i>.,Uems, ^06-7; main 

213 ; ^ class‘cO'Opci,:' on a rt “on- 1 error- . r.biigusm, 207-8 ; *sdc- 

trasted with t \Vpi<-. • class- I cor, v> developments in, 209- 

conflict, 216-8, ^’sur- i> * , \ /minated By idelts of clas* 

'plus talue by group-ou-ojicration, conflict, 211-13* jt esse?u by 

2 8-9;* to-gperauv^ basis of, Darwinism, 213-4 ? rent*Hfc?.Q*y 
2JI-3; subordinateL> ethics, 282 0^218 ( # * “ 

ccfromics, national and regional, Economics, ur.’versal, a science of 
^rror of, 22cP, pfa.ee of in univer- universal values diversely ex- 
sal economics, 229-30 pressed, 228; a synthesis of 

Economics, neo-classicaV error of, diverse economic facts and norms, 

229 » • 229-^1; historical irfethod of, 

Economics, classical and OTtliodox, 23c 1 » 

requires reconstruction, 1-2 ; Economic', Western, nistoty of, 
does not recognise physiological 202-8 ; Smithian-Ricardnm. sub¬ 
justice as foundation of wage jeetive school, 203-4 > .^ er * 

theories, 10; neglects socio- man historical school, 204-6; 

logical element, 13-14; empha- modern German and American, 

sises rationalistic and compcti- 206-7 I main error of, 207-8; 

tive side, 16; ignores racial class-conflict its background, 211- 

ground-patterns and distorts the *J3 ; bbscssed by Darwinism, 
individual, 17; neglects eco- 213-4 ; interest-groups of, 216-^ ; 

norA curves, 30-1; based on belief of m war, 217 ; changing 

inadequitte psychology, 59-62 ; views of as to interest, rent*e»;<u 

regards labourer as social unit, wages, 218^ distributes surplus 

64; ignores art as r- .rmajly value by extra-economic insti- 

affecting price, 65-6; seeks to tutions or political action, 213; 

standardise human satis factions individualistic basis of, develop- 

quantitatively, 66-7 ; trails- j ing class-conflict fend mechanical 
formation of, by changes in ! and exploitative efficiency, 23^3-4 
economic practice, 74; Amcrf- Economists, dussical, 2, 10, 66, 

can sub-regional modifications 195-6, 198-9, 2f^, -04, 205, 210 

of, ( S 100-1, 102-3, 207; its Education, n^odern public, nc«i- 

derirati^n from the uy incler- 1 paying, parasitical* and unprac- 
#stic conditions of <i|eat#ilritain J iical, 130-1 ; its siimffificfttion 
103; w its test of competition I t>v educational farms and 
not accepted # in the ca.y of I colonies, 131 
imported laboui^ 139 ; judges » efficiency, productive, tested, 
Eastern Wt^itutior^by Western'' 8; human value* test*>insuffi- 
standards, 187 ; thlorie^ of, cient* 9$ dynamic and tftatie, 

require recasting in the light of of the individual, 55-6 ; Western 

extended genetic pnd compare- ideal of, derived from Rome, 

tive study, 187-8 ; misses muuV 88-90 ; Indian ideal of, 90, 223-4 ; 

ing of customs and extra-eco- American, e^p^cially emphasises 

nomic standards, 188 ; represses physical determinant, 100 ; in¬ 
natural mstincts, 193-4; has crease ir, counteracted, 132; 

fallen behmd other sciences, 195 ; quantitative, not necessarily de- 

inust advance from an ecesnomics sirable, 142 , mechanical, draw- 

of norms to one of life-values, , backs of, 233 » • t 

196-7^ now in second stage of J?g5q>t, 272 , 

development, 198 ; should ap- Ely, Prof, on inheritahee taxation, 
proacn the third by way of a 246 
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Emigration, exploitation of, 112, 
f2i, 123 ; voluntary,'a subfecf: 
for international co-operation, 
119-20 

jEn cumbered Estates Acts, 273 
Endowments, 72,249, 277, 281 
Energetics, science vip <.0 supply c 
< nfeasure “of vajjie? 4, and of 
labour, reward and util'ty, to 
.E nergies,. equivalent, a factor iko 
ecdnoroic vafues, 6 
Fn«*-£;\ convertibility of, 3-4; 
—, natural store .of, in produc¬ 
tion, 3, 4 ; conservation oil 8- 
9; emphasised especially in 
America, 100; —, production 
and transformation of, 3, 5, 6; 
—, recoupment of, based on 
energetics, 10-11 
Engineering, English, 274 
England, and indentured labour, 
112-3, 114 ; —, economics of, 
as developed by Smith, 203-4 
English intemperance in India, 
169 ; probable cause of heavy 
mortality from hepatitis, 169 
Enlightened self-interest, 60 ; not 
‘ the motive of humanity in the 
mass, 62 

HSstrepreneur's'place in production, 
49 ; emphasised n. America, 101 
Equivalence, an economic conven¬ 
tion, ' 7; applies to human 
labour. 9; governs production 
and distribution 11 ; in higher 
, jnoral plane, 12 
Espinas, 190 

Estates, legislation for, 273 1 , 

Ethical competition, 71, 87, 116- 
20, 294-3; — co-operzLion, 

transition to, 132; — custom,' 
how td be realised, 13 ; — ftst 
of desirable community, 142 
Ethics, tfi^yve econoinics, 282, 286* • 
trendies or. economics, 290 
Eugenics of .race, an alternative to 
war, 182 

Eurasian settlement, 179 
Europe, Eastern, a centre of strife, 
* emphasises tj*; ( sociology of 
strife, 215-6 

European economic psychology, 
99 ; economical reaction against 
Roman individualism, 199 1 pro¬ 
tases against private property, 
245,; modern competitive devel¬ 
opment, 884-5, and regulation, 
285-6 


European, the, ; n trup^al Asia 
—always master or manager, 
never labourer, 179 
Evolution, economic,art of socio¬ 
logical evolution, 2 ; , co-opera¬ 
tion a».d cdmpetiti’dn equally 
important in, 40-1 ^ progress and 
arfest in, 109-10, 132; tran¬ 
sitional stagcs t in, 133—4' 
Exi^aitgc,* international medium 
ol, 1x8 ; transitional phenomena 
of, 125 ; -balance ./ef,*-12 8-9 
Exclusion of races from particular 
regions unjustifiable, 173-4' 
Experiments i.i Social sciences, 
difficulties of, 197 ; will be modi¬ 
fied by t*he scheme of life-values, 
197-8.; : s the ;iext stage of 

economics, 198; current, shibw 
more substitution than adapta¬ 
tion, 240; in devolution in 
India, 268 

Exploitation, limits of, should 
be determined by climate a~d 
population, 143 ; once a criterion 
of progress, 285 ; still character¬ 
istic of Western industry, 296, 
2 97 

Exploitative theory in th<? tropics, 
terrible consequence- of, in, 
154-5 ; acquiesced in by League 
of Nations, 121 ; gen ral evils, 
of, 156-7; proposed inter¬ 
national regulations, 157-64I 
protection against required, 174- 
5 ; tragic results of if unchecked, 

' 175-6 

. <: 

Family, the Indian social unit, 
64; .requirements ( 51 , shcrJd 
* determine minimum wage, 64-5 ; 
Western misjudgment of, 190 ’> 
—, the Western, too contractual, 

1 “should bee more ethical, 236 
Federatidu, economic, of the world, 
a pressing post-war problem, 
149-50; will reconcile racial 
v antagonisms, 150 
Female succession opposed to 
tribal feeling, 261 

Feudal system followed by liber¬ 
alism^ 212 

Fide-f^fdan law, 272 
Fiji, 112, 113, 114, 121, 141, 161 
Fire-arms, sale of, 157 
Fluctuations in Indian wages, 291 
(note), 292-3 
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« 

Food <^#stimptien, standard of, 
• not usifoi^n under all conditions, 

81 it variable factors in* 82; 

requires sfwrtlft'r investigation, 

82 ; higher in America. :of * 
Foreigners, \ights 01, 16^* 

Forests, mart^gemedt of, 2^, * 
Fortune^, enormous, a danger* 246 
France, 98; of tyie t yihysi'v'ral s, 

^02, <212; ccom.nAs' < 

property, 244, 245 
“ F^ee lalwut ” mi Cevloft, 114 
,Free%ade, English, 2(^4 
Frenffl colonies, 159 ; — Daliome ., 
*64 * % * 

Frenchman^ in Indo-Clpna, lives 
as a Frenchman, 179 
Fiyel as potential energy, 3 


I Hal, plough, 292. 

* tlfflbah, tiller of the soil, 251 
j 1 faff caste, i*oblem of, 157 
! % H.innhuif k «2IO 0 9 

1 J Inn v, 101, 204 j • 
i H.ippiness production, te*t of 
I# ecoi?omfc*tljriciency, 442 
! Harris, J. if, ion tragic results 
of f> m * exploitative policy, 

I'urs, Li.g® blocks, 25-t 
Health, unproved, 01 >oldi«#P i# 
Irj^ia, 171-3* * 

1* Hedonism as motive for Mi man 
conduct, 1, 59-60; disproved 
by inodern psychology, O0-2 
Hellenes, failure of to harmonise 
interc c ts of culture and labour, 

0 7 ® 


Gaul, 251 

Geddes and Thomson, on hunger 
and love, 214 
Genetic method, 250 
Geographical conditions, 97, 99 
Geophagy, 143, if 2 
George, Henry, 211 
German colonics, 154, 159; plan¬ 
tation system in, 154-5 ; labour 
•contfltets of, 160; destruction 
of nativcftife in, 175-6 
Germany, Western economic s"b- 
• region, *98 • 

Ghei., 84 

Gifts# 262 ; to a deity, in substance 
gifts to the community, 280 
Gold and silver, international regu¬ 
lation of, 118 

Gold industry and Chinese 1 abour, 

* 140* * 

Cjpods,* pnfluction and > imp- 
dmon, 0" * t • 

Gotra, a,tribal aggregatibrp based 
on religious kin^np, 91, 248, 283 
•Graeco - Koreano - Gothic cultiye ( 
series, 45-*6* inuuAce of wan- 1 
ing in the West, 19c * * 

Grazing grounds, 248. 255 
Great Britain, 118 . % 

Greece, classic, slavery in, 209 
Grog-shops, 268 

Group-communalism distinguished 
from tribrj communalism, 256 
Group formation, "on-he^onistic, 
61 » 

Guilds, mediaeval, 130, 131, 134 
Gumploiliez, 216 

Guzara, appanage for younger 
, scion f)f family, 250 


Hepatitis among English * and 
Indian soldiers, 1O9, 170, i;i 
H erd instinct, 68, 214, 215 , 

Heredity, 166 
Ilereros, 175 

Hildebrand on Smithian economics, 
204 

Himalayas, 179, 296 
Hindu labour in South Africa, 139 
Historical method yi comparative 
economics, 88 m 

• Hokkaido, 146* • 

Holdich on the mosquito, 172 
Holly as, 158 

Human energy,* recoupment of, 

9, 10-11 ; — machine, 9; — 
nature the ir olive power ,of« 
economic eVoiqjion, 57; — 

society, evolutional \ types of: 
quasi-Dolvmqrphic, 42; pa# 

# ti^ulate, 42; monlfetic central- 
► Ration, 42-3 ; pluralis^c group¬ 
ing or communalism, 43 

Humanism, 76 # 

* Mumanity, universal, ®r* Seal's 

vision of, 230 • *» 

Hunger &nd*love, 214 • * * 

j Huxley, Prof ,214 
I Hypostasis of functions in Western 
economics, 75-6 , 

♦ 

Ideals of Fast and West, 296 ; 
reconstructive, of the East, 297- 
8 

, Ijaradav, farmer of state rev^fcqe, 
.2?0, 253 

Illegitimate children, 157 
“ Illth," 200 
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Immigrants, 112 sex proportions j 
of, 113'; efficiency of ”139 r 

Immorality under tile -indenture 
system 113,121 , 

Immunisation, period for whites 
in tropics, 167 

Imperial exploitation, lhbdern, 180- 
'• 1"; natural justice the corrective, 

i8r 

*-Imperialism, iJntish comfncrciil! 
264 , ' 

'InlJiUsonment for labour offences, 
114 11 

/noth lands, 264, 2O5, 266, 268 
Increasing returns, law of, 5 
Indentured labour system, worse 
for employers than for employed, 
hi;" condemned by Sanderson 
Conftnittee, 111-2 ; Indian, pro¬ 
hibited in 1917, 112 ; " assisted 
emigration” as substitute, 112- 
?; sexual immorality of, 113; 
suicides under, 113-4 ; reinden¬ 
turing, 114; punishments, 114; 
proposed reforms of, 115, 160-2 ; 
abuses of, 115 : mercantile rings 
and, 123; Chinese and gold 
industry, 140; Indian, in the 
Colonies, 140-2 

“Kdia: conditions in favourable 
* to communalistrt, 86, 87, 107, 
189, 216; tariff of, 117; con¬ 
flict of economic types in, 137- 
8; co-operatic:i of in the war, 
146, 147 ; luture of as a British 
.Colony connected with suppres¬ 
sion of mosouit. 1, 172; cannot 
be a permanent home for ’Lntish 
t‘ colonist, 179 ; European ( resi¬ 
dents in, '179; home v. foreign 
labour in, 179; economic ^iro-i 
gress of, must be communjihstic, 
189: “a lost traveller from 
eternft;,” 190-1 ; British Empire 1 
in, *203; irrigation works in, 1 
a 2*45-6 r <” 11 

India, Southern, climate of, 172 
Indian and Chinese culture series, 
46 

Indian Archipeligo, 179 
Indian economic life, from tribal 
groups to village communities, 
91-2 ; 1 progress through in¬ 
creasing definition of relations 
Bfeiween communal groups^ and - 
decentralised state, 92; reac¬ 
tionary period under Muhamma¬ 
dans, 92-3; modem reactionary 


period under -Western* individ¬ 
ualistic rule, 93-4, 240“; a re- 
corfstructed- communalisn. the 
remedy for resifitartiunrest, 94-5, 

2 34 u ^ ^ 

Indian labour''in British Colonies, 
139, i'40-i; 182 ^ 

Individual, nature of, in relation 
to group-consciousness, 15; 
rtoAcrn lSrger conception of, , T 6- 
17;* in a progressive^ society, 
209; JL as Western economic 
unit, 74 • state super-if oosed 
on, 74; split into functional 
fragments, 75-6'' ^ 

Individual industry, p?rt of social 
service, 296 ; — property rights, 
ethical, £77 '' 

Individualism, in India, subordin¬ 
ated to communal interests, 282 
Indo-Aryan laws, 272 
Indo-China, 148, 159, 162, 179 
Industrial democracy, Eastern ideal 
of, 297; —education, e&ly 

practical, 130 ; now over-elabor¬ 
ated, 130-i ; its reform, 131 ; 
return to early forms of in 
Europe, 134; -7 efficiency 

through communalisrrfp’ Indiu's 
past, 221 ; — ideal in India 
tempered to the social ideal, 223- 
' 4 ; — progress as wAste rcduc 
tion, 5; — revolution, spirit 

of, expressed in Ricardo'c eco¬ 
nomics, 204 ; cause of economical 
reactions, 212 ; — systems of 

East and West, 297 
Industrialism, a recent product, 
201 ; compared with communal- 
ism. 226-7, 297-8 ‘ 

Industry. flr$t charge on, the upi^ep 
of the 1 group or concern, 51-2 
Tng-am-Scott, 99 

Inheritance tax, Western, 246, 248, 
249 ; InSlan, 248, 249 
Insanitary’ 1 herding of plantation 
labour, 155. 158 

Inspection, industrial. League ot 
Nations and, 120 

Instinct, driving power of human 
progress, 192 ; vital in economics, 
193 ; repressed inr applied eco¬ 
nomics, 193-4; recognised in 
Indian economics, 194 
Instincts and impulses, non-hedon- 
istic, influencing condiict, 60, 61, 
63; governed by th£ rational 
element, 62; of fear, anxiety, 
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• ^>ain, •revylsion and revolt, Icsg 
important than ncymal instincts, 
62-3 •« • 

Institutions, charitable nn< 1 com¬ 
munal, ahd common iAici , 278 ; 


w tJ.S.A.,^139, 148; extlusioif of 
flom British Colonies, 146, 14/, 
182 , protest at Peace Conference 
ap unst*racial disc|iminai#oii, 

J urn, to allot, 266 • 


munal, ahd common ijfnci , 278 ; I jam, to allot, 266 
Hindu religious and ck^nfable, fall, £83 • • * 
not distinguished, 280 * Jatras, pro' e^sicgis, 

Insurances, sociqj, # maintenance Jats,*2^,025^ 260 
^pf should be regulated 6g *_Tav<\ f 48 • 

ImegralSve type of economic ar- iimuli. ihana, 276 ( 
ran$em«nlJ», ^5, 76;* compared jirgah, 2 75 
1 wj% differentiating ,tvpe, 75-6 Johannesburg fjtar, 
Intellectual classes, 249 Johnston, Sir II. I 

Interest, depftid^ or* the time ment of African 
element pi production^ 7 Indians, 141 

Interest-group, Western, based on Joint family, 46 ; 
interests arte needs,* 21b; com- 71-2 
■netitive ideals of. 216 -- 7 * Tnwir 80 


petitive ideals of, 216-7* 

International code, evolutionary, 
proposed, 110-11 ; should up¬ 
hold rights qf lower against higher 
cultures, 116; —communahsm, 

• 241-2; — congress, duty of 

towards nati ve races, 176; — 
congresses, Berlin and Brussels, 
good work of, 157 

International co-operation—in ma- 

• teri^i and foodstuffs, 116; 

in transportation, 117; in 
commerce, 117-8; in exchange, 
118 ; 'In economic deve’ pmfcnt, 
118-9; in labour distribution 
a»d use, 119-20 ; in conserving 
native races and exploiting 
tropical regions by native labour, 
176-7 ' 

International justice, an ideal for 

• th^League of Nations, 182-3 


Jats,«2 260 

Vtav,\ T48 • • • 

iimuli. ihana, 276 (note) . 

Jirgah, 275 * 

Johannesburg $tar, I40 • 

Johnston, Sir II. H , on improve¬ 
ment of African agriculture by 
Indians, 141 

Joint family, 46; — ownership, 
71-2 * 

Jowtr , 80 

judge-mad- 1 law, 268 
Jungles, 124, 248, 2O5 
| Juridical personality, 280 
Justice in production, 9, 10" in 
distribution, 11-12, 51-2, 181 
Jute, 291 (note) 


Jagirdar, assignee of land revenue, 
250, 253 f 
Jainas, 83 
Jamaica, 112, 114 

Jamrao Colony, 246 * 

Japan, *146, 147, 148 
Japanese expansion, conflicting 
opinfons of classes and masses 
on, 149 (tyote)*; — labour in 


•n—in ma- Kaffirs, iio 

ffs, 116; Kamim, artisans and labourers, 

117; in 293 * » 

exchange, 1, Kanara, SoutE, 158 • 

re 1 pntent, Kangames, 114 

istribution Karambus, 267 

conserving Kardias, 253 , 

exploiting Karma, social, of East and West, 

ive labour, 236-7; West ru, crisis of, ,23^ 

* Kashmir, 179* 

1 ideal for Kavfcilya* 248 * 

, 182-3 Kharif, autunjnal haivest, 292, *93 

Jnvestn^mfts, foreign, 118-q f Ki<fnapping native labour, 155 

inland, 246, 271 * , ( * Klondike, 105 

Irrigatictfi problem moBifrcs prb- Knies, recognises relativity of eco- 
perty law in 4 mef ica, 24^ and j nomics, 204 
in Indi^ 245-16 ; failure in* j %Kochs on acclimatisation *i 68 
Trichinopofy due ^0 centra rsa* Komatis, 83 » *, 

tion, 267 ; — worM?,*a triumph Korea,*14^ • 

of English enginceis, 274 Kropotkin, Prince, 214, 245 

Island economics, 8%, 97 Kshatra dkarma, Hindu inter- 

* national code, 222 
" Kultur," ca^i^listic, 157 

id revenue, Kunbis, 253 

Kura, a plrt of land, 254 
Kurabandi, equitable .distribution 
of land by kuvu 0, 252 
* Kuri meramat, 265 


Labour, European, in Inum, uau- 
not compete with native, 179; 
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• « 

Labour, forced, required interna, 
tional safeguards, i$ 3 -q, 160 ;— 
import^, economic disturbances 0 
causeQ by, ^38-9, 140, 140-2 ; 
atrocities and scandals of. 159 ; 
abuses of, ft i6o ; —> rAifintcnance ( 
of, 4, 10-11, 50^51,64-5, 179, 
-in U.S.A., 100 ; — prob¬ 
lem an£ economics, 206- 7 — L ,' 

surplus or emigrant, .should be 
(rC&n^ollcd and used internation¬ 
ally, 1/9-20 

Lais tTT faire, now repudiated, 134 - j 
5; based on self-interest doc¬ 
trine, 203 
Lambams, 158 

Lancaster on degeneration, 127 
Land, increasing social care for, 
52; assimilated to capital in 
America, toi ; transition phe¬ 
nomena of its use and ownership, 
122-3, 134 ; misuse of, causes 
reaction leading to improved 
conditions, 126 ; as a redeeming 
factor, 131 ; native races de¬ 
prived of by force or fraud, 16^ ; 

' proposed international reforms 
involving recognition of tribal 
ownership 01, 163 ; suggested 
tropical policy ba^ed on govern¬ 
ment ownership of and tenancy 
subject to cultivation, 163-4 I 
— and natural resources as deter¬ 
mining form-of economic organi¬ 
sation, 86-7 

I,and exploitation, • colonial, 115, 
121-2, 155, 162 -w * * •« 

L vnd nationalisation, endangers 
human efficiency, 278, 279 ; sub¬ 
stitutes. machinery for person¬ 
ality, .281 

Land .ownership, communal or 
tribal,* 163, 247-9, individuals 
unknown Wore British rule, 255 
Land ownership, India - :' origin¬ 
ally family tenure in fact, if not 
in law, 247; individual pro¬ 
prietorship within, not without, 
the community-, 248; tribal 
ownership presumed, 248, 249; 
restrictions on alienation, 249; 
two forpis of: (a) political 

authority, and (6) occupational 
uso, 4250 ; evolution of political 
ownership through delegated 
authority, c250-1 ; distribution 
among tenants to ensure culti¬ 
vation, 251; occupational, origin 


• of, 251-2; Rajput pflttuSari viH 
lag<£, in pa$t held in sev#ralty 
and in part # joi»1*y, 252-3; 
*fhalkaris of tfie Deccat, owners 
degraded to tenants*253 ; Jat 
bhaiacfmra vinages^t cultivating 
owftcrs and tenants with fair 
distributer; o^the land, 254-5 ; 
afc/a^ce oft distribution *sy.stejp, 
25O , survival of common land 
as proof t>f comiriKn<fl own^ship, 
256-7; British misunderstcffiing 
of Indian land rights, presuming 
headmanA aosoltite ownership 
of land h,eld in common, 257-8 ; 
resulting injustice and bitterness, 
258-9,,; British treatment of cul¬ 
tivating possession as absolute 
ownership, 259--60, 263-4 i dis- 
tinction carefully preserved by 
Indians where not; confused by 
British, 260 ; land purchase 
introduced by Bntish, 160 ; sud 1 
cession—tribal customs modified 
under modern conditions, 261 ; 
alienation by gift limited, by 
will unknown, 262 ; substitution 
of Western property idea*f and it'j 
results, 262-3 ; comnflunal lands 
taken over or alienated by gov¬ 
ernment, 264-5 i village officials 
and servants also taken over 
by government, 265-6; service 
tenure misunderstood by British, 
266; supersession of village 
government results in confusion 
and failure to render needed ser¬ 
vices, 267, and creates demand 
for restoration of oi<j regime 
267-Sv; recent efforts at rectfcfij 
struclion and dawn oft respect 
foi^, customary law, 268-70; 
advantages of, commpnal system 
summarised, 270-i ^ remedial 
land law^, 272-4; ownership 
problems best regulated con¬ 
sciously by the agricultural 
groups concerned, 274-6 

Land Purchase Act (Ireland), 1903, 
271 

Land, sale of, for debt, 272 

Land ta>c, demanded by traders, 
209-00 

1 Landlord economics, 209; sup¬ 
planted by trader economics, 
209-10 

Landlordism, Indian, origin of, 
250-1 
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LarSs.fftserved, should 'e tar- ,-i, 
” opjn to those who ca culti e 
them, i8j. • 

Lassalle,J 30 

Law, follows ecotfcmii jforcc ntl 
conditions 24.1 ;• g / .r« . i«.t, 
bad for Tfest, 202-3 idge- ‘ 
made!! 268; Indian <•...• tary, 
beneficial result!.. stuu^f 260 
BkwsTXemedial, correcting T’gis- 
Ltive ijn^aljpi in liyiia, 272-4 , 
'^cemeal, will in t i -revent cm- 
n* 9 iic. revolution, 2^4 < 

L^dership, •con»mii,.l ! y impor¬ 
tant, 67 

League of* Nations, to#, cases for, 
117-8; an % earnest,of economic 
•and world peace, 120 ; standards 
of lor dealings with labour, 120- 
1 ; acquiesces in exploitative 
conditions in the tropics, 121-2 ; 
as a develdpment of the British 

• Empire, 148; must protect 
immature races and backward 
regions, 154, 176-7 ; must stand 
for international justice, 182-3 1 
as organ of international com- 

, muwlism, 242 

Legal injustice to coloured labour, 
160-1 ; necessary reforms, lbi 
Lichens.jllustrate federate n, 40 
Life or social values, differential, 
IJ, 13 . 7 ° 

Liquor traffic in the tropics, 15O, 
157 

List, Frederick, 153, 210 • 

Local government in India super- 

• seded by centralised, 2O4-7; 
demand»for res oration, .’'"'7-8 

^cal ojJlion, 268 > — 1 

Locke 011 property, 2 4 ?,*«, - 47 * 
Loria, 216 « 

Lyde, Prof., on colour and climate, # 

166 .•* *» * f 


•, 3*7 


Maine, Sij Uenity, 256, 2^3 • 
*M%istri, foreman, 158 
Majority ruT unchecked, 180 
Malabar,»i - • * • 

Malaria m u:ation*to accli^natisa- 
tio#, 172 

Malaya, j 15# • * # 

M l^nisaa,* truth of, limited 
,» to ending ^p.vts o| economig 
curves, 32-3 ; f.eeds quahlica- 
tion wl'ere it does*' pply^^-6 ; 
American critics ol, ig2 ; frte- 
dfmi from,* *34; t vbsimi^m of, 
213; suggested Darwinism, 213 
Man, economic, postulated by 
economic conventions, 7 ; com¬ 
petition of, must be controlled, 
12 . still too much the eigh¬ 
teenth century thee ist’s, indi¬ 
vidual, 13, 17 ; remote from the 
primitive man, 60-1 ; economic 
psychology rescued from, • 62 ; 
broken up into fragments, 75, 
76; as realised 111 Western 
business men, *.23, 233 
Man, higher type of, demanded 
• by socialists, 224 ; —, origin 

of, 127 ; —, psycho-social, of 
modern economics, 15-17 # « 

Manchester s^iool, 207 # 

Mandai, assembly place of village 
cattle, 264 

Mandates, 117-8, 303-4, 300 
Maniyam lands* labels held on ser¬ 
vice tenure, 264, 266, 267, 268 
Mantra, incai^a':on, 187 • 


Mane, *34 2*8 

Manuf admire. 


Machine production, emphasises 
quantity rather *tnan 
66; to be regulated and con¬ 
trolled, 69 
Madigars, 158 
Madras, suicides in, 113 
Madras Times, 114 ** 

Madras Village Cess and Service^ 
Acts* 265 ; Compulsory Labour 
Act, 266’; Succession law, 273 
Mahajtn, money-lender, 122 
Maidan pj^ces, flaj lands, 15K 


colloca 4 on in, 4-5 ; 
fc»ansitions •in, frgm simple 10 
complex, 125 

INmnufactures, increase uL in West- 
, em countries, 100 
iMaoris, no • 

I Margins of economi^curv^, 31-2 
Marriage, changed Western*vi$w <jf, 
134 ^ 

Marshall, Prof., 49, 153, 196 2l8 * 
287 

Marwaris, 83 ^ * 

Marx, Karl, *130; Geimanised 
English concept of profits, 206; 
revolutionary economics of, 207, 
212-3; analyses * capitalistic 
economy, 211 • • • 

Mason, village, 292 
*Math, monastery, 279 f 280 * 
Mauritius, 112 
Mauryas, 92 
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i;M»a whjtes,” 17# 

Melas, fairs, 54 
Mercantilists, 204 , 

Mesopotamia, 143, 154, 18» 
Metabolism, difftrential, 82 ; Indian 
and iSongoloid, 84-^^^s a#ect- 
ig& wage*, 141 4*; racially 
evolved, in adaptation # to con¬ 
ditions, 166; .chemical changes, 
' in, 168 * * 

Mid dk men. impoverish alid over- 
JompBijgte industry 128 
Militarism, 216 * 

Mill, John Stuart, 2, 66, 153, 196, 
206, 21.1, 212, 218 
Milner, Lord, 140 

Mines, African and Indian, 121,124 
Minorities', rights of, to be re¬ 
spected, 180 
Mir, Russian, 255-6 
Mirasdas, government tenants, 253, 
265 

Misdemeanours as crimes, 160-1 
Mitakshara, 248 

■ Money-lending, exploitative, in 
India, 73, 273 

Money-power, revolt against, 207-8, 

211, 246 

Mongols, 179, 182 

Monopolies, economic, a threat to 
world-harmony, 118 
Monroe doctrine, economic coun¬ 
terpart of, 102 
Montesquieu, 153 
Morris William, 43, 130 
'luoriality, comparative, of whites 
1 and natives in tropics, 11x4,-73 I 
of English and Fren'cn troops, 
fteavier abroad than at ho.ye, 
169 ; of whites and natives in 
Dutch East Indies, 169; >,f 

European and native armict in 
Bengalj70-3 

Mortality labour, caused by ex¬ 
ploitative system, 155^16^ 
Mortgage, 249, 272 
Moses, 134 

1 Mosquito, a bar to acclimatisation, 
172 

Mother and Child,'cult of, 90 
Mufti, 275 

Muhammadan landlordism and 
capitalistic industrial groups, 93 
Muhammadans, 92, 279, 280 
Muraciffel ownership, 246 
Muslibhiksha. daily offerings, 279 
Mutual aid in animal evolution, 

V 4 . 2I 5 


^Mysore colonisation erpenjieati 

179 . , . 

]• Napoleonic wars, ecdhomic reac- 

1 tionsof, ^12 • , 

Natal»ii2, 139, *42,141 
%Natioi^il tommunalisffl, ideal of, 
241 

I Nati#nahsat*|p, endangers _ effici- 
en «? a labour, 278, 2jjgrr hf 
checking the expression of^indi- 
vuiual personality, 281* ^ 

.Natives, rights of, 159; dtwen 
f 1 um ancestr.il tyntJi, 162 ; should 
be prottctec! by the state, 174-%, 
and their oghts assured by inter¬ 
national agreement, 176-7 
Natives' Nana Act in^outh Afric*, 
x 7 8 . 

Natural selection, economic, can 
be controlled if not suspended, 
no; physiological, 166 
Nature, man's obligations to, 9 - 
and kinship with, 194; physio¬ 
crat view of, 202 ; not a state 
of perfection, 244 ; — and art, 
return to, 131-2, 134 
Negroes, 140, 169 ^ 

Neustatler, 169 <T 

New Guinea, 143, 148, 182; — 


I^ebrides, 121, 154, 175;^— Zea¬ 
land, 144, 146, 182, 24O 
Nietzsche, 214 

Nirvana, fatalism, 191 J 

Novicow, 21O 
Nyassaland, 139, 307 

O’Dwyer, Sir Michael, qu custom, 

275 j 

Officialsr creation of by lnlividu^r 
‘ S ism, :P,o " 

“ Open door,” principle.of, J ii7-8 
Owen, Robert, 130, 279 

Pacific, ’and-grabbing in, 162; 

native exploitation in, 175-6 
Panchamas, 158 

Punjab, 246; 'most litigious prov¬ 
ince in India, 275 

Panjab Land Alienation Act, 268- 
9, 274 ; — Customary Law Con¬ 
ference, 275 
Panktis, 92 

Parental and domestic instincts 
• neglected by classical economics, 
60, 64 ; economical significance 
of, 61, 63, 64-5 
Paris, 124 
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Sa/5?Tafortipn of land held jointly. L , fcciologital factors ond ttein* 
257,264,267 . • | d* d effect., 34-6; despite com 

Paihaari, I^ipu* system of land 
held jointly, 252, 253, 2^7 • 

Paup' rism ind parftiitisis*, 55 
Peaci, econ«guc, S eomjitidft of 
wc 'Id harmdhy, 117-8, 120 • 

Peas nt’proprietorshi i movement 
in Europe, 271 * '•* . 

Fekiz^V), 148 9 

Personality, •mc^vidu, developed 
b)flfconinuinalisiu, 281 
3 r^n: 


Per^Sality social cl; ^ •* (pro- 
^ssioi.als, artist^ etc*), economic 
value of, O7, 68; communal 
provision, for in India, 1 *222, 11 4 
Phaleas, 245 t * 

Philippine Islands, 148 » 

Physiocrats, economics of a pro¬ 
duct of the France of their tune, 
202-3 ; single tax, impot unique, 
of, 210 

Shysiological differences, of basic 
importance to comparative eco¬ 
nomics, 84, 142-3; as affect¬ 
ing labour, 84-5; disregard of 
in Indian factories a source of 
detflUoration and degradation of 
labour, *65; their bearing on 
wages, 143-4 ; — justice 111 p r o- 
ductio**! 9, 10; as lou daUion 
of distributive justice, 11 
Pigou, Prof., 153 

Plantation labour, improved sys¬ 
tem of proposed, 114-5; “ 

system, tropical, evils of, 156-7*; 
proposed international regula- 
* tion of, ^57-64 
^lantatioiA, development* • 
^polourea labour, 1 
Planters, and coolis, 11 2 ,? 5 « 
Planters’ colonies in 
Plough holdings, 244 , 

Political cdnflitions Effecting ^ eon r 
nomics, 97 ; in America, 102 
Polymorphism, minimises compe¬ 
tition, 41 ; but checks individual 
development, 42 

Population, growth of, depends 
on laws of changing productivity 
and utili4y, 32 ; Malthus’s doc¬ 
trine of, true only .for the 
descending curves, 32-3^ quali¬ 
fying factors, 33; secondary! 
dispAitions, 33-4; cycle and 
rhythm—the demogenic curve, 
34; biological and psycho- 


pi icati^\s and retrogressions 

* moves fn a spiral of pfogmss* 
36-7; increase ft in We t crn 

, couiltriuBj <19-100 ; distril utiou 
of bettreei! lyid anti m inA;*;- 
turss, Jiow» determine , 123; 

, • A^st»alian, 145* • t # 

Portuguese labour dontraet abuses, 
60; labour proP’Ain .i&.lmrg, 

I 16' ; fempeja ,;e, 169 t, 

• Posftmy, interests of, 278 * 

Potter, village, 291-2 
Pragmatism, 76 

Pre-emption Acts, 268-9, 274; — 
right, 48, 249, 269, 27. 

Prescr ption, 244-5 • 

Pi ice, not 1 pendent on ma»ginal 
utility or other single vurablc, 


26, 27; dependent directly 
equation of demand and supply, 
26, 27 ; regulation of, 285, 286 
Product, represents transformation ( 
of energy, 5 , 

Production, physical significance 
of, 2-3 ; how affectctl by laws 
of diminishing and increasing 
returns, 4-5 ; tiftie element in, 

7 ; cfficicrfty in, how testqd, 

8 ; biological analysis of, 9-10 ; 
complementary to consumption, 
10, 55 ; spiraj of, 29-30 ; curve 
of, distinguished *from curve of 
productivity, 30, curve oj— 
partially *»ea.od by classical 

.-~y ra —- ^ 

Productiveness, test of, 3 ; wnge 
jy 1 Ultcn nes of, 13 # 

Pi^Sductivity, curve of, distin- 
• I pushed from curve <?f produc- 
| tion, 30 ; cycles of, 30 ; ascending 
»! » parts of neglected lif ‘classical 
* 1 economics, 31 ; i^irgin^of, 32; 
Amctie*. curve of.^oi; ascend¬ 
ing curve, American instance, 
104-5 1 phenomena accompany¬ 
ing ascent of, 105 , 

Productivity je^rminant of wages 
emphasised in America, 100-1 
Profit by r< distribution of energy, 
7-8 ; regarded as 1 wages of 
management " in America, 101 
Profit-sharing, co-opera 1 *np, •118; 

, * -, motive of, 67-8 , 

Progress, economic, t must follow 
lines of the past, 236-7 ; —, 


by 



/ 


i INDEX- 


330 , < 

* tfcrfee stages of, ^92-3,. 197 ; Wot c 

always from status ( f o contract, 
282 \ 

Property, Indian emphasis on joint 
ownfrship S'f, 71-2; Roman 
individualistic codp,.*f losing . 
ground ill the Wes\,, if )9 » dif¬ 
ferences in ideas"o?! du° bo f h to 
,. environment and to race p-sycho* 
logy, 243 ; Roman force theory 
244; '‘protests against its 
Snjustrc, 245 ; irrigation prob¬ 
lem causes modifications' 111 
America and India, 245-6; 
modifications of in New Zealand 
and Ireland, 246; socialistic 
legislation against, 246 ; muni¬ 
cipal,-and public ownership of, 
246 ; inheritance taxation of, 
246; developing idea of as a 
( trust, 246-7 ; menace of arrested 
in the West, 247 ; sense of in 
India governed by social sense, 
249; ideas of, attached to pro- 

* ducts of land rather than to land 

itself, 250; principles of recon¬ 
structed law of, 276-8 , expres¬ 
sion of personality essential to, 
2$i (and set Land Ownership, 
Jndian) 1 

Propertyless classes, 248, 249 
Prostitutes, importation of, 113, 158 
Protection against, unethical com¬ 
petition for less advanced peoples 
* and regions, 174 ; when and how 
to apply it, I 74-5'*: exemplified 
< in Basutoland?* 17>,_.ueedv.d in 
c South Africa, 178^ and n» Asia, 
179-80; a* international fcn- 
£ern, 181-2 

Protection) American, 102; — of 
coloured labour, an overdue 
refonrf,' J C61-2 ; — of the pro-' 
ducer; and trader, 210; of the 
< consumer, 211 / ; 

Proteid consumption, reduced in 
tropical climates, 79-80; com¬ 
parison of, Indian and Western, 

81 ; standard <fd, c not the same 
.under all conditions, 81 ; needs 
further investigation, 81-2 ; Euro¬ 
pean standard of, repugnant 
to Indians, 83-4 ; its irreducible 
miuinv-m, 84 ; a determinant 
of physiological characters, 160 ;.i 
increased i in cold climates, 
168 


Providence in bmitfnan, eccaiomi^ 
203, 204, 210 r 

Psychological conditions affecting 
economics, 97. 99 * 

Psychology ts, Social, neglect ra- 
tiofial nlemeift in cunduct, 62 ; 
overrate the abnormal, 62-3; 
miss dynamic character ot human 
p^'diolo^y, 63-4 
Psychology, Indian, 73 ^' 

Psychology, of classical ''coflbmics 
inadequate fc 39 ; hedonisti£ cal¬ 
culus upset by modern psycho¬ 
logy, 59-C0 ; 'noii^hedonisticin¬ 
stincts and impulses influencing 
conduct, 1 60-1, 64-9; group- 
formation based on non-hedon- 
lstic natives, 61-2 
Public enterprise, 290 
Public Works Department, 267 
Puli, sheaf, half as la:fge as a bhan, 
291 

Punchayct, caste council, 158, 239, 
275, 286 

Purohit, priest, 280 
Putumayo outrages, 159 

f 

Qazi, a judge, 275 
Queensland sugar industry, 146 

4 

Rabi, pulses, spring harvest, 291 
(note), 292, 293 

Race and colour prejudice a bar to 
international peace, 148-9; to 
' be reconciled by world federation, 

1 5° ; — psychology, differences 
of, reflected 111 economics, 200 
Racial patterns precede' individua,- 
\ x tion, i'»; as key to the individuW. 

'17 1 

Raja, { political ruler, 255 
Rajputs, 252, 253 

Claimable conLibutioiis, 72, 279-80 
Ratzcnhofk'r,' 216 
Rebarbarisation, 124 
Reciprocity, beginning of, between 
4 fndia and British Empire, 147-8 
Reclamation schemes, colossal, by 
international co-operation, 119, 
120 

Reconstruction, economic and so¬ 
cial, far East and West, 46-7; 
.. in the West, may benefit from 
study of civilisation in tte East, 
186, 194; must be b^sed on 
social structure of the race 
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socialistic* 1 ^reproduction, ^ow 


•^affected, • 189, 232 
anil coninmnalistif methods com¬ 
pared, '&%- 6* Indian, i>. # bt 
attained ( through modified com- 
munalism, 234; ^Wesroru,be 
attained flhjough modeled indi- 4 
vidu^Jism, 234-0 , must Afflow 
the lines of Uie ^st, 'Vj-7 ; 

^£n^Hj*nment efforts *at ia ’friha, 

268- ^y difficult]<-s of, in the 
case ci *a flcommullal system 
uSjermined by individualism. 

269- 70; Eastern ideals of. in 
•Ifce direction of etliK.d compe¬ 
tition Sf\d naturalistic justice, 

297-0 

Recreations, Obmmunat, 54* 

“Red Rubber,” 111 
Redistribution of land, periodical, 

254-5. 256, 271 (note) 

Regional and. physical conditions 
as affecting form and type of 
% economic organisation, 78-9; 
climate and proteid consump¬ 
tion, 79-82, 83 -4 ; physiological 
differences and work, 82-3, 84 -5, 
t 6.|^7 ; access to land and coni- 

• munalism with economic inde- 
pendenct, 8G-7 

Regional differences affecting ^ o- 
nomicsTsurvey of, 96- 8, \. estern, 

99-103 ; — — not affected by 
sdtial reconstruction, 47 
Regional economics, basis of, 47 , 
business of, 98, 103 ; will buil^ 
up economic experiments under 

• regjonal # conditions, 180 ; recon- 
structioi^al philosophy o f , ’ 36-7 

Relativity in economy cs nominally 
#^nd partially conceal fby ecgf* 

nomists, ^8-9 ; implied oy rel.i- j Ros^her, 153, 204 


affected * b 
economic co.»* 


biological* and 

dilu../.j5-6 , 

Kej I iiation of for^gn and 

debts, 180 « 

Ih seAc^" Saids, call Jpr reclama¬ 
tion, re2 * • # * 

Rcstercl.t-'i, physiological, 9, 10- 

*Af ,55 *: • • 

{•‘evenu. »fficers, Bri^jsh/in India, 
263, 267 • * # 

Revolution, economic, beffeficial if 
wisely guided, ^74 * 

Revolutionary economics, 207, 
21^-3 

Rhodesia, 139 

Rhythm, law of, a furftlamental 
and regulative concept* 28-9; 
illustrat’d! in the prod Active 
process, 29-30 

Ricardian teachings, mistaljpnljr 
applied to India in the 'seventies, 
272 

Ricardo, 2, 75, 15;, 196, 204, 205, 
210, 211, 212, 218, 272 
l'fcce cultivation, introduced in 
British Guiana by Indians, 141 
Right of way, international, 117 
Rights, violation of, 180 • 

1 Rings, mercamile, manipulation ^>f 
agriculture by, 123 
Ripley on alcoholism in India, iC 3 -<j 
Riwaj-i-am, 275* 

Rodbertus, 211 * 

Konic, the protf type of Wester# 


R 


_ ffrg^sation, 88-90; 

ty’Ji’o giulf^arasitic^pity, 123-4! 
.dfion against, 199, 245-5! 
pperty doctrine 244-5 , 

isevelt, 21 


IlUlIUStS, yjo-y , impucu uy .w.r -—w . ^ -r 

tivity in life, *199-200; i^cog Ruskin, 43, 195, 200, 212^79 

1 __ .mr-.- * ^Russia. t(>3 * _ 


nised by JCijies, 

Religious and charitable instil u- 
tions not distinguished in India 
280 

Rent, in India, not H independe* *h 
evolved as a separate share, 72 , 
more of the nature of a tax, 72-3 ; 
now introduced as based on 
foreign m%dels, 73 

Rent, nature of, 8, old ayd new 
views of, 218 

Repeal £>i certain laws imperative 
in Inaia, 268 

Repression of natural instincts in 
* applied gconomigs, 193-4 


j ^Russia, 163 0 

Russian danger, 179^ • , 

Russians,"^lbse Asiatic administra¬ 
tion on custom and tribal system, 
275 

Ryots, 266, 267 * 

Ryotwan villa§es^66, 269 


Sahara, 119 
Samis, 252 
SUSiihon, 279 
!Samitis , 92 

Samudayam lands, undivided vil¬ 
lage common lands, 264 . 
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c* 

*Sanmhas, < 

Samutthans, 92 ^ 

Sanderson Committee, 141-2 

Sardar, garfg-master, 124 
Satisfactions, falc-of-thumb mea¬ 
sure of value, 4 ; allied to defec¬ 
tive reactions, 21 6 

Savannas, Central American, 119 
Savara, 24,7 * • « * 1 ‘ 

Sch&ffle, 205 ‘ , 

Schooll^er on Ricardian economics, 
205; social phenomena dis- 
cre<? ; ting abstract econonLus, 
206-7 

Science development m three stages, 
197 

Scythian?, 93, 253 
Sebait, isanager of math or temple, 
28c. 

Segregation, 166, 168, 178, 179-80, 
220 

Selbbrne, Lord, on indentured 
labour, 111 

Self-determination in regional eco¬ 
nomics, 87 

Self-interest, Smithian doctrine of. 
«203 ; of England, the interest of 
mankind, 204 

Self-supporting education, 131 
Sqjigman, Prof., 207 ; on wealth 
as a public trust, 247 
Semple on tropical diseases, 168 
Senart, 190 r ' 

Senegambia, iff) 

^Sept, occasional labourer, 293 
Servitude, producedland-grab- 
( bing, 162 v AVr 

Spec-proportion under indentured 
labour, 11^', 115; shoulcf^be 
Corrected by employing woben 
and children, 158 

Sexual,irregularities in the tropics, 
I 5^-7*I w d>roposed legislation on) 
157 ; ^cconspany alcoholism, 169 
Shamilat, owaed jointly/^2,^.53,264 
Shanans, 83 

Shire highlands of East Africa, 177 
Sjam, 117, 148 

Siberia, habitable, fyy whites, but 
necessary for expanding Russian 
and Mongolian peoples, 178-9 
Simplification, economic, in pro¬ 
duction and consumption, 129- 
3a; education, 130-1; ( in 
industry,-131-2 * • 

Sind, 246, 2® 

Sirdar, overlord, 250 


pSijcsa land song, 258 
Slavery, abolition of, 157, J58; 
in classic Greece and Southern 
T 5 .S.A., 209; old view of, 

244 +• 

Slaved, rynaway, anffr "bolted 
coohs, 114 

Slums in Indian mill-areas due to 
uipjatural conditions, 85 • 

Small, br., on clas3-conflic+", 215 f 
Smith, Adam, subjective economics 
of, 203-4 ; opposed by GeAnan 
school, 204-5 » champions 'pro¬ 
ducer and ti-ad^i, 210; ^iis 
classification of society, 212; 
his wage theory, 287 
Smith, Peshiae, 102 * 

Smrilts, 92, 94, 270 (note) 

Sociability as much a law of nature 
as struggle, 214 

Social charge on industry, 51; — 
evolution, stages of, 42-4, 45; 
course of, multilinear, 45-6; -» 
orgamsation, superimposition of 
exotic on indigenous unscientific, 
115-6; — personality, develop¬ 
ing in the West, 279; Indian 
examples of, 279-80; Should 
share in national dividend, 280 ; 
Hindu symbol of, the deity, 280- 
r; educed by comfLunalism, 
281 ; — sympathy and the herd 
instinct, important to economics, 
68; institutions of, should be 
more systematically supported, 
y 68-9 ; examples of such support 
in India, 72; — utility (con¬ 
sumption), heightened - by ‘num¬ 
bers f and sympathy*/ 25, 54,; 
< insep^ratyerirom individual utfco 
T ties, vo, as a new dimension 01 
satisfaction, 56; tvork of in 
« actual life, 56-7 . 

{Socialism, implies ’simplification, 
130; endburaged by disparity 
of wealth, 207; its theory 
of value defective, 213 ; demands 
''higher type of man, but tends 
to mediocrity, 224; cannot 
force men to be altruistic or 
educe altruism out of egoism, 
224-5; less hopeful than com- 
muntilism as line of advance foi 
> the West, 240 

Socialist criticism of modern indus¬ 
trial ideals, 224; property 
legislation, 246, 272 



TmITiIMj.* chiefr cause ot humai? 

X evowtiQn, 215 » * 

Society, old and ’jpw conceptions 
of, 197 ;• ^institutions of, alv'ays 
in thetenaking, ^00 
Sociological and evolutiona ’V ideas 
modern, ^compatibleit ft class-^ 
ical. economics, 1-2, 19ft; — 
outlook and cpnd; ijpns -'fating 
eaBflomics, 92. 99 * ^ •» 

Sociopj^ a aynarrical science, 
TK5-6') 'Western, attributes pro- 
Jfiss to conflict, 415 ; this view . 
a product of a region of conk U,* 1 
^15-6 * ' 

South Sea Islanders, tj5~6 
Sowcar, money-lender, 122 
Spanish temperance, *69 
Spencer, Herbert, 214, 

Spiral of progress of life-values, 

28; of production, 29-30; of 
population, 37; generally, of 
social progress, 37 
•Squatters, Australian, 163-4 
Sraddha, offerings to ancestral 
manes, 34 
Srenis, 92 

Standardisation of economic insti- 

• tiraons impossible, 201 
Standard! of efficiency and com¬ 
fort less developed in tr<g>ical» 
thanfh temperate clinn ->, 7/ 

State, super-imposed on the indi¬ 
vidual in the West, 74, an 
integral part of the individual 
in the East, 74; corresponding 
centralised and decentralised 
t organisations, 74-5, 76 ; West¬ 

ern reaction against, checked bv 

• the ^1, 199 » , 

^^tate socialism, We^rnj 219, 

Statics agd dynamics? ISboucumi 
201 9 > 

Status, Eastern,9 explained,,285, 1 
294, 2^5; from # natujali.>t^, 

becomes ethical, £83, and regu¬ 
lates contractual relationships, 
283, 284; natu*alistic f, 

284 ; Western misconceptions of 
corrected, 290 

Steppes, Central Asiatic, 119, 182 
Sterility, %a limiting factor in 
colonisation, 10J 

Stimulus and reaction, ®laws of, 
20-1; modifications of, 21-6 
Storage, natural provision for, 40 
Strain Settlements, 179 
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Strikes, lock-outs, ^employment*, 

, * off-setaagainlt modem eflit^noj* 

‘V | 

Strugg’jj .for existence. economic, 

• 19-id; in India, ip $ • 

Submission and lAdcrship, econo¬ 
mic v»l’|e of, 67 

Sub-re Aval differences allaying 
eeoimVies* 98-9 

>Sify .ihution, edbriomiC|evils of ip 
iiul a, .232, 262-3 ; crudeness of, 

240 * » * - 

Success, economic, true^est m— 
Surplus productu .1 of \%lue in 
terms of happiness, 142 
Succession laws, 273; —, tribal 
preference for male line, 261 
Sugar industry, threatened by 
emancipation, 140 * 

Suicides under indentured * 4 abour 
system, 113-4, 121 
Sumatra, 148 * 

Supply, influenced by cost d! pro¬ 
duction, 26; reciprocally depend¬ 
ent on demand, 26-7 
Surinam, 112 

Surplus labour and differential 
wages, 7 ** 

Swatantrams, artisans' shares of 
crop, 266 * » 

Swiss industlial education, 134 » 
Switzerland, 246 

Sympathetic internal glands, a 
possibility, \5 

Syndicalism, a simplification, 129 


Taft, 21 i ^ 

T 4 

Tajupri) ika, # i39 *** 

■fftrilt reform, intefnational, 117; 
/— revision, demand for, 2if* 
T^manian native, extinction of, 
no , 

Tax, natural or single, *ftb 
Taxation of inh^ritanA in the 
W^frx§6, 248, 349; in*India, 
248, 249 

Tenancy laws, 272, 273 4 

Tenant farmers, increase of^ in 
U.S.A., 27^ >almost < rly culti¬ 
vators ir India, 272 
Tenants, without voice in village 
management, 255 ; »British divi¬ 
sion of, 263 

teutonic culture series l^pdifiqd by 
Roman influence, 46 « 

Thalkaris, Deccan landlords, 253 
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Thompson, 

^Tintyr Persian wheel, 292^ ♦ f 4 

Tirmani, stalks of grain of t)noe 
lengths for binding 1 wh^at, 291 
«.(note) r *- 
, Tiyar women, r>j8 
Tobagcf; 113 
Tod(Jy, 80 - 
Togoland, 175 

^Tolstoy, 43 < < »•> 

idols as potential energy, 3, 4, 5 
Tou$jiapient, w Western economic, ! 

^95-0^, 

Town^and country, balance be¬ 
tween, 123-4 

Trade unions, increasingly inter¬ 
ested in status, 286 
Trader economics, developed by 
Adam A Smith, 209-10; sup¬ 
ported by consumer economics, 
210-11 

Transition, three stages of, 133-4 I 
illustrations of, 134-5 
Transvaal, 121, 139 
Tribal communalism, ancestor of 
group-communalism, 256 
Trichinopoly, 267 
Trinidad, 112, 113, 114, 161 
Tropical diseases, obstacle to white 
exploitation, <*43 ; — plantation 
system, general cv/s of, 156-7 ; 
reforms proposed in, 157-64; 
— products, in demand, 145, 
156, 176; — regions and their 
exploitation fry ' native labour, 
a question for international 
hgreement, 176-7, 1,^1-2 
1 Trotha, Von, 173 A <•. 
Tqndras, Siberian, 119 
Tunis, 169 v ' Nbv 

Turgot on proprietary rights, 
Turkey, 14G 

Types .or regions, economic, • by 
what -substituted, '96-8 ; must (( 
be studied Jioth as an order 
.Statically and as a st^c dynam¬ 
ically, 108; stages of, 109; 
rudimentary, 109-10, 116; con¬ 
flict of, illustrated, 136; — of 
economic arrangement com¬ 
pared, 75-6; —, social, not 

■ statical but dynamical, 186-7 


Ugaiv>V39, M3 

Ulothrix, illustrates beginning of, 
co-operatiop, 39 


r ( c. 

(United Provinces. suioides^^i, 
r ^13; tenant cultivation ipo 

271 * succession law in, 273 ( . 
United States,' 139; 146. 168, 246, 

272 ;-Immigration Law, 

148 v 1 

Unit/of fylankirtd, 239^ 
v Universal economics, foundation of, 
47, 98; basis of, 228-9'; syn¬ 
thetic,/® 29^30 ; historical method 
of, 230-1 * 

Unrest, ecoiipmic aad social, 5 n the 
West, indicates a critical ^urn, 

! 90; in India, to be remedied 

by a rejuvenated bommunalipxn, 
94-5 

1 Upns, tenafits at will, 253 
Urine companents, European apd 
Bengal® compared, 83; racial 
differences in, 166 
IJsanas, 248 

Utility, measurement of in terms 
of vital [energy, 10; principles 
of, analogous to laws of stimulu', 
and reaction, 20, 21 ; relation 
to of modifications of stimulus- 
reaction laws, 21-5; formulae 
of as yet empirical, 25; mar¬ 
ginal, 26-7 ; curve of, 3 *. 31; 
American curve of, 10 if; ascend¬ 
ing curve of, American and 
Australian instances, S05; de¬ 
scending curve of exhibited in 
India, 105 * 


Vaccaro, 216 

Vaisyas, agricultural and trading 
classes, code of, 222 
Valuation, ethical, in IntdjL, 295 
yalue, o]xl and new measures 
; rcfc-ibn of to energy con¬ 
sumed in production, 1 '5, 6 ; sur- 
. plus, Karl JJarx’s ,pame for 
profits, 206*' 1 * 

Values, new> economics of, 189, 
201-2 

Varna-asrama,, 44, 46; — — 

aharma, code of communal 
duties, 91, 191, 221, 223; — 
dharma, 217, 222 
Varnas, religious groupings, 239 
Vegetarians, Indian, 83 
VenereaA disease, 113, 157-8, 171-2 
, Vices, exotic, 115, 156-7 
Vico, 153 
Vidal, 211 
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See 


* » 

nftmunity, developed from » 

__, 'structures, 46 ; rights jf ,1 

Wjjprseded by British povero- 
ment, ; ’ super -sxion 

based %n misconc prion, »>0-^7; 
demand for resrorauJu, .07 8 ; 
efforts af^ recr#istru<^>. «nd I 
dawn of understanding, -04- 70 ;re 
vitality of, but boil reparative 
-policy necessar^. !i*V , • , 
vffiagriiiidustr^ Indian.* aages 
■ fixfll bJWu^om, 289, anil 

bUted on family r^eds, 290-1 ; 
rSdified for time, exertion 
skill, 291;* differ %i localities, 
^1-2 ; fluctuate, 292-3 , agree¬ 
ments lilble to revision, 293 
Villages, two passes oS» 250 
Vvtalistics, 19 • 

Wadders, 158 
Wage fund theory, 100 
Wage standard, Eastern: super¬ 
imposes customary or ethical 
standard od contractual rela¬ 
tion, 287-8; regards ethical 
forces as principal and economic 
as obstacles, 288-9; dues not 
ignWe productivity or supply 
and demand, but subordinates 
them, 289 ; illustrated in Indian 
communal industry, 290 1 • 

-, Western : over emphasises 

competition, 287; based on a 
self-stultifying theory, 287, 289 ; 
regards customary or ctliica 1 
forces as disturbing facto*, 
economic as normal, 28-, 288; 
* recent reaction against, 289-90 


Wagner, 205 
Wialker, jfu 
w Sicas, tgA - 

Wants mjnfary, 17-8 , geometrical 
1 pr greiAiori of, 18 9, * ^ more 
ina, 19, 56; oe studied 

psjnhokiuicplly, 19-20 ; limited 
and lfcs* Intense ltf favourable 
, cflijiat^i 7*, relativity of, 200 
! # iVav n social axsofc in ihe West. # 
abolition of my inter¬ 


national commmialki 
idfitic i 


«f, 

ition 


median 




and 


^age theories, 

^Vages, .differential, £ *fre 11- If, 
287, 288*. law of—a coijpKx, 

13 ; affected by social values. 
13-14 ; dttcrminSl by i^oup 
or class, 50 ; miniaiim, Should 
provide for the family as social 
unit, 64-5 ; in India, not fixed 
by competition, but by adjuVi- 
ment to the standards of sub¬ 
sistence, 72; wily higher in 
America— 100-1 ; affected by 
metaboliSn, 147-41 regulation 
of, 285 ; Western approximation. , 
to Indian customary standard, 286J 
—, reai percentages ,of increase in 1 
Western countries,^! 00 


European 

*4, iv, ; r d> bt ^nd 

ri , 1 .its of, 278 

Warn- and cold climates, eco¬ 
nomical characteristics compared, 

170-7 * 

Waste reduction of me^is pro¬ 
gress, 5: social regulation of 
necessary, 8; of individual 
consumption, 54 ; of ccmraliseck 
inhibition and control, 132 • 
Water and acclimatisation, 168 
Wealth, a perennial stream, 6; 
conception .f, not absolute but 
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2 ^INCIPtlS OF COMPAR^rfVE* ECQNOMI€S. * 

and, evolutionW incompatiblS with this "water-tight com- 
partpient theory of fiyed economic categories, and iinper- ! 
fectly analysed norms/chhracteristic of the prS-evofutiottary 
classical economists frotn Ricardo to Mill, and m!ike it 
necessary that „we should recast the body of economic 
principles in the light cl those scientifi&'methods of analysis 
which rrc being applied with rich promise of fruitful nosf 
to all other sociological sciences (including law and juris-' 
prudence) under the ruling concept of Evolution as, applied 
to the phenomena of life and mind. , •, , 

Economic principles will thus appear to be, not merely 
economic, but also, in their ultimate grounding, physica 1 
and biological. But this is not the, whole truth. The 
obverse lias also to be presented. Economic evolution as ‘ 
a part of sociological evolution adds a mew clement of choice 
and conscious adaptation to the instinctive processes of 
organic evolution, and accordingly the physical and biologi¬ 
cal baccs of the economic life must be lifted to tbc psyoho- 
sociofogical plane. And in this plane the same principle 
of adaptation to the environment, which is the essence of 
evolution, creates, in response to ;> diversity of environments, 
a variety of life-schemes and economic values, pnd different 
social and historic series in different environments, material 
and cultural. Hence tile imperative heed to-day of a two¬ 
fold movement,in economic thought: a movement of de¬ 
scent in the analysis of economic principles down to their 
- originating and limiting physical and physiological condi¬ 
tions ; and, secondly, a mev, rrent of ascent, which, starting 
from these basic physical "and biological conditions and 
factors, works up Ly the synthesis of life^aiil history to 
the various social and economic laws, categories and Values 
that govern different social and econsupic regions and 
environments. 

Physical Significance of Production. —Let Ms, then, 
apply physical and biological analysis to the more important 
corcepts of tt^e economist. Production,*for ‘example, 
physically considered, is the liberation of energy 1?^ certain 
processes and its storing updn-a certain collocation, i'.e., in a* 
certain arrangement ‘of matter. The sum total of energy 
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is not increased by production, bpt jj; so transformed and,so 
• redistributed iij potential and kinftip energy as to be^con- 
ducive tt> the'satisfaction o*f hurrfan ■purptAe. * ThctyhysiJal 
signiftcance of production may bg exhibited .fn different 
draracteristic forms. Some of "these may ,l*» ljcrc noted : 

( 1 ) Sometimes 1% store of tiStuse is converted.directty 

Sato ..kinetic energies .or into potential energies. Juel, for 
•example, in the h*rms of c<tij, gas* oil, etc , represents ^morc 
•easily available form of p^Vntial energy in* relation t<5 
meclfanicu^ energy, while feed represents the same in relatlbn 
to*human energy.* In the case pt tools, implements And 
similar other loans of tai>itiil there js the same transforma-, 
tfon of the natural jtore iah. more easily available forms df 
potential energy such as can keep for .a longer duration and 
can be distribuledtotei many successive uses! These latter 
are distinguished from the fuel or food ejass in the same way 
as prodpetion-goods are distinguishable frpm consumption* 
goads. . ' * 

In bffth these cases the test of productiveness is the sbrplus 
or excess of energy in what is‘gained or rendered available 
over what is spent. . 

( 2 ) Apart from those forms of production-goods the 

store of nature may be used for the mamSactum of con¬ 
sumption-goods in Which Jhc production of energy, human 
or mechanical, is not the' clirhcl object as, in the previous 
mode. Here ut.ihty Embodied iij matter, is the governing 
aim; but this has also a twofojd reference to energy* 
In the firsf- place, production In such manufactures is as 
much a ease of energy-transformation as in the*extractive 
or agricultural industries of the first class. In the second 
pjpcb utility itself implies the transformatibn of energy into 
a psychical prodjrcb, and^as such # may efime fo be quanti¬ 
tatively estimated and usecl as an inclex of energy, in a 
vital o» a psychical form. . • 

Determination of Value by Energies.*— With advances, 
in applied sciencqthc*various forms of energy will mor* and 
more become mutually convertible without wastage or dissipa¬ 
tion, and consequently tire productive process as well js the 
resulting production in all the above* varieties, asricultural. 
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extractive, nfanufacl using, etc., will btf alike reducible 
to a common denominator in the all-pmbrqcing science of' 
er.crgeties. 'this will-supply a surer and more scientific 
measure or« value than,'the shifting and random equation 
of utility and*Vitisfaction. We should take our stand upon 
tile equivalence and 'mutual conver&bility .-of energies, 
a livingneality, and not, upon its rulp-of-thumb substitute, 
the equivalence and substitution of satisfactions adopted 
by orthodox economics. OWcourse, it must -be borne in 
mind that this is not the only determinant of value. As we 
shS.ll see, there are other important factors, such as the 
demand for physiological 1 recuperation and efficient main* 
tcnancc of labour, the scale of serial valuation including the 
values set on monopoly qualities and excellences, artistic 1 
workmanship, etc. All these enter am integral faetois into 
the practical operation of the one general law of the equation 
oLdemand and .supply. . 

Incidence of Law of Diminishing Returns. J lul there 
is another equally important distinction among* modes 
of production from the physical point of view. Some of 
these modes consume the store more than others, or draw 
upon .it without corresponding replacement. 'Here the 
tendency is to consume the shore of eneigy in natural 
resources by direct transformation of potential into other 
forms without corresponding replacement. Consequently 
there is the phenomenon of ultimate exhaustion of the store, 
■andtif gradual and advancing sterility or denudation. And 
t^iis phenomenon is expressed in the economic Law of 
Diminishing Returns.'. But Vherc arc other modes of pro¬ 
duction in which the natural store is less consumed, there 
being more use' of suitable collocation of the given store 
of matter, and more of the energy fn ^production being 
supplied by tools and implements as embodying potential 
energy. This is illustrated in the typical processes) of the 
manufacture of r consumption-goods. 

!Nfc> doubt manufacture is no less dependent tharl agricul¬ 
ture or extractive industries on this natural energysupplied 
in tlpe form of matter or “ land,” but in the manufacturing 
process the element of collocation as manifested in the tools 
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. and giachincry which store no energy 1?«nore important 
and contributed more to 4he arjiuj. production 1 hart tjie 
kinetjy liberation and consumption of natural •energy as in 
tjic case of the extractive Industrie*. • Ay^ofcKngly thh 
phenomenon of diinin: shing ^tams is fess *n evidence 
iieny And, *as will? greater human Jngejniity, better colto- 
.ftftiorf and less c xpenTlitury of ewergy go togeflu r, Ihe pio- 
ductive niocess is* less wastf-fcil of the store,*.The fiw of 

• 1 * % JL • # 

diminishing ieturns does not therefore come’inlo operation 
1 to«tl?e sanfe•extent. On the contrary, if the condititfis 
permit of more skill ul.collocation of forms of matter, the 
surplus productivity may "increase"in greater.proportion' 
than the expenditure *>f energy, and a law of increasing 
returns accordingly pomes into foref. BcWcr and more 
efficient ‘modes oi industrial organisation such as those 
conipiehended by division of labour," use of specialised 
machined}* large-scale production," etc,, secure the above 
eonditiqps iHuler particular industrial circumstances.(a) 1 
Production as Transformation of ‘Energy. -Thus, 
a certain product represents a certain amount of the trans- 
forma i'll in,of energy. % I hi* latter invol ves a drawing upon 
the natural store of matter and energy as welhas the expendi¬ 
ture of energy (including human labour) for producing the 
required transformation. *A«c«rdingly a shoe or a plough as 
a product may be itvalwatcd in terms of the total energy thus 
consumed in its production.* Jn tile earlier* stages of iijdus- 
•trial arts there is more expenditure flf the total energy spent 
from thc^ialural store ancf pi the transforming process?: 
in other wqjfls.therc is waste in production due on one hand 
to imperfect-(Exploitation *of the natural .fund of energy 
wlfich Jai’s to he worked up to its full capabilities and poten¬ 
tialities, and oi? i"he othef hand tf> imperfect collocation of 
given matter, asimposed by human labour. Industrial pro¬ 
gress consists in reducing this waste in both,these directions 
by better exploitation and better collocation; anil, as 
for the jrt of consumption, its progress tonsists, whether 
,in imwfrdiate or in mediate forms, in initiating such a social 
arrangement as provides for the ever fuller return*tmd 
* 1 See page 290. ’Figures in brackets refer to the M CS. % 
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restoration of tl'ic energy consumed in production +o the 
cpmVnop fund c” natural, store in the “shape .of energy that 
may be available for further production. It is this principle, 
tor exatnpie, which is illustrated in the economist’s distinc¬ 
t-on between production-goods aijd-consumption-goods, 
ffir between prodpetrx and unproductive consumption; 
for the object of this distinction is the prevention of waste 
by providing for the conditions of reproducetivity (and 
restoration) of every form of 4 energy, natural or human. 
To fact, Wealth in all its forms, natural or human, social or 
national, is a perennial stream which is perpetually fed and 
renewed as it perpetually evaporates and is perpetually 
used-up and wasted. 1 v 

Every case of production which flips, involves the trans¬ 
formation of potential into kinetic energy and vice versa can 
be represented as an equation in dynamics; but, as econo¬ 
mics deals with value, dynamical equations would give 
us no clue to the equations of value which forrh tin; subject 
matter of our science. Still we must seek in the conditions 
of these physical equations the basis of many economic 
phenomena. For example, the principle of the equivalence 
and substitution of energies underlies in part the phenomena 
of equivalence and substitution of values in the economic 
sphere. Other things being -equal, commodities tend to 
have the same economic value under the operation of the 
principle of substitution when -their production costs equi¬ 
valent quanta of energy, wjiich are mutually convertible. , • 
“But it must be noted that*the general Jaw of jj,he equiva¬ 
lence and substitution of energies and of cysts, in produc¬ 
tion undergoes. modifications and variatiorfs under certain 
special circumstances which have a ver) wide application 
in the fiejd of normal industrial IKe. Wnc#c any particular 
industry is followed as a by-occupation, ms in subsidiary 
agricultural industries, or in the employment of the factory 
hand in subsidiary or supplementary occugations dealing 
witli by-product^ or with the utilisation‘of waste,.different 
levels of remuneration and costs of profiuction are maintained*. 
by 4 -' convenient compartmental segmentation. The total 
diffe^enti&l'costs under suah^conditions vary to a more'fcon- 
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siderablc extent than whe!e thc # princ*iplg # of equivalence 

is applied. • . , . 

Besides these forms of subsidiary productionMherp* is 
anotfier field in which the *i|pe pfwnojnenon cfl differentia.: 
levels is noticeable. Thea employment of 'Surplus ^labour 
as in home? ot cot4a§c productior£ leads to a different^,, 
^te'ef wages : the main occlipjttion hife one rate? and the 
surplus labour of*the labt aipj or his' family—j c., the^ycca 
’left yvrr life labour which ft looked to for iji(5regular sun 
sijtctice—hlU another rafe. Again, the phenomenon^: 
multiple prices for the same commhdity, as seen in dumping 
• belongs to this class'of arbitrarily chosen demarcation: 
dr differentiations wliich^in tlys case upsets the ecejnoniii 
market based on the principle of equivalence, fn all these 
cases the dilfcrefltiJl distribution of labour and of .cost: 
among the main and subsidiary occupations, industrie: 
and pi ©ducts are so adjusted that the maximum return i 
ofltainecMrnm the particular collocation chosen. Tins is the 
genera! principle underlying all compartmental scgmentatioi 
of production or labour. • 

Economic Conventions. —Thus wc see that the principl 
of equivalence is nothing more than an economic convention 
adopted for convenience of economic exchange; but thes 
conventions are liable fo© yie same reasons of cdnvenienci 
to be replaced by other conventions of* a contradictor; 
character which* are adapted to particular economic circum 
stances, JLven the law of maximum returns under Vhi.cl 
we have summed up all till? 1 * 1 attempts at sejgmentajio: 
oi levels^s.an economic convention,‘^postulating as it doe 
a certain dtgauisation of instincts and Impulses and a certaii 
&afe of valuatio^, i.e., a certain type of the economic mar 
Tjme Element *in P/o^luctipn.- 4 Jain, in the produc 
•five process, the element of time enters into the*work done 
and c$isequently the estimate of equivalent energy include 
the time-relation. And # this provides 'for the physica 
explanation 8f Interest, which is the eqiujiser of time-value 
In tjtf'same way Rfofit is possible because in the proces 
of transformation of potential into kinefic energy, au<J vie 
vexed, the amount that is made available for Jiyman satis 
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faetjon may be* iijdrcasod ip a Aew collocation of matter by 
mere, redistribution of,,kinetic apd potential forirfs, though ' 
nc douW tlifj sum tot;J mayjnot admit of any increase or 
(Increase, , 'For exapipk“ in j^ie transformation a + b-- 
(a — c) -f (b -'r'p), wliere f'is tiyken from the stole a ancl 
ayded'to the availably f uni b, therb *>s a profit provide^ 
that thefoperation'of transferring c involved in tlie pidflui;*.’ 
five,process (vasts only a fraction of c, and provided also' 
that the dinfonjtion of the stoic?is not of immediate p-a^tieaf 
consequence or interest. The phenomenon d ■Rent'm.ed 
not be specifically treat*!, being oi the nature of a partial 
-differential of a complex function of such variables as Hie 
three .agents of production, and atmcdingly it is.susceptible 
of quantitative analysis and treatment. 

T^sts of Efficiency. In the productive process efficiency 
is to be measured by estimating the surplus not merely in 
direct terms of economic value, but also, and as a corrective, 
by setting off the energy gained or rendered available, 
against the energy spent or placed beyond control. Accord¬ 
ingly, the question of recoupment of the store drawn upon 
comes more and more to the front not merely in respect 
of human agencies of labour, but also of all accumulated 
natural supplies and deposits which labour utilises. The 
processes of conservation with, reduction and utilisation 
of waste as„wcll as recoupment and betterment, plans arc 
coming to be recognised as somy of the most essential and 
fruitful factors of efficiency in production, but science will 
never be content until social production and social consump¬ 
tion on a large scale 'are so organised that llieso'processes 
in their completion may naturally yield back ck return to 
the store in an easily available form that energy which was 
drawn therefrom. 'With tlje gra,rhv,il exhaustion of accumu¬ 
lated deposits in nature of the more familiar sources of 
energy, e.g., coal and other mineral products, forests, etc., 
•it will* be necessSry to impose {l social code of regulation 
on wasteful prodyction as well as wasteful consumption. 
These are some of the practical postulates derivable ( from 
a physical analysis? of the conditions of production. Pro¬ 
duction hac jjeen more or less judged by the painful human 
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effort involved in it; the test Ot etMcigncy haejreen the value 
•won fo? consumption c*r enjoyment as a surplus yielded cweii 
the cost of effort. But, in the jhysical equalion*ujidfelyiftg 
producfion, the liuman valuesjAt or gained point *mly to an • 
inconsiderable fraction of (lie totaj energy involved ig they 
equation. Aryorjlingly,* what is hujianly speaking pro-«. 
fit^.Vle*mav imply a doad natifra^ ltsss, and this low may 
jnllict great injury to tin ccjjimunity or thet race ;«s, a 
wfhole yn» the‘long run. In ttn? interests of tile* solidarity 
of tjie*ace ilftjf, man has hfs obligations to Nature as tin# 
matrix of the community, and stfch obligations involve 
the social use of the gift's of *the earth (muncra terra;) and _ 
socialised satisfaction*, jvlitf h alyne can .satisfy the lefty 
“ideal of r.ommunalism— the participation of tgvery man in 
the common inheritance of the earth and the fruits .of 
humanity. 

Biological Analysis of Production and Consumption*. 

Let us nftd*turn to a biological analysis of the conditions 
# of production. This builds on.the fact that the human 
organism is itself a living machine or energy-transformer. 
Thmigh*the prime movers Bi this case are instinct, desire, 
want, interest ^prudence, Vic., the actual workplone involves 
the expenditure of energy, of in other words, the .selling 
, free and redistribulion of p^tcinf.ial energies, stored up in a 
certain collocation.. TJjis energy-transfnrnfation* in tire 
human machine is* the centsal fad in the* physiology # of 
labour whichpissimilatcs it to the nhyfical aspect of produc- • 
tion of which we have just'sroken. The physical lawa** 
therefore,onsquivalcnce and transformation are applicable 
to human labfnuVmd its conditions of work. . But the most 
chart id eristic phenomenon of biological as opposed to 
mechiirgcal workdsf that the Jivingtoiganism as a machine 
demands lecoupment of the store, and the principle of 
.individuaT want and individual satisfaction ensures Hus 
return or restoration of % the physiological balance as a •felt 
need and imperative organic condition of wo»k.(2) Accord¬ 
ingly, tl}»re is an element ot justice in every yet of legitimate 
production, viz., the repair of*thb tissue waste involved*in 
work.# This repair apd restoration are secured‘by .the 
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^psocess of cqostimptirin,. wlJich accordingly in economics 
tiniest be regarded as.eomple ne,ntary to wonk and'procluction; 
'beingAnytiuiIly dependent in the maintenance and evolution 
* of life-. • Accordingly,'with Ific extending range and variety 
of vyants/tlie "complementary,.processes of production and 
—-consumption evolve‘into more of less complex forms of 
living activity. 1 , 

.The return to energy spent*in legitimate production must. 
not sink tsek w the margin bf efficient subsistence,.ttys beflig 
"an"imperative condition imposed by the nervosity oftplpysio* 
logical repair. Classical economists understood the signifi¬ 
cance of this irreducible minimum, but failed to lecognise 
sufficiently its foundation in physiological justice. 

Again, neither labour nor its reward can be explained iif 
teems of mere pain and pleasure, blicduse they ;ire merely 
the urge of vital* needs and vital impulses, and utility is 
therefore truly measurable not by means of, a "hedonistic 
cal<;.ftlus, but in terms of vital energy. Witli «.he increas¬ 
ing application of dynamic and thermo-dynamic laws to 
physiological reactions and equivalents, labour, reward, 
utility, will be measured in terms of vital energy in the 
scieftce of energetics, and this will olfbr us a more stable and 
scientific foundation for the Calculation of costs and wages 
than the casual equations of demand and supply or the 
uncertain calculus of marginal utilities conceived in terms 
of pleasure and pain. • , * 

- 'Recoupment of Energy.- - The cardinal deficiency, theji, 
■is that {-lie recoupment ofAn'crgy is commonly represented 
as a form of rewanfin the sfiape of pleasures antfsatisfactions 
as a compensation* for the paiij of effort involved in labour. 
But this is an inadequate view of the cas£. The new concept 
of dynamical ecqnomioe basqd ,pn energetics, on the. other 
hand, rftust represent this recoupment as a restoration of.the 
e'xfiended store of energy in the form of capacity for new. 
production and •construction^, a capacity which not only i- 
cflmprehends efficient subsistence, and All th’e healthy 
pleasures and satisfactions which tuch subsisteftte entails 
a$*by-products, buj principally the dynamic force of tfie 
individual as the producer of values. And this capacity 
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includes the requirements of health*,! fami^* life and child- 

* rearing, a#’the .restoration of*tll: ra£e )• part of.this jih^icj- 

.logicalRestoration, conceived worn the standpoint of social 
utjlity or social vitality' • | . * * * 

Distribution.— P«iducti»n b^fti m the* physical anij 
tfwsjological aspects’ may complete its. cycle wl^cn thif 
y*rividlial works directly upon any form of given tnatter 
and obtains a.direct return inthe product or its t^nsumpfson. 
through‘the ^ expenditure apd transformation *of" energy. 
*Th» recoupifieht of the waste involved in human effort if 
as we have seen, the vit.nl meaning and significance of con¬ 
sumption, and the law of the equivalence of energies, includ-. 
ing potential as well .Is kinetic, governs production. When, 
however, there is aij intermediate chairf between production 
and consumption owing to division of labour and compflex 
co-operation of different factors of production, the same 
principle* of the equivalence and restoration of energies 

• operates.ii? the form of the substitution of energies in the 

• phenomena of distribution. 

Justice v. Competition in Distribution.—Whenever 
this ortginjl balance,, vvhifch is the normal condition of 
natural prediction and consumption, is disturbed in mediated 
production and consrunption’in any scheme of distribution, 
this is a sure test of the injurious and de-vitalising character 
of the economic Situation. Unproductive' consumption, 
sweated labour, parasitism* exploitation ‘by middlemen, 
traders or capitalists, rack-renting, represent the disturbance* 
of the natq^il justice by upseftigg the jijjst balance »>f expeft- 
(liturc and rpfojipment, which is the principle of work. As 
the fyrms, tpiahtities and grades of labour are different, 
so fre the corresponding restorations and inwards. Physio- 
logical.justice iftclf is lift: koundhtion of those ^forms of 
social and moral.justice which arc implied in distributive 

* and commutative justice. While in such a,natural scheme 
there is up rooig for unaarneti increments < 3 r profits of rrfono- 
polies anjl special*advantages based on festrictive social 
institutions or legislation* the principle ,of justice itself 
ensures differential remuneration for. specialised worlbof 
different grades and qualities o^labour, such as mlelleqtual 
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6rarti>iir worV; craftsman’s labour, busini ss man^omcnjt 
find conti o| inasmuch qs tfcsr rcqufrc diff^renf conditions' 
of maintenance, pwir a l ul efficient subsistence. The 
' principle Of v ( nc!ieo':ecfcoipj/ J -1rition Gorkins through demand 
,and <aipply often di^nri/'s high-clas* aitistic, intellectual 
—or social work tojhc vulgar conventional level*)! the market, 
ami is'iinfavouralile to’th >se hiplbgidal conditions of’spcCiik 
. breeding jurd segregation rFlhont winch such excellence 
in the crcJilibn of higher social values cannot be fmrtureS. 
\A distributive scheme based on mere competition *ot the* 
economic man must be limited,and Corrected in these 
directions by good, healthv,* s .dal customs which, wjjile 
semiring the conditions </ efficient"m'aintcnann to proved^ 
excellence and special talent, do not set up any rigid barriers 
to'the free upward movement and ini essant social differen¬ 
tiation of labour and social functioning in progressive 
adaptation to the changing- environment. Sikh is the 
demand of moral and social justice in the distribution of 
rewards. The economic phenomena of distribution which 
have their rise in the biological principle of recoupment 
or restoration of expended energy are governed byffhe law 
of equivalence, of energies in a higher moral plane, involving 
not mgrely mathematical proportions as in production, 
but also the proportions of rv ml and social justice which 
work themselves out through laws o f physical and biological 
equivalence. We shall sec that in different economic zones 
the scheme's of life-vafues are different, and accordingly thg 
proportions of moral and social justice differ in,the relative 
valualion of different grades and kinds of social functioning 
and services generally. But the fluctuatic&is clue to.differ¬ 
ences of this relative social valuation always tend to rcifiain 
within the limits imposed by Che mathematical formula; 
derivable from considerations of the physiological restoration 
of expended energy, as well as by the expenditure at physical 
enet%y involved ’in the productive process: and it will 
be” tlac task of 4 comparative economic^ to study different 
scales or levels of wages in different economic ccmtres ip 
relftion, not merely, to the physical or physiological con¬ 
stants of'co the formal equations of economic demand and 
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supply, but also anti mainly with v'feacnce'^tTie scheme/)* 
social \%luo6 whieh in every industrial zone is superimposed, 
upon the cconohiic scale. 

Law\>f Wages.—Thp irre^itible*Iaw f of wagc^ja Itself 
a complex of the following cjenwifi^ and thek*functioi^s : 

(1) The proportion »f the return in inergy to the amount 
wfti{h**5 spent in dealing with'mutter, ii! the productive 
process ^this is the.parcnt cff^he productivity,theories pf 

w»gce)i . ’ . ” • * • 

, (2) 'flie pl^jological recoupment, restoration and main¬ 
tenance at the standard of efficiendy (this is the parenl 
of the subsistence thcorn s of wages); • 

( 3 ) Demand and svpfilvwith reference to labour which 
•is really a rule-o 1 '-thumb application of (j) and # (2) m terms 
of conscious want. *aiW expectation, interest and desire 
(this is expressed in the formal law of demand and supply), 
for it is ijie, physiological necessity .which ultimately and 
essentially governs the volume as well as the direction of 
the demafld, as it is the proportionate return in the physi¬ 
cal process of energy-lransformafiun that in the long return 
regulate^ the supply; . 

(4) The sfalp of social, values, which appraises different 
kinds and grades of labour dikerently in dilterent economic 
regions. This will furnish e reconciliation of custodn and 
competition in the economic sphere by means of a principli, 
which'may be indifferently called ethical custom or ethical 
competition, and which can only be realised in a scheme*of 
social constitution where grovj* composed of individuals 
who are at "Dupe producers and Tonsumfts co-operate on a 
voluntary b;£«.i*pnd regulatp the scale *of relative values 
andee^ards in consonance with the full requirements of 
natural and social 4uftiee, ^is abov# explained. 

Economics, in so far as it has neglected the sociological 
factor, ha* always* seen or created a distinction butwfeh 
competition and custom, between economic.afid uneconomic 
or extra-edononttc stanefards as entering intg) the questiiAi 
of wages, *nd failed to jealyie that different scales of wages 
if! different economic regions are»governed m relation, nqt 
merely to the physical and physiological factors,„^ut also 

/ * “ J 
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and mainly in relation to v the* scheme of social values which 
.in .every industrial society i. superimposed upon th6 econd-, 
'rr.ic scale. ( Comparative a^id regional economics will thus 
. seek 1 to e.Yiend and.correct t|e analysis of orthodox economics 
in tile explanation of v/hgCs p.nd make it conform to the 
actual facts concerning the difftteeccs in real wages in 
different occupaUons in different economic societies..- 



CHAPTER II. 

.'UOLOGICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL BASIS OF 
ECONOMICS. 

>Ve now proceed to analyse those economic concepts, rising 
rom their physical »i.<i plfysiol^ical grounding Jo their 
jsyclio-social expressions in the production o{ utilities or 
economic values. * * • 

The Psycho-Social Man.— Before turning, however, 
to the analysis of economic phenomena as corflplex psychical 
reactions w*thin a social organism, we must consider.the 
natitfc of* the individual in his relations to the group or 
mass consciousness. The individual in economic psycho¬ 
logy is «stil! too much th» eighteenth-century theorist’s 
individual, tviih his uftique, absolute rights»and his'sclf- 
centred rationalistic type of‘personality. The individual 
of our twentieth-century Bjjojogy and psydiology is one 
whose wants, interests and desires arise rfbt <mly from 
his narrow self, hjs individual reason and interest, but 
ajso from th^ group-life and conj-cimisness— an individual • 
whose living organism is stofci? with parental, gsegarious* 
and sympafffttic impulses, that determine both the nature 
of* the need*»and their satisfactions. Modern economics 
in «*t*;o’gnising the individual must accept the individual 
of rffbdern biological and scgu^l psychology which finds the 
ultimate rods of both egoism and altiuism, of individual 
and of sdtial behaviour in the racial, instinctive phase* of 
experience. Communal^ instyicts and social sympatlries, 
hitherto obscurSd in an economics that has derived ils 
psychology from the analysis of human behaviour founded on 
individual introspection—an aflafysis t};at fias now prated 
its inadequacy, will bg seen to possess a new significance, 
is • 
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Economics has hitherto, emphasised the rational side of 
.nature and, the phenomena of competition; the biological, 
Tuicojffscioi's aspect of nattre with the race impulses on 
the fine hand, and *hc 'connected phenomena of co-operation 
on the other,’will now receive cmnhasis. The domestic 
instintts and the instinct of gregdrkmsness ‘and sympathy 
which, together with’othfer instincts, have produced the 
family, the group Hie, the state and the world of industry, 
are prior to “ individual ’ reason or enlightened scif- 
imerest, to the will of the individual mind. These Instinc* 
live “ground-patterns ” or “ action-patterns ” are, however, 
not eternally fixed or rigid, out arc themselves developing 
and expanding in the unfolding life of the 'ace which is 
synonymous with the history of culture and civilisation. 
They arc racial in their origin and in their development. (3) 
J hrough them natural selection has made and still makes 
life and its evolution possible ; individual variation, rational 
selection, enlightened self-interest, all play ai. important 
part in this evolution. Indeed, these arc the eifcctive 
agencies through which this varied process of evolution and 
this constant race-valuation accomplish themselves. Not 
individual volition and reason in themselves, not the 
desire for gain and an enlightened self-interest, as in ortho¬ 
dox economics, but the common racial “ biain-pat terns " 
and the enviioiling social consciousness in the individual 
consciousness are the a priori outlines which the developing 
individual will and leason follow in the progress towards 
individuation on the one hanu, and institutional and cultural 
standardisation on the other. This change of attitude 
from the older rationalistic psychology to the new biological 
and social psychology as the foundation of economics 
implies that economic.; must take an objective regional 
turn, in economics it will be a change from idealism to 
reilism, or what is better still, an ideal rcalisiii. In our 
biological age, to conceive of, the will merely as unique and 
sblf-centrcd, grided paramountly by the desire for gain and 
fear of loss, and chronically conscious that it boars only 
“ external ” relations to‘the various forms of group life, 
savours of the pathological. A study of ethnic impulses 
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and the racial patterns of behaviour.wytcome, 1,0 be regarded • 
;*s an indispensable key<o the gnilysb oJ.concj;cte # individual 
psychoses. The twin errois imlolvcd in modern, e.cofiomic* 
psychology are the ignoring oj the raoahgroundqpattdVns, 
and’the distortion of ym r.cb a»)*#xnberant' fife •and con¬ 
sciousness of the jndivtdtial, tfie Swaijing of the concrete 
aiu^!ct?rt*plet( personality inta*t(je* truncated economic 
■man, the,ghost of wlfich still si*ijrs abroad in modem ecu«<j- 
mib analysis- fhc miserable figfl'Pnt of orthod<>*t «>m>mics. 
'these efrurs \»fll be traced to*thcir source in the following 
chajiters, and an attempt will be mn*le to supply a fuller 
and mote adequate conception'of the psycho-social^man as 
the true unit of the»s<j>n<11nic organisation. It is this 
extended and corrected analysis of the true economic 
man that alone can htyfihe foundations of the new science 
of comparative and regional economics and thus lead the 
way to tht> formulation of tha universal economics of the* 
yuurdt * • •_ 

Evolution of Wants.- We have seen that ail work can 
lie represented in forms of physical energy. We have also 
seen thafulmman labour candle represented ill addition in 
terms of organic waste find repair. Over amfoabove .these 
physical and physiological aspects, work is conditioned by 
jisychic.il and social motorstsijch as wants and interests, 
which arc built upon the organic needs and*functions of 
the agent. Before.treating yf production .and its laws 
as conditioned by these psychosocial Victors we shall trace 
tn broad outline the evolution fVi tvanfs and interests which, 
gives a general .trend or direction* to productive activity. 

Rising out olhuuoriginal organic equipment of reflexes and 
instintts* ti ndencies ;jnd dispositions, the course of psychical 
evolution in man proceeds fjoyi elemental^*and piimitive 
to'caniplex dispositions and impulses which take tilt; form 
of felt nctfts and conscious wants. The persistent wartls* 
(oxidation, and maintenance qf animal hear, tic.) and (die 
recurrent wants “(appetites of hunger, thirst, musculaf 
exercise, .slfiep, sex, etr) Jogether work the organism. 
Nutrition and reproduction at first become irregular^ 
recurrent (e.g., savage feasts and seasonal heat), andjit last 

c ** 
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iporc and more 1 egularly recurrent (c.g., fixed hours of dinner, 
slgep, exercise, etc., and woman’s monthly cycle). Evolved 
out,’ f these are certain general tendencies and dispositions 
such qs.thc love of, life, jibe need of protection, and the 
desire fc'possession, staging and ownership on the one 
hand, and the domestic and grcgaiiops instincts on the other. 
These constitute the primary want? of seif-preserve f-ion and 
sppries-prgservatioi.. Thcsq. primary wants make n.an 
realise ins helplessness und dependence on the powers 
of the twofold environment, nature and' .society : and, 
consequently, the want of propitiation of these powers 
which expresses itself in the foim of the religious want 
soon becomes dominant, and regylative, organising and 
directing all the yther wants and the arts connected with 
their gratilication. 11 - 

The wants of the senses, imagination amt taste, the 
j intellect and moral sense, the social affections and communal 
instincts, etc., that now supervene, expand a$ well as deepen, 
extend as well as intensify, life. The so-called “laws,' 
variety, distinction, and novelty, are not laws of warn, 
but particular wants, more or Jess of a generic or generalised 
character, of the later stage. FtL not merely that wants 
become distinct and various, and assume new forms as an 
abstract and formal law of development, but that in the 
growing complexity of our conscious impulses such complex 
cravings as those fqr variety, distinction and novelty 
supervene on the cruder and less defined mentality. The 
real law' of want is the lav of its increase in geometrical 
progression. Wants creme efforts or activities, these are 
then wanted for their own sake (by “ trarisfcy of interest ”), 
and lead to fresh efforts and activities, and so on.*. This 
law of progressive wants is the psychological expression 
of a biological law', viz., that of progressive adaption. 
‘In the maintenance and evolution of life those reactions, 
responses, and attitudes, that adapt the organism success¬ 
fully to the ^environment, are accompanied with satisfac¬ 
tion, and are therefore multiplied gjid extended becoming 
objects of desire and being w'anted for their own sake. 
^I'hus r. progressive adaptation of life implies a corresponding 
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expansion of wants. * Morbid wants,arc»an ind^x to degenes 

ration! (4^ ft is only when lowp-fronts sublimated into •, 

higher, e.g’, sensuous into ima ginative and a's^hetift or. * 
egoistic Into social wants, by. transfer pf interSsi . find 
imaginative or symbolic traj)slijfm*4lion, that *&» foqper 
are multiplied and rene*vt’d, and lamifjinto manifold »new 
script without being awempanied satioty, disgiydS and 
pnftui, or by l hat mnrbid or p,*tjiological phenomenon, tits' 
blind hunger fftr sensations and Insatiate thirst*for wants, . 
which \yt‘ majihjime want-ncifrosis in our new psychiatry. 
Accordingly it is the ascent from naturalistic to humanistic, 
from sensuous to intellectual‘and‘artistic, from .egoistic 
to altruistic, from m.d ,'ijal •and garticularist to spiritual 
and cosmic, wants—each layer of higher wants superimposed 
upon the lirwer m more or less successive stages—that is 
the real series of the geometrical progression of wants ;— 
and in this, direction lies the progj^ssive pcffectability of • 
ljumaif personality, progressively adapting itself to the 
cosmic em‘ 5 ronmen(. 

Psychological Study of Want’s*- But wants have to be 
studied npt merely from (h* standpoint of their general 
trend or evolution as dfiacting and moulding,the lint'S of 
ethnic economic progress, but also in their characteristic form 
and essence as concrete psycltpsjs^overned by psychological 
Tawr. concerning the relation of individual stimuli tg indivi-* 
dual satisfactions orpon.sumptigns. As energetics gives us 
the. laws of equivalence and substitution, as vitalistics gives 
us the laws of repair and restonttuTn, and of efficient subsist-.. 
ence and maiittpnance to which Ihc ecoifomic phenomena 
of production aficfslistributiongirc subordinated, in the same 
way tfeelundamenta^psychological laws that govern sensory 
and affective reactions to stipigli must furgish the founda¬ 
tions, ot a scientific treatment of utility, value, satisfaction 
a.nd consumption in economics. * * 

■■ It is true that the laws tljjit govern the quantitative 
relations between stimuli and reactions deal with variation? 
in the intensity of indivickial stimuli by continuous additions 
oftmits carried to fractional divftiims, whereas in the econa, 
mic field the analysis dyals with units of goods thatfo .not 
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admit of such division- but must be added or subtracted 
ars whole;; or, multiples (if wholes.' But the principles of 
■'diffftl'epthl and terminal Atility as well as of total utility in 
the consumption of economic goods are analogous in their 
chpractc'j to'the psychnio^ica 1 laws,of stimulation and reac¬ 
tion’s, whether sensory or affective. - Accordingly we proceed 
to formulate, extend gild correct'these psychological' ]iws, 
it 1 'being expressly understood that they apply on'y vnut'atv: 
mutandis to the quantitative relations between goods find 
satisfactions. . '' ( 

Laws of Stimulus and Reaction. Among these laws 
the most fundamental, knoNvn as the Weber-Fechncr laws, 
relate,to sensory reactions as tiistonguisherl from elementary 
affective reactions or from such compound psychoses as 
satisfactions. They may be briefly formulated thus : ’ 

(1) That stimuli must reach a certain intensity before 

producing a‘conscious reaction; this is the threshold of 
sensation (stimulus limen) ; • * ‘ , 

(2) That equal increments of sensation above this level 
are due not to equal increments but to equal proportional 
increments of stimuli (the principle of tliffereiyc limen). 
For example, if a stimulus of 10'units is followed by one of 
12 units, there may be a Certain increment of sensibility. 
To produce the same incr,orient of sensation, a stimulus 
'’of 20 units fnust be followed by,one of 24 and not one of 
22 units; for 24 : 2 ci :: 12,: 10. Thvs the 4 units added 
to 20 produce the samq additional dose of sensibility as 2 
units sdded to 10. In other words, there is a diminishing 
sensibility-value of each added unit of stimulds as we proceed 
to increase the intensify of the stimulus. •'Tl'hs psychological 
law is the basis of the economic law q f diminishing utility. 

(3) That there is ‘U cessation of ‘"the sensory Reaction 
after a certain maximum intensity of t stimulus is reached 
(terminal stimulus). 

"These laws 'give us the threshold limen,■ the differ- 1 
ence limen and the maximum or ternVinal limen. But 
Wundt holds, that a corresponding law cannot, be sup- 
(fosed for the ajtectivfi tones, pleasurable or painful, 
acQon^mnying our senspry stimulations. He contends that 
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affective Reactions vary between Siawmal bpposites and 
nbt betwccji mjlimal * differtnetes.. B»»t whatever m#y 
be. the cmrvc of elementary feeling tones or •jffec^ive’‘ 
reactions, economic satisfactions # v/h*ch • arc # £ohfpOund 
psychical cflects or states » e W? carried" to * the ox- 
trope zero point of paift. but after exhibiting the p]jeno- 
mejw’of Ascent, cubninafionapd descent, tend to pass’into 
their opposite (disgusfs), at whiCh point thcdemrthd ceasSs 1 , 
and the dcflvnward curve corners to an end. THb economic • 
phenomena of J diminishing and marginal utility are really, 
only particular and modified applications to compound 
states °f these laws relating to sensorjf and affective psy¬ 
choses in general, and tfu t'Conomic«treatmMit of the^ lav?s 
of utility should not d^srggard these goverfling psychological 
principles. • 

Modifications of Stimulus-Reaction taws.—But the 


Weber-Fcclfnii- laws themselves as governing.’the relations 
between stiyifilidmd sensory reactions require to be extended 
agd modified in mpre ways than one, and it will be presently 
seen that these modifications arc of'spccial significance and 
applicabilfty in the case of alfifctive reactions as well as such 
compound states as economic satisfactions. • The fpore 
important of these modifications and corrections mijy be 
Stated as follows : , 

(a) Tfie threshold liman is not so rigidly fixed even for 
particular sensory reactions a.-, these laws supffbse. Experi* 
mests in neurelogy show that a certain preliminary excita¬ 
tion, though it may not rise to thb ijiresholc^of consciotisness,* 
suffices to redupe pile stimulus linien by lowering the inertia 
or retardation'of Bie neural elements concerned, so that a 
stimuftis of a much ks^ intensity than would be otherwise 
necessary Jirings on the reaction. • The’latenttime is reduced, 
and Miat termed “canalisation” may be found under, 
such circumstances. This has an important economic 
^bearing. F,or exajnple, a*certain degree of‘general cxcifa- # 
bility and vitality, which the industrial conditions, including 
th^ standard of consumption as well as the.conditions of 
employment, secure to the individual, is favourable to aif 
increased satisfaction on an enhanced utility by shai’peniqg 
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the sense of'\f ! ant and ‘thus accelerating the derpand. , A 
habitually low standard of consumption aiid lack of freshness 
in jaded and underfed system thus tend to lower the 
scale ol wapts and the jnea?ures Of utility. Among primi¬ 
tive peoples in a rudiif?Chary or relatively less advanced 
stage, of economic life and organisation, or amongst decadent 
industrial classes eyendn a relatively advanced stage', djiis 
iVrcrtia or torpor, while it is'fhe outcome of economic stagpa-’ 
tion, itself “impedes economy' progress by lowering the in- 
* tensity of satisfactions or blunting the edge of the demand. 

(b) The elements pf contrast (and relief) as well as 

of adaptation are other factors which determine the result¬ 
ant stimulation* or satisfaction. ’Contrast comc-s under the 
general principle of the lelativity,o( consciousness; and 
adaptation, while furnishing the basis of habit formation 
as well as of the neural set or disposition in the individual 
organism, operates in two ‘ways so far as ‘it "affects the 
intensity of the resulting stimulation or satisfaction. First, 
it helps to reduce the shock of a stimulation and thus lessen! 
friction ; but, while tlife affective tone is not so acute or 
marked, the perceptive and motor reactions,heroine sure 
and,Steady *and quick. Secondly, it rendtrs the demand 
persistent, habitual and massive. *The importance of this 
.analysis is at once seen whennve remember that there are 
different habits and modes of consumption in relation to 
goods of different variety, “and tire different modes and 
standards are crystalled i into conventional wants'in 
different economic societies.' These are dcnjfinds based on 
this principle of adaptation which modifies, the operation 
of the general law of utility. ’ 

(c) But the, Webcr-Fechner law.s are open to another 
fundamental cofrection. Efictpt for tin? middle portion of 
Jtlje curve it is not true that equal proportional increments 
of stimuli add equal sensory reactions. But leaving 
gsidc the question of sensofy reactions, jt is certain that ' 
this principle 'does not hold good for other psychical effects, 
such as feeling-tones or satisfactions. It is nW; always 
frue, for example,* that above the threshold equal propor- 
tiqml increments of stimuli produce* equal doses of affective 
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reaction # or of satisfaction. So fa* affeAive tones are 
concerned, and tfils is Tvhat we mujt Igfgeljg keqp in vi«w'< 
in considering compound psychoses .like satisfaotjpn^and * 
utilities, there is a certain portion Thecm vgjuSt* above 
the threshold which inhibits trife.phenemenorf of *>s- 
cerjdjn^ rather . thah * descending? utjlity. A ‘ con- 
suyjfttion* of goods meatmcc^by 2«u'nits added to«jo»inay 
yield less satisfaction than oils of 2 units addc^l to S#. 
Thus, as»we have already seen under the preceding dbrfcction, 
of tlii’ ^Vebei-tvehner law, the intensity of satisfaction, ‘ 
derivable from any additional unit's of good instead of 
dimiyidiing increases up to a* certain* point in the scale. 
.Thus the new senes ifill*bc*io • 12 50 20J, or Si 

;uid not 10 12 * 20 • 24 

. - - — ■ 

where the straight lines represent equal doscys of satisfactions, 

and the numerals the units of good. . . . 

This is thg phenomenon of ascending utility. But it is 
only up to a certain point that this phenomenon of ascent 
tfolds good. Very soon a certain scale of consumption 
is reached when equal proportional doses of good are 
accompanied equal proportional increments of satisfac¬ 
tion. in this part of the scalp the utility is more or less 
stable. Then, as we go oi> increasing the consumption, 
The phenomenon of diminishing "utility appears; in other 
words, ’equal proportion^ doses of good are accompanied 
by equal increments of satisfaction. (10 : 12 :: 20 : 24^. 

Here 4 units after 20 have tte »Tme satisfaction-value as 

* • • •* 
2 after 10, ani accordingly the Titility <*f a unit of good 

diminishes as*»c?qisumption is increased. The Austrian 
schooj builds on this fact in its analysis of marginal utility. 
But this is not tli£ whole truth, for jve do nt>t stop here. 

Aq vPe’go on increasing tfic’consumption, equal propor¬ 
tional dosfti of good instead of producing equal increments 
of satisfaction produce less and less. For .example, 

Instead Of ao . 24*being equal to 40. 48 

it jnay bg That 20 2^ equals 40 56 

This leads up to the maximum'stimuius which we hafe 
already noted under (3), after which there is no increase, 
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and in fact at this pojnt there is a change in the affective 
tone frorn ploasur^blencss to painfulncss, which'"may be 
followed ^ultimately by a cessation of consciousness. 

(;i) n.c law of, anest or jessaUrm and of the change of 
sigij (from positive to .negative) af(pr a maximum is held 
in abeyance or laigfjy modified, particularly in the region 
of economic values antf,satisfactions, by the operfttkp of 
viriety, distinction and rjt velty, into which each separate 
want Lrc'akt, up along diifcieht lines, so that in the. dynamical 
movement or progression of"wants the cyeit- begins anew, 
as new tracts and neural connections are involved, and 
accordingly the phenomena of increasing excitability and 
ascending utility again come ‘into play. It is in this'way 
that new worlds rd economic values are constantly opened 
up, and thus satisfaction is saved from decadence and arrest, 
ennui and satiety, moving on in ever-expanding and ever- 
‘ascending cycles. 

The phenomena of descending utility, and finally of dcca,- 
dence and disgust, arc, however, true in much larger measure 
in the sphere of sensuous and naturalistic, material and 
organic wants, than in that of. the later and more complex 
development;;, the intellectuakcsthetig and the spiritual- 
cosmic wants, involving as the latter do variegated tracts 
and ever-renewed channels of psychical and neural stimula¬ 
tions. , 

(e) Social psychology in its,branches qf mass-, crowcl-, and 
folk-psychology contributes a new factor to % operation of 
these lay s. The reverbehation and resonance effects of 
the multitude, and generally of numbed, on the indi¬ 
vidual, supported‘by the principles of sympathy, imitation, 
suggestion, play, etc., add to the volume and intensity Af the 
satisfaction produced uy a v stj.mulus of.a given strength, 
whenever that stimulus is applied in common, or is s'harod by 
a Sympalhel ic group of individuals. We havcTseen that 
freshness of the- organs involved, their previous excitation, ► 
relief, contrast.and adaptation, as* well as‘thc bringing into 
play of new neural tracts and connexions, modif/the amount 
of 1 the psychical reaction' to stimulus that we may expect 
undgg lire Wcber-Fechncr laws; but we now find that these 

“ V* 
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, arc not the only internal organioceditions which contribute 
to such reaction. We find Aat # ttyi neijvou£ excitability 
and response arc powci fully affected by the n^mphthy *of 
numbers, and by folk and yp-oiijo influences # actkig 'on the 
resonant suggestibility >f«t hc 4 individual nervdus organisa¬ 
tion in a gifcn.psyciidlogica] situatfm. The increWnt oA 
^ftisKitcfion thus derived frofn.the mnlliplicavv* effects 
of a common solaal situat?«n is, what may be pruperly 
'termedf “social utility,” artd this additifintd • value,is,, 
aeflufred b/*yur individual'consumptions when these g^ow 
into co-operative social consumption. The conventional 
economic conception of soCial utility is arithmetical and 1 
mechanical, being ♦.niy & sort.of average (or aggregate) 
of individual utilities, without concrete embodiment in any 
average />r representative individual (perhaps the concep¬ 
tion of an Average or Representative Individual might 
help 11s to.obviate some of ihe difficulties_tn the treatment 
of‘utility? ;?nd consumption). But the concept of‘.social 
utility which vje are here formulating is something entirely 
different and entirely real, being that part of concrete 
individual satisfaction which accrues, over and above the 
natural reaction of "the stimulus, from thg multiplicative 
and intensifying effects ci sympathy and numbers, of 
suggestion and vibrancy,Vn.^ social situation. 

Finally, it is necessary to make an important nbservafion 
regarding the calculus of satisfactions or utilities of which we 
.have just sjpoken at length. Experimental psychology has* 
not proceed'd far enough tfl> sfipply us with an independent 
measure oPajfectivc or satisfaction vafue, on which we can 
build ... caffuims of utility. This is Bound to come with 
acBeances in the (predion of vitalities and energetics, and of 
psychological experiments .based thereon. The formulas 
vk have stated are empirical generalisations which must 
await scientific elaboration and experimental verification. 
Meanwhile the statistics 04, price and •consumption, and * 
the curves shewing their variations and •correlations, tur- 
# nish ys with the most significant instances of the practical 
operation of the laws of utility,’and may be used in illifttra- 
tion of the above formulae. 
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Marginal Utility.—-la the light of the above analysis 
w6 slKcill now. proeccchco eonsidlr the concept of marginal 
utility., The* 1 principle of marginal utility that is usually 
spoken of Is t'y: marginal .utility of the descending curve. 
There arc also marginal utilities efi the (ether portions of the 
Same cugve, whether ascending or relatively stable. In the, 
next pla'fc'.ythe determination of prick by marginal fltility. 
detefifiines .nothing, as there 'is no such thing as .social 
,’ti'ity apart from the particular individual utilities, arid *hesc 
last cannot be measured by any common r denominator 
other than the price itself. Thus in the end the proposition 
'becomes tautological, and the equivalence or substitution of 
goods for one another means nothing Wre than the equiva¬ 
lence of prices. 1 ' In fact the utilities to individuals of goods 
of equal price widely differ, and must do so for the parties 
to a bargain if there is to be a bargain. The real equiva¬ 
lence of goods as regards price consists in the fact that any 
one of a number of alternative utilities is equally open to 
the individual's choice or demand. 

Consequently the price of a commodity depends directly 
on the equation of demand and su'pply into which, hoWever, 
there enfbr the following elements analogous to Pilose which, 
as we have seen, govern wages": 

(r) The Demand .—This is influenced by marginal utility, 
including in' this as an element the value put on the commo¬ 
dity,by other individuals, or the group or sfleiety as a whole. 
The scale of social values is therefore an indirect deter- • 
mifiant of “prices. ^ , 

(2) The Supply .—This involves among olk-a-.things the 
factor of the cost of production, which dfperfds on the 
proportion of the return in energy to t f he»ainount which 'is 
spent in dealing with matter in«tlTC productive process and, 
in <qn even more important respect, on the physiological 
recoupment and .maintenance of labour at the standard of 
efficiency. 

But these do riot operate independently. The,demand 
as determined by utility, includiftg social value, and the , 
supjhy as determined, by natural and physiological costs 
of prqdtctron, arc reciprocity interdependent. The price 
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.therefore involves an equation of.certaiif functions of two 
‘ dependent variables? It if only.tho^ctucl price-list? thjit 
. give us rough-and-ready approximations to tkg.so1ijtion of 
such an equation, and- n<* majhe'mafical analysis which 
considers price as ;» ftiacfionh^’a single variable, such as 
jnarginal utility or‘cost of prodnotion,,can ever \10pe trf 
.grapple with (hi 1 dillichllies.and complexities of t:ic problem. 
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SOCIaL DYNAMICS AND ECONOMICS. 
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Spiral of Values.—The utility derived from a com¬ 
modity, asvWe have seen, passes through a course of ascent, 
culmination and (Jesccnt. Variety, distinction, novelty 
and other extensions and deepenings, which provide new 
tracts and fields of consciousness and prevent fatigue, satiety 
and disgust, offer room for cyclical renewals of the curve of 
satisfaction in an ever-expanding-movement. Ami as we rise 
in the course of psychical and sociological evolution from 
the naturalistic-sensuous to the intellectual-,-esthetic, from 
the egoistic or individualistic to the altruistic and communal- 
istic, from the material and particularist to the spiritual and 
cosmic planes, there is a gradual ascent of the values of 
life, manifested in diverse life-schemes and social ideals, 
and this rhythmic course of .cycles of ascent and descent 
along new lines of progressive values, may be represented 
in the form of the spiral of progress.- - 
- The law of rhythm wniclfc gives rise to an evei-recurring 
cycle of ascent, culmination and descent is exemplified 
in many another field than that of utility, valpsV satisfac¬ 
tion which has Jx-eri just described. It scims to be one 
of the fundamental laws of the constitution and collocatiftn 
of matter and cnogy thfit everything in' the nature oj£ a 
shock, calculated to overcome inertia, gives rise^in thfe 
course of graduated application to a curve of response, which 
1 in respect of intensity exhibits this phenomenon of ascent, 
culmination and 'descent; and this course of ascent and 
descent is ever renewed in a cyclical fefrm, giving rise -tr> the 
law *bf rhythm. When thii rhythmic process of cyclical 
return t c -&>ntinuously lifted on to higher and higher planes 
28 
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alonjj a new dimension or direction*of progress, there ft the 
formation of j Spiral? All wimple,\ aid evolving phenomena, 
whether of the inorganic or thy organic (’nthuJjng* the 
psychical and sociological) yorkls, ?xh?hil t|j«se' ph'enomerfa 
of rhythmical ascend ancKlesitv?, in the form of cycles and 
spirals; and‘no.studf of inorganic evolution, or of the oigarflt’ 
yndltistorical vries* can, be other than fragmentary and 
empirical unless ft is guidedVnd info; med by alp's regf/lalive 
'concept ami ideal and niadplo embody the iDsiilth in /orajp 
c<tfis*nant*to,this universal principle. 

Spiral of Production. Tlnfs, for example, in the 
fields of production and population* the same jwocess is at 
work. The physical cfincTitions«if production which weTiavu 
described before illustrate this piinfiple. •The return in 
energy rendered available for human uses to ail ambunt 
spent in dealing with a given matter in‘a particular colloca¬ 
tion which, as wc have seen, is the essence of production 
from the*p!fysical point of view, follows this law. In, other 
words, the proportional return in production, as wc go on 
increasing the doses of applied* energy under a given set 
of coalitions as regards Capital and labour, increases up 
to a certain aroint, exhibiting the law of increasing returns, 
and after a certain period oPrelative stability or slow change 
begins to decrease in conWinjty to the law of diminishing 
returns till a hypothetical zero point is reachsd. This is 
t-rue of static conditions of*industry. Putt under dynamic 
.conditions,*i.c., with the introduction of improved scientific 
appliances and technique or*o£new soiyces of materials•afld 
power, the*mrplus of gain over expenditure in terms of 
energy increased ; and waste is reducedftiy better collocation, 
inCluding, for example, recent experiments in industrial 
applications oi* Catalysis*; •mid, "accordingly, the propor¬ 
tional return may again increase beyond the maximum 
reached in the previous stage under static conditions, 
though no doubt on tjjis higher level tin? returns to further 
additions of applied energy, under these nc\v conditions, will 
^xhitjjt tlie same asdnt,* culmination and descent. This 
cycle is capable of indefinite repetitions in ever higher and 
higher levels, because the possibilities of human invention 
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and ingenuity on the one bind, and the progressive expan¬ 
sion of wants and values on the other, know no limits. 

Such is the ihythm of the productive process, and such the 
spiral of p: eduction. The significance of this concept in the 
analysis of production, d: .Irbutffin, consumption, and its 
•.application to the treatment of the denmgenir or population 
process will now lx the subject of di mission. 1 shall also 
atteia.pt to characterise the phnomena of economic dyna¬ 
mics and correlate them with the universal laws of the 
evolution oi life, organic and inorganic. 

Economic Curves Neglected in Classical Economics. 
—The curve of produeti m as measured by 'volume' of pro¬ 
duction must be sharply dislingnisl ed- from the curve of 
productivity as measured by • efficiency ' of production, i.e., 
by die proportion of the surplus production to what is 
expended in the productive process, whether these are 
measured in energy, or more specifically in costs. And when 
we speak of the cycles of the productivity curve wi mean 
not a return to the same ascending and descending pro¬ 
ductivity, but a succession of different levels of productive 
efficiency involving the phenomenon of a fresh start at new 
and dynamic conditions of industrial fife and organisation, 
which render possible the ascent of the productivity curve to 
a higher level and which, continued and repeated, mark the 
course of piogressive economic evolution. Of course there 
might be arrest or. decadence instead of progress. The curve 
of production in classical pponomics, whether referring to 
the. volume, or, as is occasionally the case, to the rate of 
production, in connection with increasing anji 'diminishing 
returns, knows tjnly of one cycl&and one level',-and misses 
not only the real r naturo of the differential curve of produc¬ 
tivity in all its live *>r six phases as, we have described above, 
but also the successive changes of level as well as the spiral 
character which is due to the introduction of a net/ dimen- 
sion, Viz., that of value sought./xi be produced. The curve 
of utility follows* the same general law and ‘trend. 

In losing sight r of this principle,as applied to production, 
classical economics has failed to see the full significance of a 
large section of economic phenomena, Such phenomena, 
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J 0T example, as the special advantages of division of labour, 
*largc-%cale pn*luriU>n, cojicAiira'tioy of, capital, u*e of 
power-saving appliances, (he phenomena of j.ii'gT* profits 
01 differential piolils <^f pinnuhictuivs, well as 4hc*ocono 
rfiic plienoniena cliayu'lerjjiile^f |he earlier'sTages of coloni¬ 
sation and settlement, And of incipient industiies in ifew and, 
♦ifgwdields and quayies ol uhtgpped e'eigy, ennVmly be 
adequately explained by taking lull account of 1h<*.fact 
•that in J-hest' depaitments wii.fit is operative ;<n f! significant 
is Unit part Id the curves oPproductivity and utility which','’ 
as \\ c have seen, exemplify lino principles of increasing 
productivity and incrcasingoitilify. * 

•Unfortunately, hc*''<*vei», stereotyped formula; are usually' 
applied to the explanation of such phenomena, neglecting 
to note .that these exhibit the operations of increasing 
productivity, and accordingly do not admit of any sound 
analysis or .explanation by sjich formula-, which are derived 
frofti plicae>i)iena showing decreasing returns. For tfte fact 
is that tlie entile department of economic phenomena which 
belong to the ascending parts of .the curves of productivity 
and utility iias ncvei beeusuiveycd or studied as a whole, 
and the mteynediary*rules and formula: th*t apply to this 
department have not bean investigated. The law of 
increasing returns is spoktn.of only m a mechanfcal way, 
neglecting its place and significance in the econojnic curves, 
and 'without building any ijeductsve or applied economics 
on this bajis. The general prjn^les of production *andl 
consumption of wages, profit?, and rents, no jloubt jate 
common to*the ascending as* well as* to the descending 
paits or starts,»but W'hat vyry often pass for such principles 
in .economics are,only specific deductions’and corollaries 
which e derive! ffom specific ewnditi^ifs relating to the 
descending part or stage, this being the prevailing condition 
of theVonomic region and stage of the countries‘find 
civilisations in which classical economics.has had its4)irth. 

Marginal bimitatidns.—The margin in the ascending 
position eff the economic curves may be usefully termed the 
Isuper-margin. It is the employment of special graded of 
land, labour and capital at this super-margin tft^t earns 
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monopoly advantages in .the shape of super-rent, super- 
wage:? and supcpproC'-ts. In the supfr-mafgin of the pro¬ 
ductivity owrve in its course of ascent we reach a point 
beyond 1 w'Hich any 'additional dose ®f applied energy does 
not bring in any increase-in tnc proportion of the return. 
'Still the return is move than sufficient to.compensate the 
expenditure, and therefore the impetus to larger prodtrclion 
doeVnol cease. On the other hand, the tendency is to check 
.ary decrease'of productive effort below this margin. 

In the under-margin, which is the conventional margin of 
economics, when the productivity curve is descending, 
the margin is the point beyond which an additional good 
or additional effort will net give 1 a *>ufficient return. 

Accordingly, in the determination of values the final 
equation of demand and supply must be restated, in terms 
which keep in view marginal utilities and marginal produc¬ 
tivities of both the upper and lower limits, inasmuch as the 
volumes of both the demand and the supply in their exten¬ 
sion as well as their reduction tend to be limited by the upper 
and the lower margins. ■ 

Curve of Population. —The’’law of changing produc¬ 
tivity and theffawof changing utility, mutually supporting 
and supported as thus explained, give, us the law regarding 
the growth of population. , « . 

When the productivity curve is in its course of ascent 
them is a general increase of'wealth, under the operation 
of the law of increasing returns, and this is< favourable 
t <5 the increase of the population, which in its turn reacting 
upon production enables the curve of ascending produc¬ 
tivity to mount to higher and higher Itlveis. For this 
portion of the productivity curve, and..during this stage 
of a people’s economic history, Malthus's wiew relating to 
thy checks on population due to the law of diminishing 
returns and the consequent disparity between gfowlh of 
wealth and growth of population, is the very opposite of 
the truth, as is proved by the history of the multiplication 
of stocks and peoples in divers sigcs^and climes.' .. 

Ordinarily, under these Circumstances, the consumption 
curve icyalso mounting from a lower tp a higher plane, and 
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the gradual elevation"of the standard oi.life, wants ;yid 
.ilnercsfs at this,stage,accclejatts *h*e growth of population 
instead of rctafding it as Malthusianism leacls u*s to <*pectf 
In both these cases it is e lhc asccnSing jraft of*tJjp .Airves. 
that explains the inaeascy Itint^us to population, while 
the retardation supposed by iftiflthuB postulates the dc- 
s«:ijdi«g part of the curyes in the* shape of decreasingteturns 
.■full diminishing uklities. 

• I henceforward, unless dynamic conditions i»i]Ryjng im- 
jtroverlents y*. the industrial'application of energy super- * 
vene- in other’words, if condition*? of arts and industry 
remain static- the < Ificiency of • tlyc productive agents 
diminishes as the pijnypW of diminishing returns tonnes 
into operation m tins pait ol tin‘curve.; 'and, accordingly, 
any increased volurtic of labour due to the multiplication 
of jxipulation would not be effectively absorbed in the work 
of produetioji. Now is the time for .the Malthusian checks 
on papulation (preventive or positive, or both, as the*case 
may be) *10 operate, because the margin of efficient sub¬ 
sistence is i luioached upon. 1 lms the pojnilation becomes 
1 datively stahh , and the 1 aty of increase goes on diminishing, 
though in aiyy healthy mdustiial organisation there is 
replacement <u population fjorn generation to generation 
with a certain surplus to b<»ot coi responding to the natural 
incuasc of the volume of production and wealth which 
contiifues in spite of the*decline in tile productive efficiency. 

^Among the external factors of the. environment, natufal j 
or social, such incidental geog| uplncal and historical.] condi;. 
tions as salut*y y of climate or ift, opposite, improved sanita¬ 
tion and hygymey insanitary habits and sonditions, security 
or insecurity of 'life and property, social customs relating 
to marriage and .the family, are qualifying 'conditions that 
affgft’tfie cune of population as determined by the curves 
of productivity and utility. • • 

Hitherto we have considered the curve* of population 
so far as-it is affected lfy external factors .of wealth aittl 
smploymeift or of production and consumption, qualified 
tty the* incidents of history. But these external agencigs, 
again, in their turn, produce certain * moral and*mental 
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dispositions which are alsij cither favourable or unfavourable 
.to the growth pf population. „ Thus,, in thp ascendiiig part, 
of«thef‘curves of productivity and consumption, there grow 
t up moral and menial dispositions, (like strong parental and 
philoprogenitive instino's), ;lnd social habits and institu¬ 
tions (like early and universal marriage, customs of inherit¬ 
ance, and of sradaha or offerings to ancestral manes, repreath 
of .virginity and barrenness, cfc!) which encourage marriage's 
and especially their fecundity.' Contrariwise, ill thy descend¬ 
ing part of the curves there arise considerations ok thrift, 
prudential restraint, providential care for the family status, 
late marriages, spinsternood, etc., which are at the back 
of dhe social and moral checks’ of ,Mi'.ltlmsi.inism. 

But tile static conditions of industry to which we have con¬ 
fined ourselves do not persist. If they were to do so, arrest 
and decline would be inevitable. Lint in accordance with 
the general course of evolution a dynamic epoch follows 
a static one, and under such dynamic, conditions pro¬ 
ductivity, consumption, population enter on a new phase 
of ascent, followed again by culmination and descent.' 
t hus the laws of cycle and rhythm apply to the dipnogenic 
curve as to the curves of productivity am] consumption. 
In dynamic conditions of arts and industry the arrest and 
decadence of population cease, as with increasing rate of 
productive efficiency, supported, it may be, by increasing 
wants and utilities, the volurpe of industry expands suffi¬ 
ciently and rapidly enough to absorb large additions to 
.population, and accoidingly all the moral and mcnta,l 
influences which we have' just noted come'-into play to 
encourage multiplication of the species. „ -- 

The demogenic curve enters on another cycle, and it 
may be on a higher plane of wants an<4 of productivity, 
which in its indefinite continuation exhibits the gyer- 
renewing and rhythmic character of human progless. 

Internal or Organic Factors Affecting Population.— 
But this is not all. The demogdnic curve is a 'composite 
curve which on further analysis^ is seen to contain another 
cqinponcnt besides the one we have been just considering. 
It is n<& merely that the growth of population is determined 
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by adaptation to external conjltfiojis of Hie enviionmCnt 
in respect of production of we*dtb ayd c^nsmnptipn of goods * 
but it is also governed by internal ayd organic fntjpis jvliich 
alike contribute to tlns.adaplaiioi^ ‘And tlie^eCbnd curve* 
due to inlra-organic (»>nd'tk>ifs* twites certain fluctuations, 
sonic)imes antagonistic an 1 disturbing tojtlic genen if trend 
of # flie*ffirst curve, as (k-tt’nyined t>y external adaptations ; 
but thuse dislui bances ana fdoss-cui rents produce dila¬ 
tions only wifliin certain limits, for as soon as tlfe deviations 
•e.xi •yarthese’hiyits counter tendencies arc brought into pfay 
which lestoie the gemi.;i trend. 

l l>e-.e internal or organic’factors which enter onto the 
second (omponent ufa.j* lit classified tinker (1) biological, 
and fa) p«.y< ho-socinlngn ,d heads. • . 

(1) Biological. In spite of the Wcismanman view ol flic 
impassable gulf between the somatic and the reproductive 
cells, there «s a critain connection "between nutrition anti 

1 let ufiditjg «e hiili Weismannism would find it difficult to 
,explain. Ibis correlation contains a positive as well as a 
negative element Under certain.eiicumstanees, malnutii- 
tion and Innutrition by reducing the total vitality and 
enfeebling all•tht* oiganic (issues, mcludini* the sojnatic, 
reduce the reproductive powefor fecundity. Here the corre¬ 
lation is positive. At the snivu time (his general enfee Ws- 
nu nt of vital energy Ijy reducing the inhibiting capacity 
and the amt ml of. t he higliew cel ilh o-spiiiat centres on yie 
reproductive* activity enhances fucurftlity. Here the corre¬ 
lation is negative. films wa fyid that # condition» of nmV 
nutrition, wifh poverty, over-crowding, slum life and other 
depressants,•hate a double effect on’reproduction, viz., 
an inhibiting and a stimulating one. Similarly, the condi¬ 
tions of # abundanl iflitritioii,wealth Snd expanding industrial 
lifc^ninj^operate in two ways, either by increasing general 
vital enefgy and theiefore the rcprothietive.capadty which 
leads to the multiplication of population,* or by cnlianeiyg 
cerebral aedivit^ as'well as cerebral control bver the genital 
functions which leads fo the arrest of the gopulation or of 
its growth. * • • 

(2) Psycho-sociological.— Ii} correction of tft? Mai- 
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tlmsian view that depressing external conditions operate 
exclusively < in ,the direction .of retarding _ population by* 
inducing prudential nstraints, it must be noted that such 
'conditions have a double; effect. . On the one hand, these 
conditions T>v appealing to HfrfllOand prudence and the desire 
to maintain the stanclird of efficient subsistence operate, as 
Malthws has emphasised,,nv,t check on marriages anffcfiilU- 
beafing. ^B«t, on the othei* liaml, if depression becomes 
persistent Ntlid cumulative) and produces rcchlcsi.ness aifd 
improvidence, it tends to remove the ethical* 1 restraint or. 
moral inhibition and thus acts as a stimulus to population. 
When such improvidence and thriftlessness run to excess, 
tin 1 multiplication of the ^peeics'ls ugAin checked by certain 
mental dispoeitionssand social habits which m such circum¬ 
stances grow up and act as coricctivcs, viz., social condem¬ 
nation of large families, or neglect of ciuldicn, cruelty and 
disinclination to ebild-Tcaring.going even solar as infanti¬ 
cide^ etc , not to mention the positive checks*duc to disease, 
and want of resisting power, the consideration of which is 
not relevant in an account of internal organic iactors. Thus, 
among the internal organic factors, the moral accompani¬ 
ments of depressing economic conditions work in vaiious 
ways either as stimulating or ;<s inhibiting the multiplication 
of the species. _ ; ; 

Similarly, under favourable economic conditions, there is 
a raising of the*stamlaru of comfort a;id of family status and 
morality which acts as a* check on population, as Malthus 
has notcul; but, on the otfienhand, the efticient subsistence 
and maintenance ‘themselves stimulate its gfowth directly 
(as also indirectly “by reducing, deaths and-diiease). 

Thus wc find that, so far as the internal organic fattors 
are concerned, whethef' they,rejate to I’ha biological or to 
the psycho-social forces that affect population, there* are 
conflicting sets of tendencies, some stimulative 5 nd others 
inhibitory; though these produce fluctuations and disturb¬ 
ances, yet in their sum total or resultant these serve to keep 
the movement of population within Vhe limits ofTh? require¬ 
ments of adaptation to tlfe Environment, so as to follow tfie 
generai' trend of the primary curve which as we have seen 
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j,s determined by ascending {>!- descending productivity 

* and consumptiph. 

In the absence of successful adaptation the•phehsmena 
of decay and degeneration appear, i»hi 1 e ,in * Successful* 
adaptation lies the kealilfy Vapilision of the’population. 
But; in spite of the retrogressive movements of degeneration 
\vjn*cir*ftre brought abbut mischances or accidents in 
, historyand which arc radicafty^distinet from rftv^ musf hot 
Se coniotinded with the norrryil cycles of ascent and'descent, 
•the,spfral cif; v« of progress inns its broad course, cancelling 
the lapses and even stecpjlcsccnts by more than corresponding 
ascents, though the path of historic progress is still strewn 
with corpses and mTmglefi fragments of many a* derelict 
or extinct species of race. * • 

Spiral. of Progress.— The production, consumption 
and population movements are parts of'one broad general 
trend which may be represented as the. spiral curve of 

♦ social piof*ie*s. Production and consumption as they rise 
, to higher phases and finer qualities— through a more and 

more scientific exploitation and eollocation of matter and 
energy iid through a progressive expansion and differen¬ 
tiation of p.*rsonal values and socialised toants— assume 
an ever-ascending; spiral foiln, and they also necessarily 
. give a tone of a higher quaiilyio the population in lespojt 
ot vital capacity, talenj, and social peisonality. •But these 
qualitative difference!* and developments, though they ipay 
lie conceived as adding a new dimension to the curve of 
population, have not been yvt, sufficiently investigated *tt) 
enable us toWmiilate anything of the nature of a spiral 
movenn nt in, particular regions or aggregations. The 
stage of production in art and industry, the plane of con¬ 
sumption and Stficme of* social values,* the quality and 
capacity of the population, which arc the element} ,or 
determinants of social progress, in the course of their 
cyclical or rhythmic mifvemr’ifs, rise to ever higher levels 
and ascents witfi wider sweep and range of lffe, thus forming 
^hc spju*il of progress,'which is the ever-njeurrent typ^ of 
all evolution of life. 



. CHAPTER TV. 

-G,E\'ETlC V AND FUNCTIONAL VIEW OF pCONC^lICS* 

* * * • 
Evolutionary View of Economics. —Thus we see the 
truth of. the proposition, with which we began the intro¬ 
ductory chapter, Unit an, adeqifatai scientific treatment of 
economic phenomena must he based on the analysis of their 
ultimate physical and biological elements, and thence work 
up to psycho-sociological laws in different environments 
hf life so that the economic world may be seen, to be woven 
aftqr the pattern of the one great web of Fv^utrion, organic, 
or super-organic. And this is the true dynamic view of 
economics which will bring it into a line with the scientific 
analysis of sociological and historical developments, and 
which is bouid to prevail with that more exact study of 
life and civilisation which ‘•the application of physical 
methods to biological problyips/and of both to psycho-socio- 
logical problems, with due limits ( and modifications, can 

alone ensure, c 

0 

But, as we have emphasised, economics is no more dyna¬ 
mics than it is biology. Owing to the principle of individua¬ 
tion, which distinguishes forms of life from UAise of matter, 
the fund of kipetic'and potential energies if; triaismuted into 
life-values, in various forms, aesthetic, intellectual, spiritual. 
And here, in the ethcf-sociojogical plafui, the la\y of the 
conservation of energy derivable from mechanics, find* the 
law of competition and natural selection derivtilde from 
bioldgy, though mot frustra&;d, are made subservient to 
laws of association, consciousness of kind, Sympathy, moral 
and social justice, resulting in th^greht principle Sf conscious 
coroperation which is the cdmAructive force of social grouping 
and pt^gress. 
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# Wo must, therefore, proceed tp r study evolution in the 

* light of this new* phase and principle yf cooperation which 
constitutes a fresh advance in the evolutionary series •Beyond 
what w*c have already reoorded. \\> hwc.sti^ied produc-* 
tion, consumption anrl pipuJbljoj*from the' bicrtogicaj and 
psjrho-sociological pcinls of view, bijt sujh a study Cannot 
ljfcoffiplete without a» detaileef treatment of co-ijwation, 

, which k one of thd fundamental base? of organic and •psy¬ 
chical ewrhifion. 

• Qo-f»peratn;e Factors in* Evolution.— Economists flijd 
sociologists liave insisted too much on the importance of 
the struggle for existence. Bbt the consequences (if mutual 
aid may perhaps b<* mote important still. The law* of' 
nature which enjoins living organisms to wjprk for self- 
preservation (.an be fulfilled in another way than by* a 
struggle, viz., by co-operation. Beginning from the ulo- 
thrix group*of the algae we find the* mutual aid that tak<!s 

. place and* causes division of labour. All the cell?, are 
originally the sgme, but one of the sister-cells adapts herself 
to a special duty, viz., holding tjic plant fixed, and is in 
consequence modified as regards form, contents, and size, 
while the other sister-cells are adapted for the business of 
providing the food, .and differ from the first, especially 
in regard to chlorophyll. * 5 VIytpal aid, division of* labour, 
suitability for special djrties, dissimilarity or differentiation, 
are phenomena whjeh^o hand in liadid. And in consequence 
tjiere comcseto be mutual dependence*: the root-cell depends 
on her sister-cells for food,‘.and in return her sfister-cttlls 
depend on hCt for the advantage of a state of stability. 

The phencxtiefla of the ulofihrix are found infill many-celled 
organisms, animals and plants. In the construction and 
manner of life ofrafi anima^ 04 plant, nothing is more signifi¬ 
cant tft^he interpretation of economic evolution as the differ¬ 
entiation’ and mutual dependence of different organs.' Tn 
a one-celled organism, as in fih .cPleitrococaus or yeast,'*there 
is no such specialisation. The individual cells are homo¬ 
geneous, and have no»inflwence whatever upon each other. 
They multiply by consecutive divisions ; they form a croVd, 
or a horde, not a society between the various individuals 
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of which there ave closer unipns—for example, differentiation 
•and mutual dependence. • 

'TM'stqdy of the inner economy of the many-cclled organ¬ 
isms also brjjngs us to ^he discovery of another economic 
phenomenon of far-reaching ilnportarce, viz., the formation 
and employment of, capital. All living organisms ktore 
up food and energy in thojr cells. Where nature is niggardly 
thcle is specialisation of organs for the storing up of the 
elemental' fteeds of life. In Alcscrts, plants are "provided 
with safes or store-rooms in which they a\ favourable 
opportunities lay by a certain quantity of water. The 
deep tap-roots, the bladders 6f water, the salt-crystals, the 
ephemeral circle ,of roots of d&eiv plants are the means 
by which they store up water without which their growth 
is‘impossible. The water-pouch of the camel is also well 
known. All these arc the incipient forms of capitalistic 
structures, not exploitative and parasitic, but creative and 
distributive in their functions in animal and plant life and. 
constructions. (5) . 1 , 

The co-operation between different species and genera 
is hardly less significant. Without the co-opertition of 
birds, the further existence of such plants as grapes, berries, 
etc., would be endangered, while the most beautiful products 
of inanimate nature, the flowers, derive their splendour, 
from their co-operation with flower-visiting insects, especi¬ 
ally bees and butterflies, which feed on the honey secreted 
by them in return. There are also many-cclled beings, the 
(component parts, y.e., the, cells, of which have different 
organs, belong to different races, and nevertheless can so 
completely amalgamate that in* the end they nave attained 
a perfect union, Among others, this is- the case with the 
lichens, which thus is ^prototype of a union or federation 
in one body of dissimilar organic structures and fp?strons. 

Indeed, competition is not the only principle tfiat main- 
tains''thc balance’or efficienpi of living organisms in relation 
to one another 5 , and to the environment. '"It may be laid 
down that co-operation is an equally important principle 
essential to the maintenante and improvement of a species; 
and it is not merely co-operation between organ and organ 
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ip the game living organism, or .batwcen onfc individual and 
‘another of the.slime Species* or bgtwgpn h<irds,and groups’ 
of the same or allied species, but al$o between cTiljcrdnt 
members of the same •living zong Belonging,^0’ the, most ’ 
diverse species and families, ^r t tg>%n genera, of the animal 
kingdom, which by tlfcir normal fundtiongl activitic^main- 
tiyi tl*<* zone of life ah a distinctive, and relatively indc- 

• pendent entity, aicling each Either in* the conservation* of 
mod, destruction of common enemies, including morbific 
•agencies, anti* yll conducing under .common climatic and 
geographical surroundings to the maintenance and evolution 
of ^he genera and species comprised fn a particular zone of _ 

, distribution of animal life? . , , T 

In the ascent of organic evolution, cooperation, regarded 
from the functional standpoint, passes through five distihe- 
tive stages : 

(1) In tilt first stage, co-operation is incipient and ii?- 

• stinctive^ find is the result of an unconscious mechanical 
( adaptation to environmental conditions. ’ 

{2) In the second stage, co-operation becomes conscious, 
but thd co-ordination of* individual and group action, 
though it is the outcome of a more systemAic adjustment 
to the environment, and resfllts in a greater specialisation 

• and mutual dependence of Vraeturcs and functions, inhibits 
the all-round development of the organism and its com¬ 
ponent organs. Xliis. is the'case‘with the* types of social, 
organisation which we meet witj* anfong the bees and ants. 
The pre-eminent values of tVng specialist ion and segmen¬ 
tation of functions are here manifest. Specialisation of 
functions in*\h<fse communities is attended, by what we 
may term ‘'polymorphism”—the resultant structural 
specialisation. Tins “ polymsrphisrn ” hah a most important 
betfrijiflg on the economy of the community, in a little- 
differentiated community, competition is, at its highest 
pitch ; in a polymorphic; orxe.il reduced almost to zejo. 
In a hydractima dr siphonomore colony, fh an ant-hill or 
t>ee-hgvs, competition* is minimised. Polymorphism guts 
an end to individual,—and ultimately, though not athhe 
outset,—to inter-class struggle.. 
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But the danger of polymprphism is that the rigifl struc¬ 
tural specialisaldon.and, segmentation of functions, though 
they ,'pro,qv}te mutual. inter-dependence, are incompatible 
with ,an- dll-cxmiuRdcvelopmcnt of the individual organism 
and its participation in fne f iid life oHhe species. In unde¬ 
veloped societies thd< specialisation ftf structures is carried 
so far'that the social groups become rigid and inelastic,'‘quid 
the'-growth of the organism ft secured by the multiplication 
or repetition of like parts, the phenomena of slave labour 
a,ncl serfdom in cconoinic life, and, in militaristic or despotic 
regime, of the entourage of eunuchs and janissaries, exhibit 
a quasi-polymorphic 'type in human society. 

(3) Iji the third stage, polyrtiorphlc structures break up 
by structural, as well as functional, variation of individuals. 
The groups in this stage become more elastic. .They form 
intermediate centres, somewhat loosely co-ordinated within 
the life of the society as a whole, and are scmHndependent 
of central control. ' *- 

The central cirgan, representing the interests of the whole, 
society, exercises only an impel feet control over the indi¬ 
vidual units, and that only through the intermediate and 
semi-independent groups. This type of social organisation 
may be called “particulate*.” The warring guilds and 
corporations of mediaeval Europe, recognising more or less, 
indefinitely and remotely their fealty to the central sovereign 
authority, arc 'good examples of the particulate type of 
socio-economic organisation. * 

‘"(4) In»the fourtji stage, i,hc>ccntral organ develops on the 
ruins of the particulate groups and intermediate jurisdictions 
by gradually .usurping and annulling their'powers. The 
coherence now becomes more effective, for the central author¬ 
ity now deals with the’individval direct,‘and not .through 
his over-lord, guild, corporation, or group. But d^P-u’enti- 
ation of the individual proceeds pari passu with this 
centralisation. Such a socigsreonomic. type has an inevitable 
tendency to gravitate towards two antagonistic poles, viz., 
absolutism and u centralisation (inchftling state-collectivism 
ami state-socialism), on the‘one hand, and on the other 
aggressive and militant individualism. The phenomena of 
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capitalism, scanaaraisea ana ccnjii juisea proauction on "a 
•large scale, trusts and «artcls,.tentacular,citi*s with imperial-* 
istic and militaristic finance, with the reaction tfyy gtherate 
in the directions of individual and•social*rc\g:>lt,. such as* 
cla-s conflict, strikes,# aran*h*>iji, # feminism, ‘and sex-strife, 
arriving illustration^ rff this twofold tendency. * 

•^5) "d* the fifth stage# which is termed ooinmun ilisrn, and 
. which represents the highest %leveloprhent of tfie principle 
iff co-ope*ation, groups are or^afiised on the basft^of-natural 
and.hinnan ftlationships, not" in fragments or specific Mo¬ 
tions as in polymorphism, nor as scmi*indcpcndent particulate 
jurisdictions as in the third Stage, but as epitomes of the 
full* life of the conmunity inter,woven with one # anotIfcr " 
in one comprehensive web of social lift*. These voluntary 
intermcdiaj'y bodies Win natural links between individuals, 
and the society as a whole ; and while, on the one hand, 
there is littloroom for the unaltached’individual or the sociafl 
,rebel when* the individual units are free to unite in s'gcial 
^groups on*the basis of voluntary co-operation; there is equally 
no place, in this social composition of a pluralistic type, 
for coemve action of a ceetral organ of an absolutist or 
monistic character. 

The tentative experiment* of group formation "on a 
voluntary basis, such as ^uijid^ of co-operative produc- 
tion and distnbution, of economic reformers, artists, crafts¬ 
men, "etc., in the .wake of «Ru.sk 1 n, Morris and Tolstoi, 

. il 

various educational or village *nd • town-planning firms 
and brotherhoods, labour "groups, schemes o{ labour 
parliament, rfa'thods of proportional representation, etc., 
are giving e*‘ irftssion in tly West to *lho .vital need of 
transfoiming the central monism of the ^existing socio¬ 
economic organinattofl intr^ a, composite pluralism, wiiich 
realia^^ocial freedom and social harmony in a much fuller 
measure than are now deemed possible. But the pronounced 
types of such institutions are,rifc in the Bast, which“ls the 
home of commfinalism.* Vital social functions are here 
performed By organisms and institutions of a communalistic 
structure which are woven into* the very texture of society, 
such, for example, as the joint famijy, the’ village community, 
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the varna-asratfta organisation which, however imperfectly, 
•implies th$ basic principle of comnmnalistic organisation; 
the phonetic brotherhood, the occupational guild, the 
comtpunatl workshop and public works, the customaries 
andoinstitutes of law wSych ( lia!Ve their origin in the group 
ratherthan a sovereign will, and finally the social etheft and 
ethicai tradition which are the expression of a commrjhal 
rafner tljan an individual conscience. 

„ Cornmunalism v. Socialism.— Let us turn to the 
economic significance a of this cornmunalism.' In the,.eco¬ 
nomic field, cornmunalism, which stands for class co¬ 
operation as opposed' to class-conflict, is a development, on 
the higher basis,.of conscious (hhiyal co-opcration, of that 
harmony and co-ordination of groups,, and interests which 
polymorphism exhibits in the biological plane ;. but, while 
polymorphism develops only individual and specific traits 
‘Dy rigid structural specialisation, cornmunalism, on the 
otlier hand, gives free scope to the integral development of 
the individual so as to allow him to reflect the life of th<j 
community as a whole, and thus to live in sympathy with 
the community. On the basis of this sympathy, the 
specialisation 1 - of class and individuals for specific functions 
becomes possible without the appearance of disruptive 
pendencies which might ofheiwise come into play in the; 
sphere of conscious individual differentiation. Andj more- 
oyer, internal- co-operation - here becomes conscious and 
ethical. This ethical'co-operation leads to the development 
-of better types of jnanhooe^ -'No doubt this is not the exclu- 
- sive advantage of cornmunalism, but is ala?) aimed at by 
socialism, but, in Socialism the state scekS toTcplace indus¬ 
trial competition by the exercise of t. coercive authority 
through a bureaucratic erganisatiofl ‘that discourages 
individual functioning, by standardising social £pA*ions, 
and thus tend; to stop individual variations in the species. 
Cornmunalism Seeks the ^aj*e end by the co-operation of 
free, independent and elastic social groups on_a voluntary 
basis. 

- Cornmunalism. as Ethical Co-operation— When co¬ 
operation thus rises in coijimunalism to a consciously-organ- 
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ised constructive principle in so£i»I ^volutihn, co-operation 
•becomes more complex; from instincti^ it fcccojncs ethical*' 
co-operation, which satisfies the needs of the dcv<Jypitfynt <o( 
the community as well as the ethical.dtftnamd^foj^hupersonal * 
selTrcalisation of the tndivklUhl, ,Che basic‘principle .here 
is tm- harmony of tii# tliverse |iarts fvill^ diverse organs 
aifcHhirSitions which all eo-operatc jot merely to ; common 
. end but. also to the common Realisation of each its patti- 
cftlar end* (*ommunalism, which embodies thfs^dynamig 
prirjpipfe of (S>(jpcration in its most advanced stage, avoids 
on the one hand, the rigid and crystallised uniformity of the 
second stage by eschewing the exaggerated specialisation 
that sacrifices the w'fole ifi the interest of the paijs, arffl, 
on the other, the mechanical and wsoden co-operation 
through the pressure ub extra whether of state codes fir 
of the dead weight oi inert custom, answering to the instinc¬ 
tive and meohanical co-operaUon of jflant ai^d animal forms? 

. Regional Social Evolution. Wc have seen the unfofijing 
# of co-operation in social evolution through* the successive 
stages of polymoiphism, particulate groups, monistic cen¬ 
tralisation and, lastly, the pluralistic grouping implied in 

communalism.* But tfiis evolution has not* followed the 

• 

same line in different economic regions and cultural zones. 
# Iluman nature, in spite of itAp^fhological and mctaphysicaj 
unity, exhibits a variegated pattern in diflerent geographical 
environments and hauiitional veriest And, accordingly, the 
cqjrrse of sociul evolution brancheaoff fn divers and divergent 
lines in the same manner asit^u evolution of plants and* 
animals. Foftexample, where the instincts of individualism 
and the forcefi ,l oftlifferentiatk)n arc stroilg, a^in the Graeco- 
Romano-Gothic culture-series, it is necessary that polymor¬ 
phic structures inne? p*articnJal£ jurisdictions break up into 
disa#l(jjed and mutually repellent individual units which 
must agafh be welded together by the pressure ab extra of a 
centralised authority. Capitalism on a monopolistic basis on 
the one hand, aiTd individualistic competition on the other, 
are th^ economic accorrtpanimcnts of this st^gc. But, even 
in this series, the movement does rfot stop here but runs or.' to 
a goal which in its development,of free voluntary groups 
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sef ving as intermediaries between the state and the individual, 
‘and in its collettivi»fic,,co-operative -and syndicalist experi¬ 
ment,s, is* essentially communalistic in its type and ideal. 
But in o-thes,cultural series the unfolding of the later stages 
of cq operation may not n«fc[l io pass through all these phases. 
Where, group and communal instinats are strong and the 
forces of social integration and solidarity are effective, as 
in'ihe Indian and Chinese culture-series, communalism has 
originated as a form of vital construction out of the earlier 
polymorphic and particulate structures .wilnout passing 
through any pronounced phase of individual ditlerentiation 
or centralised control. Thus, for example, in India the 
joint hjmily, the,village community and the vtirua-amrma 
have developed out of the polymorphic and particulate 
structures of a tribal-patriarchal stage. And the joint 
ownership of property, the agrarian distribution and forms 
of land tenure, hereditary craftsmanship and industrial 
classification are some of the economic phenomena which 
have here accompanied the beginnings of communalism. Ny 
doubt the 1 eutonic stocks possessed tribal-patriarchal 
traditions, and also developed-particulate jurisdictions of 
a feudal type’; but the Roman law and polity, with their 
emphasis of slate absolutism’ and individual proprietorship 
.which overshadowed the,mind and soul of the Teuton, 
prevented the direct transition, as, was effected on Indian 
spil, from the semi-independent and doosely-co-ordinated 
groups of particularism tot he free, voluntary and harmonious 
‘‘groups of communalism. , 

Methods of Economic and Social Reconstruction, 
East and West .-—Comparative and regiohafVociology, sup¬ 
ported by comparative and regional economics, tell us that 
the foundation of Western social structuie is the dualism of 
the state and the individual, and that of Eastern^* 4 *ty is 
the pluralism (>f the group as an intermediate body between 
,thc state and the individual Knits, and this furnishes us with - 
the guiding principle of economic and'social reconstruction 
ijl the East as; well as in the West. The development of 
Eastern social and.econofnic institutions lies in the direction 
of v incorporating more a.nd more the life of the individual 
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as well as the general will of thj %t^te-pers#nality into the 
varied iorms of secial grouping, while that «f the West,—'• 
as it is coming to be recognised more and more, i --df£ends' 
on the Successful initiation of social* expcaiiK/ite. for the ■ 
formation of intermediate saciatl grumps, based’on Comnipnal 
instWts and sympattye£. These contrasted methods will 
no»dmtl 5 fc bring alxmt a general similarity of fc an and 
.sfructuig in the constitution and composition #f social»«r 
e&momic .groups. But this * iflorphological rdscmblanct; 
amount* to nothing more than that sort of homology 
anatomical stiucture which we find* in different genera of 
the animal kingdom. The functions and functional values 
will’differ, because of J vw> fnain lines of divergence : ” 

(1) 1'he schemes of life-values and ideals, as,well as the 
endowment/ oi instincts, dispositions and impulses, bot*h 
those that are original and those that are acquired in the 
process of historic evolution, differ in'the different cultural* 
/ones. Thi* will be fully considered in chapter VI.* 

(2) The*geographical conditions and the historical tradi¬ 
tions will create different milieux to which the functions 
of social tnd economic groups must be adapted, and con¬ 
sequently a meiie anatoTnical resemblance in «the strutture 
cannot imply identity .of life .and interests. 

Accordingly, even if, in the progressive unfolding’of the 
principle of co-operation, we are coming to a scheme of 
communal grouping.an^ the ccmmuhal type <jf organisation 
and composiwon as a world-wide# social phenomenon, this 
stage in the general cosmic movement will be eml^idied in.* 
multiform typhs and specific variations. This is the real 
basis of icgioftftl Economics 4s well as of thaj; comparison 
and collation ofhonjologous forms which must serve as the 
foundation of Univer&l Ecpnymicsf • 



CHAPTER 'V. 

t 

- ECONOMIC CO-ORDINATION AS EVOLVING NEW 
CONCEPTS. 

Co-operative Productivity, a New Factor in Economics. 

—WE now proceed to the definite application of this principle 
of co-operation to. tlie fundamental economic concepts and 
laws of production and distribution. In individual economy, 
as well as in the piece-work wages system where the indi¬ 
vidual’s share in the production can be definitely measured, 
we have noticed how the physical, physiological and psycho¬ 
social principles operate together to determine the nature 
and conditions of production and distribution. Hm 
whenever there is collective production and the various 
agents, land, labour and capital co-operate together, this 
principle of co-operation copies on the scene and materially 
transforms the economic processes. The study of large- 
scale production, division of labour, simple and complex 
co-operation, ,has familiarised us with the results of co¬ 
operation in the field of, production. But it is necessary 
■..to introduce a new general concept like that of “ co-opera¬ 
tive productivity” as an element or determinant of the 
efficiency of. any. productive, concern tiker. as a whole. 
By co-operative productivity we mean the efficiency that 
is added to the productive process by. tfie particular form 
and scale of the co-operation between the differeiitjactors 
of production. (6) For while individual factors^ whether 
land', labour or-capital, may t remain the same in volume or 
in cost, the out-turn will vary vvith the -varying form and 
scale of the co-operation or join f application. Although 
fc is not practicable to measure this co-operative produc¬ 
tivity by the difference in the out-turn, inasmuch as these 
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productivities do not enter as 4 sgpyratc elements into* a 
mechamcal aggregate, -still it* significance gs a new c<jm-' 
ponent. or a new dependent variable in the conydetf }une-* 
tion of production mu^ be recognised in reogormes. 

Marginal and Specific* Pfodjitivity Insufficient.— 
Marshall’s marginal productivity and#Clajk’s spccifid pro¬ 
ductivity look to the individual* q£cnt$ of production for 
,tlie measurement of efficiency, 4 )ul theylarc inadequate ift»d 
dfl not prgscnf the full fact. ‘Such theories prdceod on ^ 
mechanical -uAv of industrial society as an arithmcticaj 
aggregate, and must be supplemented by the concept of 
co-operative productivity, bast'd on the increased output 
and’efficiency due to 4 h» particular form and scale of life” 
co-operation, though no doubt this gain can so more be 
definitely measured than either marginal or specific produC- 
tivity. This co-operative productivity enters into the cost 
of production in the same ray as'marginal or specific* 
productivityd»es, and consequently the equation of demand 
and supply is as much affected by the index of co-operative 
productivity as by the other elements which enter into 
the productive process. Thwe is need in economic theory 
at the present day of ail organic view of industrial produc¬ 
tion, and the charactgustic feature of this new concept 
of co-operative productivity i^ .that in consonance with # 
this organic view it looks upon a productive concern or 
business as an integral unit or whdle in which the share 
of the whole organisation may be reckoned as being super¬ 
imposed upon the various individual shares of the separate** 
dements or agents. The habit of looking upon the entre- 
pi eneur as thcJt rAtor of differential advantages or incomes 
in production misses«sight of the fact that thj total physio¬ 
gnomy apd efficiency ?>f a Vuginess*or concern is as much 
depeud^t on the contribution of each separate ingredient 
in its proper place and collocation as on thq entrepreneur 
who is himself equally a merabey of the System ancThas^ 
his particular pltfce *in the collocation. • 

Co-operative InterAt in Distribution^— This brings 
us to the question of distribution* and the bearings of co¬ 
operation thereon. If there is a ^particular share of the 
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production, separate thoqgh not separately measurable, 
Which is due to co-operative productivity ?nd may therefore 
be regarded as a joint share of the concern, it will follow 
that this must have a recognised p'ace in both the theory 
of economic distribute ,a*id applied economics. As a 
matter of fact, wages, rent and profit actually contain, 
besides the share due to specific productivity of individual 
agents, certain elements which they claim in virtue of 
4 heir being partners in a joint concern. While, fo r example, 
wages no doubt represent the labourer’s recoupment fo 1- 
purposes of efficient subsistence, the labourers are taken in 
groups or classes, and the subsistence is measured not with 
reference to the individual's specific productivity, but 'with 
reference to. the entire productivity, including the co-opera¬ 
tive productivity, of the group as a whole, each individual 
being regarded as an equal or interchangeable member 
with the rest of his group .or grade. The actual shares 
received by land, labour or capital are in the end- determined 
by the principle of demand and supply operating under 
the limiting conditions of social values and customs, etc., 
but the competitive elements are not individuals, tut groups 
or group-intflrests. In an adequate economic theory of 
distribution the analysis must go so far as to distinguish, 
f in wages, profit and rent, fair^and equitable returns for the 
restoration of labour, capital and natural store or land, 
not merely in the person of iheir individual representatives, 
but as whole integrtil interests for maintenance, upkeep 
'•and improvement of which there does really exist a separate 
share, though it is now merged in the recuperations of the 
labourer or, it may be, in the monopoly £afrs of the land¬ 
lord, capitalist, or entrepreneur. In the actual distributive 
arrangement, an effective part of the demand of labour 
includes not merely the subsistence of individual Jgjf?,'irers, 
but also the . maintenance and upkeep of the' particular 
labdsur group as-a unitary interest-group. The general wages 
"which go by whole groups are thrts detorrrfined by both these 
needs of upkeep, viz., of the, individual labo'Urqr as well 
ac of the group or grade, and these two separate needs are 
combined in the operation of the law of demand and supply. 
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Similarly, profit and rent include, Resides ‘monopoly g*ns 

a*s the case may be,* not only the rgwards o£ individual'" 
capitalists and landlords, but also certain shafts T$r tiic 
upkeep T>f the concern yis.a whole .stf far*a» it intfwlve^ and * 
implies the upkeep of *ap ; tM tRc natural storb emp^yed 
in tl*e concern. 

♦In applied economics 4 hc n .turaWipcration ot co,fljx:tition 
% in demand and supply shouM be modified and ^orreftfcd 
tty thejiijnciple of ethical competition, so that/ondhe one 
hand, indivi.hfals may be assured of.their legitimate shares 
of the produce, as measured by marginal or specific pro¬ 
ductivity, and, on the other' hand, the upkeep or main-_ 
tenance of the laboui, Capital as well as # land or natural 
store as joint agents in a co-partnership represented as 
integral interests by the group to which they belong mdy 
be provided for as a first charge on the dividend, being set 
apart and applied to the general interest of the particular 
.groups instead of being added to the share of individual 
incomes bf rewards. More and more this slfitre of the divi¬ 
dend earned by co-operative productivity as a separate 
and indepundent asset is being recognised in modern indus¬ 
trial distribution. For'example, the upkeepd>f the gj'oup- 
, interest represented by labour in this copartnership of 
jiroduction is now coming t<* by recognised as a first charge 
as in the provision for. insurance. against unemployment, 
sickness, old age, ot; foj workiitg-menSs tenements, the edy- 
cation and general rearing of theiwchiWren, and general im¬ 
provement and betterment sclvuncs whicl^have all for thek»* 
object the maintenance of the general body of the working 
corps in a cotflifton of vital efficiency, afid net merely the 
satisfaction of definite individual claims bas<;d on marginal 
or specific contrifeiflidn to th<y worlB of production. Thus 
the cs^cjpt of co-operative productivity paves the way to 
a new sclfeme of distribution which meets.the claims of 
t socialistic justice over and above those of individualistic^ 
justice, and regarfls the labburer not merely aif an individual 
apart frojn Bis group of community, but as .the individual 
in the group—a sort of composite personality which accom¬ 
plishes the union and harmony in the same identical peqpn 
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of "individual and group-interests. Similarly, the .recoup- 
' C mcfit of the nattiral'Ytor.e or laiid drafvn upon in the produc¬ 
tive process, and its adequate utilisation or its protection 
from. un'producUvfc of detrimental “uses such as game or 
hunting preserves, is becoming morii and more a feature 
of public economy Sr lapd legislation; as is seen fn so 
many "countries in the provision oht of the total* prodifcc 
for” lan'i-reclamation, drainage, roads, or irrigation, 
the levy of prohibitive duties on land withdrawn from 
cultivation, restrictiors on the transfer of. laiid from agri¬ 
cultural to non-agricultural classes, etc., which have all for 
their object the compulsory maintenance of land in a state 
of productive efficiency. The ends of justice are here well 
satisfied, because 'the unearned increments which have 
represented individual exploitation and social waste arc 
now' diverted in part to meet the legitimate claims of land 
demanding a due share on The basis of its 1 co-operative 
productivity—a share that is spent on its oVrf'betterment- 
and upkeep-, instead of being destined to the unproductive 
consumption of individual proprietors. In the same way 
the replacement of capital dr specialised machinery is 
already a first charge on the industrial 'establishment; 
but it ; ought to be recognised that this is the share of the 
-total produce which is earned‘'by the co-operative produc-, 
tivity of rapital. It should not, therefore, be left to the in¬ 
terest or caprict of the individual entrepreneur or capitalist, 
or of the body of workingmen who manage a ‘profit-sharing 
bStablisttment; but, so long as the partnership continues 
as a going concern, the claims of repair, recoupment, and 
expansion of" capital and machinery for tfe purposes of 
maintaining them in a state of productive efficiency must 
be treated as a first charge" over and above the .shares of 
profit which in tire residue may fall to the capital-S'vtning 
individual or corporation. 

. Co-operative Principle* in r Consumption.— Let us 

now apply this principle of co-operatibn to thf domain of 
consumption. . Wc have already studied consumption and 
itk laws from the .psychological standpoint and reached a 
number of laws relating to the curve of utility or consump- 
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tjon. JVe have also seen how these values expand and 
deepen, leading to cydical ascents jinc^slcsoents,; and how'* 
again mounting from plane to plane, they fonjga'&rt’of 
spiral movement. In .other worejs,* we* have, studied the* 
development of want! ar.d'eoji^nj^tion so far a*s the^con- 
forn*to the law qf proportions betweefi stynuli and satisfac¬ 
tion;, “and we have also considered the extension and 
, deepening of wants* in respecl'of quality within*th£ pro^tes- 
rtve pfrapnafity of the individual. We must‘now study 
•theg same edition and progress in, another of its phasos, 
viz., the progressive unfolding of Sociality and social per¬ 
sonality within that individual personality. For the study, 
of consumption cannot *tx? complete unites, by introducing 
the principle of (o-operation, we sec* how consumption 
becomes richer and more complex when social consumption 
becomes more and more an integral element of individual 
consumption. . ’ , * 

• From tltis ^oint of view the stages of consumption may 
, be noted as follows : 

(x) Feasting in the hunting or family group represented 
the ea^est forms of consumption. At this stage social 
enjoyment often took the form of commdhal feasfs and 
choral music and danaes. (A caveat must be sounded here. 

. Cannibalism or preying against one’s own species for pur¬ 
poses # of food was an abnormal or pathological phenomenon 
of primitive tribal Jif«. Tlief err who begin with this a$ a ( 
nprmal trail of primitive mentj^ityT) This horde or herd 
feasling was also accompanied by strugglyfor existence which 
was mainly a*struggle for food in an environment of limited 
supply. •* * • * » 

(2) Gradually \fitfe increasing differentiation of the indi¬ 
vidual from the‘family, ho»d<* or tribe, individual consump- 
tioiTTsrtlj individual or corporate production develops,.and 
the physiological principles of repair and _ subsistence come 
to be more anymore enjph:fsis#d as a factor of individml 
work and,, individual consumption. At this stage the 
instinct*. of appropriation,* storing, ownership and mastery 
appear, as well as the institution of individual property; 
and consumption is carried on in accordance with the Jaws 
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, of utility which we have already discussed. The ind’vidual 
f.onS'ujnptioo, irl' cortjun»tion with inclividhal appropriation 
_ and monopoly, is gradually carried to such an excess that 
it takes {he •forth of uns»ci;d and Wen anti-social consump¬ 
tion <n the excesses ancf •etfaterbal.ions of greed, gluttony, 
sensualism and selfish indulgence in luxuries, though these 
are sometimes checked By sumptuary Jaws. ’ 

(3) Fire-lfy, the iniquity am,I waste of individual c< 5 nsumj> ■ 
fion are generally recognised,till the individual fxm’s that 
hh realises his highest satisfactions only .when they-are 
socialised. The laws of.association and sympathy, the re- 
«SQnance of numbers, the effects of mimesis, are some of,the 
psychological factors which enhance the intensity and 
volume of satisfaction, and, therefore, in the art of con¬ 
sumption, social consumption comes to play a leading part. 

Gradually, social consumption is lifted up to co-operative 
consumption, of which the essence is that individuals come 
together and club their resources in conviviality qijd social 1 
enjoyment, and find that the more they share their enjoy-, 
ments the more these enjoyments multiply and deepen— 
which is the characteristic of a"ll disinterested consumption. 
This is the co-operative stage of social consumption, which 
is reached in the communal or national provisions for free 
public fairs and melas, free •‘theatres, jatras and pageants,, 
free libraries, museums gnd art-gallories, public baths, tanks 
and water works, free gardens and excursions, games and 
sports, etc. These have'(developed in the least and t*he 

West as'’continuaiions and survivals of the old communal 

* 

feasts and dances, or the mediaeval pagtjaift^ and proces¬ 
sions, on thb basis of the * instincts of gregariousness 
and sympathy; buj in the ethipa* reconstruction of 
economic life these incipidnt' and instinctive phases of 
social consumption must assume more and more thc^vell- 
definpd form < of a conscious co-operative consumption 
which will satisfy the progressive demand^ of an unfolding 
sociality. Thus, in the ctho-sociological plane, a new and 
distinctive quality enters as a factor into social consumption 
wflich gives it a higher place in the scale of personal values. 
The development of a higher personality is at once the cause 
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and the effect of co-operative .cenyumptidn, and on tills 
line too—in the .sphere of ocnsurryitiye which, has had a'" 
history too often marred by egoistic and unsoci#i dfcyeldp* 
ments—-we are moving, tewards a, type *of# they individual- * 
in*the-community and* the ^oqjmijfiity-in-tJie-incfividu^. 

Individuals as Units of Cotisuipption.—ifaving 
strfidicd'the different stages in the*evolution of wants.vve shall 
, now enunciate certain principles supplementing tjjpse lfttvs 
of consumption in the sphere of utility and satisfaction 
whifh we hafe*akeaciy discussed on tjie basis of the Web'er- 
Fcchner laws. 'I'hese principles of .Consumption relate not 
to ^the fundamental elements such as stimuli and 
satisfactions which e;;t%r*into the function of apisump^” 
tion, but to the individual consumer taken as * unit of the 
economic structure. In any economic organisation the 
following morphological principles arc found to be in 
operation • . * . • 

. (i) Production and consumption being mutually com¬ 

plementary, as we have seen, every consumer is a producer 
as well as a consumer of values in a normal industrial 
organisation Parasitism erf the classes and pauperism 
of the masses ace both excluded as abnormal df degeneration 
phenomena. , • 

, (2) Similarly every prodiJceu js a consumer as well as 4 
producer of values in pry normal industrial organisation. 
This is" based on thy fundamental principle <*f physiological ( 
bajancc or tiscuperation. And tfiis.’as wc have already 
noted, excludes sweated and uad^r-paid labour, slaw; labour’ 
and traffic, ifVck-renting and exploitation, generally, as 
phenomena ol*cogeneration. . * ♦ 

(3) Not only are aonsumption and production thus linked 
in a chap of natural necessity.and natural justice, but also 
consKSOQtion brings on consumption, as production brings 
on production, in any normal sequence of industrial activity. 
The same principle of conservation and reproductive ty, 
which, we have trendy seen, applies to production, applies 
also to consumption. *Thie is based on tip fundamental 
principle of the progressive exjfension. and development 
of wants, which itself is the psychological expression qf a 
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biblogical necessity, vie,. f> the progressive adaptation of life 
Vto ‘the cnjdroftmefjj. .And It lead;? us <iQ the concept of 
dynamic efficiency of tlie individual, regarded as an economic 
agent, as'oppysed'to mere static tlfroicncy. In the interests 
of individual as well as'of jgpiai adaptation to the environ¬ 
ment ,„ncw wants anVl ne\^ capacities.; unfpld in progressive 
exparkion, and this is whut is meant 'by dynamic efficiency.^) 
Accordingly, all forms of unproductive conspmptron (con-, 
sumption of luxuries, etc.), vyhich by ultimately flooding to 
satiety and disgust, or to loss of vital energy and cajxidty*, 
do not lead to new wants and new consumption, and thus 
jnilitate against dynamic efficiency, are excluded in a nopmal 
economy as phenomena of degeneration. Wants connected 
with such consumption are among the morbid wants which, 
as we have seen before, accompany degeneration. 

Social Utility and Co-operative Productivity. —As, 
in the field of production, the development of co-operation 
brings on a new element in the form o'f by-operative- 
productivity, which is an integral element of productive 
efficiency, so, in the field of individual consumption, the 
progress of co-operation adds' a new factor in tlfe form of 
social utility 'which enhances the individual’s satisfaction, 
and thus adds a new element' of utility or value. Thus co¬ 
operative productivity as.« 'new dimension of efficiency 
or productivity, and social utility, as a new dimension of 
Utility or satisfaction, are 'cognato concepts in economic 
theory and parallel ‘dev^lopynents in economic organisa- 
'■tion, which are b$ing brought more and more to the front 
. as formative forces of the economic worlft with the pro¬ 
gressive expansion of that demental constructive force 
which we hawi seen at work in the. beginnings of life, in 
plant forms and animal societies, and‘which lias, found 
ifo highest manifestations in the social and iiiffltirical 
series. , 

The concepts of co-operative productivity and social 
utility which*have been deduced froffi cconcynic analysis 
\^ork together in actual life by producing more tu?,d more 
cbmplex forms of .economic organisation in new structural 
developments of co-operative production and co-operative 
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cgnsunjjption, ana tnese morpjiogcnetic experiments * in 
industrial lifc.wili only lift t<T a level c^coifeciogs selection,'' 
and organised ethical endeavour those incipicmt ami in¬ 
stinctive communal constructions .and types of 'economic ’ 
lift, which will form'the % suly^ck*of investigation irv the 
descriptive portion of •this work, 

. In the preceding chapters wfc Jiavc studied tlTe,;j|inciplcs 
cJ economics by analysing theip into their physical, biological 
and.psycho-sT)ciylogi\l elements, su«h as the physical and 
physiological equivalence of energies.'or the psychical equiva¬ 
lency of stimuli, and have formulated the various economic, 
concepts, norms and categories into whigh these (Jements 
have been worked np in economic evolution*and which 
will guide tits future course. 

These elements furnish more or less constant conditions 
and have given rise to universal economic laws, fhey 
•govern thc*c<tursc of economic evolution as its regulating 
•and limiting conditions; but they do not "supply it with 
its motive power. Human nature as a bundle of ele¬ 
mental Sistincts and dispeftitions is at once the materia 
prirna and causa cfficicns of this evolutionary movement. 

It is these elemental instincts, impulses and schemes of 
.social values which, working'within the limits of the govern* 
mg laws and regulating conditions furnished by the physical, 
physiological and psychological constants, produce dive*;e , 
multilinear leries in diverse jcoijbmic regions and cultural 
zones. In the next chapter we proceed analysehnstincfci 
and impulscs^ajid their corresponding life-schemes and 
social values which furnish the foundations eff comparative 
economics. • • 

In studying these foundations we shall*not depart from 
the -method we have pursued in the foregoing anatyyis 
of the first principles of economics. Building on the basis 
furnished by physical, ^physiqjogical and psychological 
(including |ocio-psychological) conditions, ‘regarded more 
or les^ as constant aifd universal, we ha^ae introduce^ a 
plan of treatment, which seeks th combine (i) a deductive 
mathematical analysis in the formulation of concepts, 
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laws and nornial curyef, ,(2) a genetic-historical ^method 
in tracing ,the 'progressive unfolding of different economic 
categories;., ideals and organisations, and (3) a method of 
comparative-regional egpnomics, am (he plan and pattern 
of a,.multilinear as opp\yed f to' a unilinear evolution ; .all 
leading up to Ijic goal of a Universal _Economics.*- 
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CHAPTER Vi. 

SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND ECONOMICS., 

• • 

Classical Economics Based on an Inadequate Psy'- 
chology. —Classical economics has based its scheme of 
valuation on«a psychology wtych ree'ent advances in psy-* 
fhological science have proved to be inadequate, if pot 
£alsc. iris the psychology of the old associational and 
hedonistic schools which forms the basis of current economic 
science and which must giv» place to the new psychology 
of instinct, especially in* its social bearings, tlftit now holds 
the field in the analysis of. human motives and social 
institutions. * , 

The economists basc^ their hedonistic calculus on the 
balance* of pleasure j.n(| pain, ctf which the single aim is to 
secure the greatest happiness at *.he ‘least cost of .painful 
effort. Accordingly in the department ol^cconomiii activw 
ties the followlh^ motives are emphasised as of primary 
(if not sole) ir$J)ortance :— , * » 

(1) Desire for gain, and fear of loss. , 

(2) ^epse of appfof>riatiqji pr ownership, with storing 

and possession, thrift and abstinence. 11 

(3) Desfre to maintain a standard of ,consumption, 

> comfort, respectability and solvency, fear of pauperisation.^ 

(4) Motive of distinction, novelty and vanity, such as is 

implied^ for instance, ill ths production ant^ consumption 
of luxuries. ’ , * 

(5) Sense of security, a disposition to be satisfied even 
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with small but sure, steady and cumulative gains, protection 
of "life and property against'risks, fear of, unemployment. 
'Among, the excitements and excesses are vanity, osten- 
tatien, 'speculation and panic feai (as implied in crises, 
depressions, booms, etep)., , ' a 

All these are wovtfh as it were into a web of Enlightened 
Self-interest which seek* to secure the ideal of individualiltic 
justice*. The only mode, and method by which this can 
be successfully attained, according tp classical.economics, 
is free and unlimited competition* which, it is u r geu, 
secures in the end to every agent in production the just 
and exact share which it produces. 

Reo.-nt advances in social psychology have upset the 
social foundations of this hedonistic calculus, and have 
brought to light an indefinite number of instincts and im¬ 
pulses of which man is a bundle and which in their primitive 
and elemental character are universal driving forces which 
work the social mechanism. Among the mote important 
of these instincts which have economic significance may be 
noticed the following : the instinct of gregariousness, paren¬ 
tal and domestic instincts, rriigratory instinct, Instincts of 
self-assertion as well as of subordination, tevulsion against 
inferiority and against confinement the instincts of work¬ 
manship and construct iventss, etc. Some of these elements 
are worked up into compounds, in the form of complex 
dispositions and acquired tendencies. ( 3 ) 

Curiosity, for instance, as a motive of human behaviour, 
is ofteii far-reaching in ils economic consequences, though 
it is an intellectual instinct which caiyio'c be reduced to 
mere hcdoriistic impulse. Similarly, adventure and enter¬ 
prise, the value of whjch for the opening up of new industrial 
vistas cannot be over-estimated by the 1 economists cannot 
,he properly explained in terms of hedonistic motive. A 
glapce at the evolutionary history of human conduct or the 
behaviour of the precmsois of the human race, confirms" 
the conclusion that activities in the organism are mainly 
Instinctive ai.d are but rarely influenced by calculations of 
gains and losses Similarly, it must be obvious to all 
students of anthropology that the primitive man is very 
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faf remote from the economic rrvuj, Ahough*he has a fairfy 
complex econorpis life* Several ecjnoyiic sociejies in Ahe• * 
rudimentary stages of evolution are, according tq Ah<? Jixed * 
and arbitrary standard. of the ecprfomiSt,. considered as * 
uneconomic or pre-ertm onSic AccgW their economic,be- 
haviont cannot be piguon-lioled as marc c|psire for gain. 

t In modern economic‘society th« preference for kbour 
.with tho family and in the Home environment, £/r laltd 
inVestmfnAs where old social connections exist, or tor capital-* 
tetic. ijivestiiTen^s f\ war-purposes,-purposes in which 
profiteering is condemned by the capitalist himself—offers 
other instances of the operation of natural instincts and 
impulses in determining fc< 5 homic activity.. These h^ve not 
received adequate recognition in economfc theory and prac¬ 
tice. An economic calculus of values concerned in ternft 
of mere pleasure and pain must necessarily be individualistic, 
for wc cannftt conceive of disembodied general pleasure* 
and pain afi distinguished from that of individuals. An 
unregulated competition and a scheme of ‘individualistic 
distribution with their tendencies towards individual 
separa+isfh and social disintegration arc but logical outcomes 
of such a norm itf values. Indirectly this theorty of valuation 
has brought about a state of sophistication by casting the 
tpell of individualism on it of making romance out of it. It, 
will be difficult to deterrpine how much of the responsibility 
for social disruption «md unrest’in the West should be appo^- , 
tiotied directly to hedonistic ecojjbmif'.s and how much to 
the social hypnosis it has gives ^se to. Jhat the present**" 
day individnalfciji is a product of abnormal economic 
psychology isVobvious in the recent th'ough* wide-spread 
attempts at the formation of groups intermediate between 
the st#.t* and the* individual Tins grotip-formation is 
based on* motives much deeper than the hedonistic ones, 
motives tTiat are inherent in the constitution of man. 

’ Some of these have been jsolated as bein^ those instincts, 
whose simply an3 effective operations are fSmiliar in the 
biological scale, while others, be they compounds or modifi¬ 
cations of the primary instincts, of a ne\y system of humin 
motives, remain yet to be analysed and identified. Sqch 
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gioup formations arq J>u,t results of the resumption _ of 
■ function by the natural motives and noriqs of human action. 
1 The^fesspp that we draw, then, from the collectivistic and 
comjnundLexperiments of the present is twofold! In the 
first place, economic psychology is rescued from the clutches 
of the economic, man muttering his infallible formula of 
pleasure and pain. Secondly, such intermediate social 
gibupings chow the real way to economic fulfilment which 
has been’checked in the existing economic pr^ler that 
has ignored or suppressed some of die elemental active 
tendencies. 

Misconceptions of Social Psychologists.— So far this 
is an advance by recognising that human social behaviour 
in the mass- is not actuated by estimates and calculations of 
reason, or by the conscious operation of principles acting 
as motives, as the doctrine of enlightened self-interest of the 
'’classicist has „ assumed. Rut the exponents of social 
psychology, in spite of these contributions to a more correct 
analysis of behaviour, have themselves more or less laboured 
under three principal misconceptions in their view of social 
conduct and institutions. First, while it is true that it is 
instincts and their separate satisfactions which drive the 
organism, individual as well as socia', it is at the same time 
, true, and in larger and larger measure with social advance, 
that there is a regulative element whose function is the 
balance and ce-ordination 01 instincts n,nd satisfactions and 
their reduction to a scale and gradation of values;—and 
•.that this clement is the intellectual or rational element in 
man. (9) Social institutions are the outcome of this process 
of standardisation, i.e., of co-ordination, regulation and valu¬ 
ation, of instipets and their satisfactions, and accordingly 
regulative social concepts, jiojms and' c rtegories,, play an 
equally important part with the primal force of instincts and 
impulses in tRe maintenance and evolution of social life. 
Secondly, in their analysis r of primary instincts and impulses, 
the social psychologists are apt to emphasise the r 61 e of the 
instincts of fqar and of anxiety and pain as the prime 
movers jn the organic worid, a view which they support by 
chemical observations of. the changes brought about under 
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such circumstances'by glandular, sections, *and consequent 
modifications in £loocl« pressure and circuiation. Otfyurs; * 
again, have found social origins in’ pathological^ pbtifrmal' 
or degenerative phenomena, which tji<*y regiyd neriqal in * 
prynitive psychology. df whfch thejSiml survivals'^ mqjlern 
life. Jlut all this lays yif exaggerated smpjjasis on a partial 
truth. 'While no cfoubt the ever-rccyrrcnt stress of pati, fear 
^and anxiety, and of fevulsioa and revolt,'has tended t^ moMd 
social evolution and social institutions, yet thosS' other in, 
stincts which tide concerned in fhc que^t after positive satis¬ 
factions, and which c«itribute to the sum of positive well¬ 
being, are far more important is constructive and organising 
agencies in the sphere of economic progress. Such, t for ex-* 

' ample, are the parental and domestic instincts, the instinct of 
building thq home, the gregarious instinct leading to congre¬ 
gated life in villages and towns, the instinct of storing and 
possession, the instinct of wyrkmanShip, the instincts of 
novelty and«distinction, and above all the social and political 
instincts ^fhich arc being progressively developed. In the 
same way the normal instincts and impulses of man common 
to primitive and civilised life are more real sources and 
origins of man’s, social constitutions than thosifneurotii and 
psycho-neurotic tendencies which certain fashionable schools 
of social psychologists are apt .Ip usher on the sta^e as a, 
sort of dcus cx machina in solving the problems.of social 
evolution. Thirdly,, social psychologists have often misse^l , 
the significance of the dynamic charaeter of human nature 
which exhibits the progressive unfoldingpof new a»d conw 
plex instincts «id impulses in adaptation to the changing 
environment, tfotfi geographical and traditional. (10) Even 
those who have escljewed the pathologist’s fal|acy ordinarily 
confine^ themselves in fheir sjiryey of formative instincts to 
elemental an d universal factors like food, clothing, shelter, 
sex, the irrtpulses concerned with protection ai^d propitiation, 

» etc. But they have failed to cipjireciate the economic and^ 
social constructivRnees of tTle developing and tnore complex 
wants, tlje wants of thfe taste, the imagination, and the 
social aifections, the intellectual wants, the political wants 
which in their rich and exuberant variety have super- 
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vc'.icd on thesimple and scanty stock of primitive 
human instincts, and which have contributed to ethnogenic 
crolijti'on, a most complex assortment of institutions, social 
forms and structures 'as the characteristic fauna and flora, 
as it were, of diverse ethnic zones. ' In this region lie the 
foundations of comparative ‘ economics. 

Neglected Psychological Factors in Economic 
Scienc£. —A sane and rational view of the origins of eco¬ 
nomic organisations must keep in view all the'above factors. 
Wc proceed to note some of the moi (^striking and weighty 
of the psychological elements which have entered into the 
economic evolution of society, and which even now press 
for practical recognition and .Idjiistment in the field of 
economics, though 1 economic science un till now has fought 
shy of them and has thereby acquired an abstract doctrinaire 
character: 

" (i) The parental and family instincts have received no 
due recognition from the economist in his calculations of the 
standard of efficient subsistence. The individual' labourer 
has been taken as the unit instead of being considered along 
with his family, which after all is the social unit find must 
therefore be the unit of consumption. Thus, wages according 
to the economist depend upon the marginal productivity of 
labour! But this is only, .a mechanical formula, because 
neither the specific productivity of labour itself nor the mar¬ 
gin can be determined, not Doing independent or separate 
entities. What is imprortmit is that wages form only a share in 
•Ahe distribution of the total produce. And accordingly any 
vital theory of wages as opposed to a merely‘mechanical and 
doctrinaire one must take into account the Sbscntial factors 
which determine the total produce asi.well as the separate 
share distributed to the labourers. Thus the ipinimum 
standard of consumption which is necessary for the subsist¬ 
ence of the labourer and the maintenance of the "volume of 
__ labour in a state of standard efficiency is the most important 
factor both itf determining the total produce as well as the 
share thereof due to labour. This minimum is itself deter¬ 
mined by forces and conditions outside of labour, the mode 
and standard of consumption and vital efficiency in relation 
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to the requirements of the family as aqeconomic unit, includ¬ 
ing thefonditions^of healthy child-rearing. .The minimum ■ 
of ‘ natural or living wages ’ is specific for given jpndijions * 
of family* rearing and maintenance, in diffg-ent industrial 
societies and among different* elasse^nd sets tfie lower lynit 
in the determination oipfages ) tvhile the ^inge of fluctua¬ 
tions depends upoti the equation o^dcmand and upply of 
labour, of which the* ‘ marginal* productivity ’ formula i^*a 
limited application which is neither*determinate nof’sufficient., 
Xhe vohtme of Tlemai\d as wcll'as of tjje supply in the case 
of labour depcnfl, as Ve have scen r on considerations of 
productivity and efficient subsistence* hut, if the operations 
of c<Anpetition under existing conditions of monopoly and * 
'want of fluidity be left unchecked, the minimum of living 
wages is encroached upon to the detriment of economic pro : 
ductivity; here the concept of ethical competition comes 
into play to remedy the maladjustment, and, while serving* 
the ethical ejjds of justice restores the true economic equili¬ 
brium. Tftus the parental and domestic instincts as well 
£s the values of domestic life and family ideals enter into 
the econegnic calculus of \%ugcs, and applied economics 
therefore ought definitely to accept the regulation of w^ges 
by the requirements of healthy, family life and child-rearing 
as part of its programme of«ecynomic betterment. * 

' (2) The instincts of workmanship and constructiveness 
which £fre among the primitive instincts oi man, widely 
have furnished the basis of the original crafts of weaving, 
drawing, pottery, building, etfc., and which now await 
further development in new directions of art and craftsman¬ 
ship, have been uitduly deprecated in the era .of machine- 
production, add economic science in its investigations of 
the conditions of production hasjgnordd this aspect of labour 
as one of Hie. most fecund and progressive factors of work¬ 
manship. dn the analysis of the prices of commodities, tfie 
.cost of production has not takgn into account the element 
of artistic workmanship as Wintering into the quality of the " 
product, whil? in the demand for commodities the estimate 
of utility has missed the value derived from asthetic satis* 
faction. So far as these enter in(,o the ’determination of 

F 
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the values oi commodities tney have been considered more or 
lesj> as disturbing pr abnormal factors giving rise to fanfcy, 
bobby- or'monopoly prices. But any statistics of prices 
would show that, artistic production and aesthetic enjoy¬ 
ment in relation to thef^quality of products arc very impor¬ 
tant" elements that ponndlly cntdr into the determination 
of deferential prices. ..Thus the pconoi'nic theory of |he 
valuation qf goods suffers a check in its ‘quantitative analysis 
,by beipg' unable to redulc to quantitative’measurements 
the distinctions of quality Based on /artistic ‘workinanship. 
Similarly, applied economics has raised its superstructure 
exclusively on the basis of 'machine-production on a large 
scale, with its emphasis of quantity rather than excellence 
derived frqm individual variations in consumption as well 
as in workmanship. Under this rage'for quantitative pro¬ 
duction the crafts are supposed to be primitive or medieval 
survivals, and aesthetic enjoyment is considered to be the 
monopoly of the aristocratic few instead of beipg the birth¬ 
right of the race. The great problems of the ‘adjustment 
of machine-production to art, and of the requirements of 
quantity to those of quality .rc/nainto be treated if economic 
theory as im economic practice. ' t 

The economist has hitherto measured utilitj' by reducing 
all satisfactions to a commomdenominator, forgetting that 
there are irreducible differences of quality which arc incom¬ 
mensurable, e.yen as the Benthamite form of the hedonistic 
calculus in utilitarian rethics forgot similar qualitative 
..differences amonp pleasures and pains. But as John Stuart 
Mill sought to remedy the inadequacy of ^ merely quanti¬ 
tative standard by recognising qualitative r disj.inctions among 
pleasures, a similar correction of the ..analysis of utility is 
necessary in economics if the actual < differential prices of 
different kinds and qualities of commodities are to be 
Explained by the economist’s rule of valuation. / There are 
so many discontinuities and jpeommensurabilities in different, 
grades and qualities of things, a; ising from their very nature 
as well as from differences of subjective estilnate, that the 
aiverage or resultant price is given only as a matter of fact 
and is incapable of being presented as a continuous curve. 
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Tljc m^tginal utility is thus incapable of analysis into Its 
ultimate factors* and the fofmula ,is gtnly* a jnechanlcal 
abstraction that has sought to standardise hurnafi* satisfac¬ 
tions and enjoyment regardless of di^e*rences*i» theif nature 
anti quality. . ,, • . .* 

(3) .There are also other instincts find •impulses .which 
similarly underlie certaifi economic? phenomena or iifstitu- 
jions, e.g., thg instincts of submission and l?j4*rshfp, 
wfiich ijave created aristocracies, hierarchies, exclusive* 
breeds as we; i as ljighcM>ersonality-classes. The endowments 
of land and property ror “ the personality-social classes " 
to gije them sulheient leisure and opportunities for disinter- - 
ested service as well as for the cultivation, and enriohment 
of culture, the setting apart of land or of tithes,'cesses and 
taxes fiojn the national income for the purposes of main¬ 
taining the conditions that are favourable to the nurture 
of inventors, 'scientists, artists, poets and -other men. of 
genius, artM.t.oflotnic phenomena which have been certainly 
qpnducive to social progress, and which have their spring in 
the primitive instincts of submission and leadership, con¬ 
sciously - if-ordinated an<J organised into institutions to serve 
social ends. ' • 

The attempt of the workmen ft) seek control over theindus¬ 
trial management, co-operation, trade unionism, syndicalism, 1 
stakes and lock-outs are .also other directions in which the 
, same instinct of leadership and mastery seek fo find express 
sion.in modern conditions of gcojomic life. In economic 
production the instinct of construct ivcncs# or crcaflveness" 
is mixed up wjtlIHlje instincts of self-expression and mastery; 
and, as these ar£ elemental ancbuniversal driving’forces, their 
repression has led to*thc disturbance the caonomic equi¬ 
librium in»a widesjfread industrial unscttlemcnt and unrest, 
and also to the divorce of industry from art and from tbs, 
human ancf personal note which is so conducive to the finer 
•cultural developments of personality and humanity. In the < 
reorganisatior^of arts find handicrafts and the cfue regulation 
and control of machine-production, which pionaers of modern 
scientific industry are beginning to set before themselves as 
their programme, the aim would be to satisfy these healthy 
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and perennial instincts by securing in the actual industrial 
arlangcmpnts‘that, each individual worker,may realise that 
he is a part owner and manager of the capital and specialised 
machinery in a joint concern which seeks to give play to 
his. distinctive individuality in production and adjusts his 
share of the pro fits to his special requirements in the matter 
of healthy living as well as personal culture. Ancl whrt is 
more,* 10 national economv could be regarded as sound which 
r does hot provide for the maintenance and nurture of 'the 
leisured groups and “ personality-social interests ” by setting 
apart a portion of the 1 national income and thus giving them 
opportunities for service through such forms of creative, 
humanistic and spiritual activities as are suited to the special 
^ifts and' training of the individuals who may naturally 
find their way to a legitimate place in these social groups. 

(4) Another important group of impulses which underlie 
sqme characteristic economic institutions its that centred 
round the instinct of social sympathy, add ‘die herd in¬ 
stinct, as manifested not merely in gregarionsness but also 
in forms of mutual aid and sympathy among members of the 
group or herd, such as the help given to the old, the indigent, 
the sick or the unfortunate. The Poor La .rand its adminis¬ 
tration with the liabilities' of the parish or of the muni¬ 
cipality is only a typical instance of the working of these 
impulses in the economic field. And more modern and im- 
‘ proved expressions of the same are exhibited in the budget 
provision for insurance'against old age, accidents, sickness, 
‘mcnlafx deficiency and d'sease, the liability of maternity 
and child-rearing, including provisions fo? orphans and for 
education, Ctc. 

In these and othci; matters, the onus of maintenance has 
hitherto lain either upon the .local bodies or upop the state, 
. and no doubt a large part of these charges, e.g., those incurred 
in the support of education, orphanage, lunacy, mental 
deficiency, etc., will be raeLout of the national or local reve j 
nues; but it is coming to be more and more recognised, that 
particular industrial establishments or landed, interests 
must ihclude a large part of these charges in reckoning the 
share of the produce distributed among their workers as 
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w^gcs or,profits. When the incMegce of liability in mattefs 
of housing and .comfort, health an$ s^fety»of porkers* in 
factories and mines, insurance against old age, ssickjiess, 
maternity, etc., lias becruap^roximai^fy estiijaa,te*l by statis¬ 
tical methods, these refpnremenis jvill no longer be left, as 
they ;ye now, uncertain and ilSete'rnfinat# factors of the 
remuneration of the workers, but become calculable; A; ele¬ 
ments in •the determination of images ancf profits,*as ^teri??t 
aifd risk are now calculable aj elements of the capitalist’s* 
shar£ in the distributive process. Economic science accord¬ 
ingly will have to treat Vlie problems <jf distribution from this 
more enlarged point of view which, by satisfying the instinct 
of social sympathy and*tffe herd instinct, will rais# com¬ 
petition from a merely mechanical and jfliysical*plane to a 
biological as well as an ethical one. 



'CHAPTER VvL 

(I 

CULTURAL VALUES AND ECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS, 

Sociological Differences. —These instincts and impulses 
of which we have noted only some of the more interesting 
. and significant from frhc economic point of view have their 
different intensities and grades in different social stocks and 
cultural traditions of different peoples. /Their regulation and 
gradation are accomplished in each ethnic culture according 
to its particular scheme of life-values. In fact, a scheme of 
ethnic value means the valuation of these instincts or their 
satisfactions, as well as their co-ordination and' regulation. 
And the economic institutions of every such cultural zone arp 
shaped and moulded by its particular scheme of values. 

Competition a Custom.— Social customs and Traditions 
are the outcome of various particular groups of impulses 
or instincts, which are more or less dominant, and exercise 
an abiding and cumulative influence in any particular scheme 
of social values or in particular regions of cultural stocks. 
Among such social customs or social categories which operate 
in the economic sphere, ony, of the most significant is competi¬ 
tion, which is but,Hie custqjnaof economic life and organisa¬ 
tion in certain stages or strata of economic‘evolution. For 
competition is a custom which arises out of the need of 
satisfaction of.a dominant impulse, viz.} that of the greatest 
individual gain at the least individual cost, when it is clenched 
apjl rivetted by the chain of impulses that arc grouped round 
the cognate instincts of appropriation and possession. What 
, the economists call ‘ custom ’* in a narrow technical sense as 
opposed to competition is not a secondary or adventitious 
force which by causing friction> and setting up more or less 
rigid barriers distiyrbs a fancied economic norm. It is only 
a gpncric name for various groups of social forces or norms 
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wljich co-ordinate with the fanje of competition, arisiftg 
as they do out of, other EquallyClcmrgta!,lieafthy ^nd forma- ( 
tive impulses acting in the economic sphere. .They afe 
abiding and primary in particular economic zwigs »nd*cry«tal- 
lis» into economic institutions andiSeals. They are gov«rn- 
ing factors, not ri^id but fluentland'tlfcms*lves evolvjng in 
adaptation to the trend fif econSmi# evolution and progress 
*imong tiiese particular cultural, stocks. Whaft^w# have 
called ‘ethical composition’ an$ might call ‘ethical oistonj’* 
is but the conscious co-ordination of these various groups of 
social impulses and fdrc.es, and alstf of social norms and 
standards, through their action and reaction in a particular , 
economic region with a view to the maintenance of ituordcr, 
or type. In ^o far as the instincts and Impulse*! of social 
and civilised man participate in a common trend of evolu¬ 
tion, or move convcrgently towards the common goal of a 
universal hurflanity, these economic customs and inst^tu-* 
tions of dUttaxlit social and cultural traditions, instead* of 
being radically disparate and divergent, move’along conver¬ 
gent lines or radii as towards a common centre in which 
we find tfte law or the ^explanation of their configuration. 

Eastern Confmunal Instincts Expressed in Economic 
Standards. —The congeries and ensembles of customs, norms 
and conditions, which crystallise •themselves into economic • 
1 ypes, furnish rich and premising material for scientific, studies 
. in comparative economics. Here in considering the founds# 
tions of such economics wc shallgiv£a general view of broadly- 
marked varieties of such type* §nd regiqps, and note the' 
essential elemer&s, that enter into their constitution. This 
can be best djjne if at the outset we take concrete illus¬ 
trations of the economic concepts and,catcgori8s of different 
ethnic ®r cultural traditions ariiing out of diverse schemes 
of economic and social values based on correlated groups 
of dominant instincts and their satisfactions* In the East 
% a strong natural endowment *of communal instincts and „ 
sympathies l\^s manifested itself in certain edonomic stan¬ 
dards vjhich give a distinctive cast to its ecosomic life and 
institutions. In India, in the coflcept ^nd institution df 
property, for example, individual lights have been more ,or 
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less subordinated to the ends of communal well-being by 
the emphasis given ,to joint ownership, in the family as well 
as in the .village community, in respect of land or wealth, 
whether inherited or earned. Similarly, the joint ownership 
is emphasised of the village common lands, or irrigation- 
channels, of the sendees oj- village,,labourers and artisans 
or of tiiose who minister Co the social educational and religious 
Wants ,pf ti tuc community, 'In the system of distribution, 
■the liabilities and obligations towards ‘he maintenance aiid 
support of these ministers of the higher social wants, includ¬ 
ing the claims of charity and hospitality, arc set apart as 
a first charge on the' harvested crop. The same communal 
instinct has in a wider field led to institutions like iswarbritti 
and mahinttii (rateable contributions of merchants and shop¬ 
keepers), or like debottar and brahmottar (customary endow¬ 
ments of property for maintenance of temples, priests or 
for purposes of public charity). Again, confining ourselves 
strictly to the sphere of economic forces and institutions, 
we find a differential level and gradation of wages. Ip 
India, this is not maintained by competition, but is custom¬ 
arily adjusted to the standards of subsistence : ‘and these 
take into account the needs of the family and the conditions 
of craftsmanship of different classes of labour. This old 
system tended to secure fair and living wages on an ethical 
basis. Yet on the other hand, tlje standards of efficiency 
and of comfort in the tropical regions.have fallen short of 
the development they hyve reached in temperate climes; 
and, accordingly*Indian productivity, as judged by modern 
tests of efficiency, stands low in the scalp- \ In the systems 
of land-revenue and land-tenure, respectively, the whole 
basis of the Indian agrarian organisation proceeded on the 
basis of the association of ithe, peasant with a homestead, 
so far as possible a hereditary one, including a few acres of 
land. Accordingly, this strong instinct of the Indian for 
the fixed home with its appurtenance of land has prevented 
the rise and development of economic rent as 3. separate and 
separable shire for a landlord; this being merged in the 
farmer's earnings, or in the communal share thereof. This 
hgs given to Indian rent-the character of revenue or assess- 
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ment for protective services; v.'l^tjier of ftie state, of Hie 
village *as a whole, ortrf any •constituted loeal functionary. ■ 
Modern legislation, based on foreign models, has ptrfijuced 
landlordism with proprietary rights,‘and tj^e t fseS ‘transfer 
or»alicnation of land ; a!id it is thereby creating the character¬ 
istic phenomena connected witl* oe/inSmir.rent. Unfnrtu- 
n^tely/liowevei', In tha malt* at agricultural credit the 
development of communal fofms and'institutiftns ^>n iffty 
cft-opeijitivc or oth^r collective T>asis has not been, carried 
to any *coi sSlerable extent; though occasionally we find 
in certain villages collective grain-stores, in the form of 
dhannagolas and temple granahies, fi ojn which grain is lent 
tor sowing, or for food. *Sul exploitative money-leqjling on 
an individualistic b{isis has flourished tn the country, al¬ 
though entirely foreign to the spirit of communalism thdt 
presides over the Indian agrarian organisation. The forms 
of co-operatife cultivation amj production a;e so abundanf 
that the iflied for individual borrowings for purposes of 
.agriculture, before the introduction of cash payments of 
revenue, was, in normal circumstances, much less than it 
would otherwise have been.® Co-operative industrial credit 
in the shape of "loans acfvanccd by guilds of aftisans to*,their 
members has been, however, «a normal feature, (n) 

But it is not merely the shcial tradition or the social and. 
communal instincts thaj underlie this tradition which have 
given tficir characteristic mould to Indian economic organisj-, 
tioji; other cultural factors hayf behn equally formative, 
such as tho geographical or qliijiatic, thj biological or tlwr 
ethnic, the moftd.or the spiritual. The scale of consumption, 
for example, {he range and lire valuation of wants, and the 
relative estimate of»individual versus socialised enjoyments 
depend ppon ths Indian j^syshology and* outlook of life, 
which in. the last resort may be traced to dominant or 
typied instincts and impulses and the scheme of life-values 
and ideals. • m • 

Western # Individualism expressed In Western 
Econonjics .—In the West.the economic organisation and 
forces show the dominant influence of # another group *of 
human and social instincts, which have crystallised into its 
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chkracteristic cconomi? institutions and traditions. The 
norm of tfye econorqic ljian and the tustom of competition, 
for example, have been the outcome of such dominant 
instincts- asv fh(?se of individual appropriation and indi¬ 
vidualistic justice, emulation and rivalry. But latterly 
other equally elemental \i stincts ,,which have sphered 
eclipse qnd repression ia greater or less degree since the 
industrial revolution, have agTiin been struggling for expres¬ 
sion in -tlie industrial unsettlement and crisis which has 
followed as the sequel of that revolution. Such instipets 
are those of self-expression in healthy living, freedom, and 
security, in leisure as well as in social enjoyment, and 
no less the instincts of social sympathy and service, social 
co-operation and socialistic justice. All these are gradually 
coming to the front in recent economic legislation, in the 
regulation of the conditions of employment and of the 
hours of labour the efforts after living wages, m insurance, 
socialistic taxation, housing, land legislation, 'and generally 
in schemes of' economic betterment. The revolution in, 
economic practice is gradually transforming the foundations 
of economic science, and the old shibboleths of the time- 
honoured classical economics are gradually giving place to 
more correct principles and concepts based on a more 
.adequate analysis of economic phenomena in relation to the 
complex nature and social personality of man. 
oAll these form an ensemble of instincts and impulses which 
differentiate the typical economic organisation of the West 
from th&t of the,East. hjvon when the instincts are the 
same, the valuation of the satisfactions tljej/ seek is differ¬ 
ent, being the outcome of a different schcmemf life-values. 
The mode of expression is also different. For example, 
social instincts irt the West ate sought'to be realised through 
tljp, super-imposition of the State as the expression of the 
general will on , + he individual as the economic unif, while in 
_the East the community or group is already an integral part 
of the individual personality, and the economip unit is not 
the 1 individual as individual, but the' individual in thg com- 
mtinity or, if you please,‘‘the community-in-the-individual. 
Accordingly, the socialistic programme in the West tends to 
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he accopiplished through state,rpa^hincry' while in the 
East tlfe voluntary of ethical co-opcratio» of ^groupa or 
communities crystallised into social categories a^d/cd^oms 
is the method of rcalisjpg*social progress., ■ '* , 

in fact it is not tin? individual*^ a whole man wh$> is 
the economic unit in th(^\? r cst.. lA'estct* economic evolution 
ha* broken up thd whol# indivilual by a process of endue 
differentiation and specialisation^ of his functicms tffitt 

h 9 has,been resolved into sifeh mutually exclusive an& 
repellenf fr, gfnents as the lancllord-nwan, the labourer-man, 
the capitalist-man. Tiiis hypostasis of functions has been 
carried out in the theory of ecbnomics* from the Ricardian 
analysis and de term in afloh of economic rent, wagys and 
prices to the specific; productivity theory of Clark. These 
are all basfd on two hypotheses : (1) that the specific 

shares of the three agents of production can be separately 
estimated as Independent entities and form by their ag^rc-* 
gate the total*produce,—which is a merely mechanical, as 
opposed to an organic concept of production ' and (2) that 
not only the total productivity but also the differential 
productivity of these factors ran in the same way be specific¬ 
ally determined*-whichforgets the obvious facf that regjdua 
or differences being differences <*f totals arc as much mutually 
interdependent and organichlfy.intcr-related as the total, 
pioduce and the shares, thereof. In the actual economic 
arrangements, again, tfie capitalist* the entrepreneur, thg 
landlord, the labourer and the confine! have been too much 
specialised and narrowed down,to,exclusiv<;specific functions* 
—a differentiaffn£ type of economic organisation which, 
unchecked arwl uncorrected* fosters mutually repellent 
interests, and produses friction and wastage a# well as class 
strifes a«nd antagonisfhs. With this stands in Striking contrast 
the integmtive type of economic organisation which blends 
in diffia-ent degrees these specific functions and realises their 
economic harmony and interdependence in’ such forms as, 
the capitalist labourer, the fandlord-cultivator? the landlord- 
capitali,st.cultivator, the agniculturist-artisan. the artisan- 
middleman, the cultivator-consurftcr, which in the East 
have helped to preserve the solidarity of economic interests. 
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Arid it is significant that jipw in the West these integrating 
forms arc jc-ajJpcafing^ after *the stftss and conflict* of the 
indu&riai {evolution, in co-operative production and/syndi¬ 
calism, rn'c^-o^ativc'distributionapd consumers’ societies, 
anckin many a project oLthe reunion" of mechanical produc¬ 
tion with art, as .well■•as'of ;pts and crafts with agricultural 
pursuits. In its-effectson Che development of personality 
ailil humanity, the efiffereni kiting type of economic arrange¬ 
ment leads to a separation of economic from social relation¬ 
ships and obligations, in a hypostasis of many fragmentary 
individualities, like the figments of the economic man, the 
capitalist man, the middleman, the entrepreneur man, the 
labouring man, the residual clairrtailt man, to the detriment 
of the whole man ; and the re-union of these fragments in a 
complete creative personality is an imperative demand and 
desideratum of the modern economic system. On (he other 
hand, the integrative type of economic organisation, which 
works for the reinstatement of the whole marr, L in conson¬ 
ance with the ithole trend of modern thought and culture as 
summed up in the main currents of pragmatism and humanism 
to-day, which are but the outcome of a synthetic intuitional 
movement iri” reaction against the exaggerations of logical 
analysis and abstract inteilectualism. 

Economic Institutions-and the State. - We have seen 
how different groups of instincts and impulses in particular 
guttural zones have icd to distinctive economic institutions 
and phenomena. We hSVc also seen how these economic 
'•types so originated are co-ordinated with the schemes of 
social values of particular regions and thejnselves act on the 
latter, encouraging the development of particular types of 
social relationships and individual personalities. But a 
larger generalisation relates -to, the form and supetssription 
of t polity or state organisation with which these types of 
economic institutions correlate themselves. For ex'ample, 
the groups of huhran instincts' and sympathies which underlie 
communalisnf and cognate social structures and institutions, 
would lead to the formation of a decentralised polity, and 
administration ; a federation of communal groups, guilds, 
and village unions; an industrial organisation in which every 
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Producer participates in ownership and mastery instead of 
being a mere topi, airtl finds the joy r ®f self-expression in 
workmanship; a co-ordination, on something like thfi lyndi- 
calist plan, of the small industries, tad coft^gs ^workshops 
in the villages under a common, federal and democratic 
industrial control; an, cthicalfjcomjx'&tion and a due regu¬ 
lation of the rights of individual proprietorship ; an Suable 
, distribution of wealth and of population ; a social gconctay 
Centred round the\family altar and village temple; and,, 
lastly, a humanised and socialised raligion of local festivals 
and symbols which d*ly recognise /he pluralistic elements 
in man and nature. On the 'other hand, the groups of in¬ 
stincts and impulses ,vhienunderlie competitive industrialism 
manifest themselves in the development of ;» centralised 
state-polity ; capitalism and large-scale industry which teftd 
to grow into combines ; aggregations of population in large 
cities and ii/dustrial centres % the combination of inferesf- 
groups or‘classes a world, of which the primum mobile 
is the desire to realise the social life underi the regulative 
principles of individualistic justice and individual self- 
expressidh. 



CHAPTER VIII. j 

THE REGIONAL FACTOR IN ECONOMICS. 

j 

Effect of Physical Conditions on Economic Organisa¬ 
tion.— No analysis of economic lorc.es and institutions 
will be adequate and correct which ignores the vital differ¬ 
ences of these economic types and zones, and of their origi¬ 
nating conditions and prime movers in dominant groups of 
instincts and impulses as well as in schemes of -social values, 
and it is only a synthetic, comparative and genetic economies 
which can undertake this work successfully in the interests 
of economic science, as well as the art of economic reconstruc¬ 
tion and progress. But it is net social psychology alone on 
which we must draw for our ultimate elements in laying 
the foundations of comparat’ve economies. The different 
.economic types and zones,«arc determined not merely by 
different .social values and dominant psychical instincts and 
endowments of particular cultural stpeks, but also by physi¬ 
cal conditions of regional geography and physiography to 
which, indeed, thy psychical factors are adapted and corre¬ 
lated in the course of evolution. It is not ynerely that the 
nature and kind of industries depend on the distribution of 
fauna and flor.a, or of mineral and other- natural resources in 
particular geographical zones, nor merely that the character¬ 
istic instincts, e.g., of mountainous or sedentary, sea-faring 
or "caravaneeripg stocks, arising out of geographical -condi¬ 
tions, shape and mould the character and direction of econo¬ 
mic development. But what is'far more significant is that 
these physical and natural fac+ors distinguishing economic 
regions from one another-govern in many essential respects 
the form and structural type of the economic organisation. 

7 S 
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A few topical examples under the Jieads df consumptidh, 
production, distribution and .exchange siaj* not be out of < 
place. , Where the conditions of climate* heat ancl jndiSture, 
and natural fertility of soil aie favourable, as 4 fyr sxarpplc, 
in, certain tropical or 1 srb-tropicqT regions, the scal^, of 
consumption and the rafige 0/ rfants are naturally limited, 
-and \v 3 .ffls are not *0 insistent anil intense as in less f.’vdurable 
climes of less hospitable soiis.^'12) * * ,, *• 

* ‘Reduced Proteidponsumfftion in Tropiqal Climates, 
—Thus‘wherb*there is a natural supply of caloric, hcat- 
pro 3 ucing food and h^at-conserving* clothing or shelter do 
not form such an imperative Clement,in consumption. In 
Lengal, for example, clftifcal researches tend to slujw that 
the level of proteid jmusclc-formhig) consumption which is 
sufficient f<jr healthy subsistence and normal efficiency df 
an adult stands much lower than the same level for the 
European adult, being 6C or 70 per" cent.,of the latter’:? 
requirements.» A fact like this is one of the basic facts of a 
country’s fconomy. It is for this reason that our family 
budgets and our countryman’s income per head cannot be 
understock without rcferencoto this biological circumstance 
concerning our.normal’roquiremcnts of consumption!. 

Here are a few family budgets which are full of interest 
in this connection. • ,, ‘ , 

A well-paid artisan's family of five persons (including a 
baby) in Bengal 


Foods. 

• 

Oon- 

su motion. 

Proteid. 

0 

• * 

• Nitrogen. 

• 

Carbon. 

• 

Calories or 
Energy 
Units. 

* • 

■ 

Seers. 

• 

Gr. 

• 

Gr. 

Gr. 


i. Rice . * 

24 x 40 

798,720 

107,520 

5,376,000 

3,010,58? 

2. Dal * . 

20 

67,200 

10,240 

99 f 84 o 

55.200 

3. Oil . . 

12 

— 

, 84 o<jt, 

— 

5 -C 992 

4. Salt. 

18 . 

— • 

— 

- # 

— 

5. Fish . 

% 

* 1^,400 

• 

— 


7,680 



oo rKiiN^ii'Lr-s or w umrArenarv a iwiwiuw. 

, * 

The protcid and energy yalues per day will be as follows: 


f 

f Protcid in 

Energy 

‘ 1 \ 

Grains. 

Units. 

Rice.. . 

. 2,188 

8,248 

Dal . 

. . . i°j 

151 

Oil . 

— 

145 

I ish. 

39 

21 


The following is an estimate of the quantities of food 
consumed by a family of four in Madras: 


Rice. 

Cocoanut . 
Salt . 

Chilli 

Vegi -.tables 
Betel 
Toddy 
Milk Curd. 
Cocoanut Oil 


l'? seers per day. 
i for three days, 
l seer per week, 
i seer per week. 


i seer per day 
l bottle for 20 days. 


, 

Protcid in 

Energy 


Grains. 

Units 

Rice . 

. 97 

5,488 

Milk Curd . 

• 345 

5-^5 

Cocoanut Oil 

. — 

54 


Here is an estimate of the quantity of materials consumed 
by a family of five persons'including two babies in a Deccan 
village: - 







Per Annum. 

Bajri and Jo war 

''. 



. 192 lb. 

Rice 

. > 

. t y. 



. 48 „ 

Pulses 




,, 

■ so „ 

Wheat . 





. 48 „ 

Sugar 


' 


. i 

• 30.. 

Salt . , 



, 


. 48 

Chilli 

ij 




24 

Oil. 


. . " 



. “ 1*2 „ 


The amounts of protein and calories of energy available 
from the abo re diet are the lowest: . 


Protein 

(per man per day). 


Potential Energy 
(per man per day). 
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• ^ ^ * 

Food Consumption, East apR JVest.— The following 

table w'< 5 hld give a comparison be tween/he tood/onsursp- 
tion in .the West and in different parts of India / '* • 


’ 7 * « 

Protein (pci 
nian Jter 
day), 

J’otcnt^l 

Dietaries. a -J 

tucrgy 

(pci^nan 

* • 

{•Tains 

(fay), 

• i nlojit s. 

*. 


• 

I 25 families m pot cost part of Philadelphia 

• 1 (H) 

3- 2 35 

i. 2() families m pooPbst paired Chicago . 

I I 

3 - 4 2 5 

5. 12 labomcis’ iaimlies, Nev York C if.y . 

* It)l 

2/105 

4. t i poor iamilics. New Yoi k Pitv. 


2,015 

% 14‘families m \ ork (wnpes ftiAln 26s ) . 

8t) 

2/.;'e, 

. 0 1 artisan’s ianuly m Penpal .... 

J* 

i,»S 3 

7. 1 cultivator's family Madras . 

nil 

* 1.515 

8 1 cultivators 1 1 mlv in the Deccan . 

i(> 

015 

0 Standard ruputcinents for men at niode- 
rute woik 111 the Western Counliies 
(Atwater). »>. 

• 

1 -5 

3.500 

10. Football eleven in Caliloiiua, 18<>7 V 
• ■> 

270 

7,885 • 


’Economic Significance of Diet. The economic signifi¬ 
cance of tine above will be realised when we remember that 
to live on a minimum of proteid is to run tile rftk of hatjng 
thread bare tissues which mean Jow resistance and even pre¬ 
disposition to disease. A deficiency,in fats, sugar and starches 
which serve as fuel may not be so serious in the,tropics, 
but carritd beyond certain limits it leads to Janguor, list- # 
lessness and depression. But what°is important to observe 
is tha't it is only the loss of the physiological Jralance between* 
work and means (^recoupment or between intake and output 
that leads to inefficiency or Regeneration. Among some 
people, for reasdns of climatic and organic differynces, which 
underlie ,diuercnt jtfrnfb varieties, tfiis balance may be 
maintainecDi. a lower level of nitrogenous or protcid con¬ 
sumption than in other peoples and regions. , The normaf 
standard of consumption for the maintenance of healthy 
efficiency in ilie labfcucer is, therefore, not the same under all 
coiiditions^and' the cstiirfate <jf protein and epergy values 
of a national dietary has therefore to be supplemented and* 
corrected by actual experimental .investigations into the 
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actual food-values of different peoples and regions in work-a- 
day life. For the total result depends on other factoi s besides 
proi'ein and starch consumption. For instance, the differen¬ 
tial mclafcoljsip whicn.extracts differential advantages from 
th" same quantity of protein consumption is a significant 
fact which awaits ■xpcrirreutal '’determination. The vital 
capacity, the integrati”c and the inhibi.ive capacity which 
g'ive tone and equableness tothe system, the rate and intensity 
of cell-discharge, the most profound actions of the secretions 
and the hormones ir relation to growth and normal health, 
are matters which are of as much ’mporlance as protein or 
starch in the estimate of the efficiency of labour whether of a 
cooli t pr navvy, of a factory-hand or a factory-manager, 
of a pedlar or a footballer, of a brain-worker or a tiller of the 
glebe. And accordingly a more adequate physiology based 
on a comparative and regional study of different races and 
constitutions, as well as a more scientific investigation into 
comparative dietetics based on a study of the \ ital functions 
of metabolism, respiration, secretion, inhibition, integration 
and growth in different peoples, must be a prelimin¬ 
ary to fruitful economic applications both in -heory and 
practice. 

Blood and Urine, East and West. —From different levels 
of nitrogenous equilibrium or food consumption we can 
easily pass to differences in the components of blood and 
urine which Lear a close relation to the nature and'standard 
of bodily activity or force production: 


I. Blood. 


Components. 

Europeans. 

Bengalis. 

Red Corpuscles. 

j millions 

5 4 millions 

White . 

8,000 

9,000 

Haemoglobin. 

100 per cent. 

80 f o 90 per cent. 

Specific gravity. 

1,057 

I .058 

Proteid.. . 

*- 19 per cent. 

18 per cent. 

Total Solids . «. 

2* per cent. 

20 per cent. 

Salts. 

078 per cent. 

106 per cent. 

Chloride in Ser^im .... 

0-55 per cent. 

o72 t per cent. 

Coagulation.. . 

4 minutes 

2 minifies 

Blood Pressure. 

115-130 m.m. 

110-115 m.m 
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Components. * 

• 

Europeans 

Bengalis? 

• 

• * 

• 


Quantity. 

Specific gravity . ... 

(Jrea. 4 

MP «' c 
' 1,0/1 

1,200 c.c. 
1,013 

ft 1 >; ui 

• 1.1 S '8- 

Nitrogen •*. 

18 

O 

CI1I01 ules. . ✓ 

15*.. * 

10, , 

Phosphates . ... 

3 £ ” 

O Oli ,, * 

UrufAcid ^ v . 

<>V, 

"IV 0 

Sulphates » 

• 

I 88t> ,, 


The relative deficiency m haemoglobin may be due to 
climatic or ethnic differences which may leac^to file concen¬ 
tration of the constituents which make *up haflnoglobin 
or to some substances containing iron or salts or bone- 
marrow that form the bulk of the European foodstuffs. 
Similarly the low :r quantity of uifa is due essentially to the 
less amount rtf protein consumption in the case of Indian?, 
a ^veil-established fact in comparative physiology. 

Fallacies about Protein. How fallacious are the ideas 
that probe/is alone are necessary for life, and t^iat the Qell 
protoplasm is nothing but living protein ! The protoplasm, 
i.e., the material substratum of We, must be regarded.as a 
complex in which the proteins,'"fatu* carbohydrates, nucleins, 
salts, water and vitamin pjay a part. And recent ‘experi¬ 
ments have also clearly shown that each one mfiy be formed 
from .the other in the complex li'iing "organism. In the 
Indian system of dietetics, with .low proteid diet,"there 
is chance of ferrrfeatation in the bowels, and it is found 
that whenever the- nitrogenous dement is increased there is 
greater increase of fcecuf nitrogen. Or; the other hand the 
Hindu widows of the "higher (elastics without exception, as 
well as the Jamas, the Marwaris, the Komatis, the Shanans,, 
the people 01 the South in general, thrive well «.vitliout any 
kind of meat or fish. (13) Thepftrely proteid'diet in Euro¬ 
pean fashion is utterly disagreeable to the Indian consti¬ 
tution, and. apart from a metabolic viewpoint, the clinical 
bearings should also be taken into consideration, c.g., the 
rarity or absence of gout and rheumatism. The irreducibla 
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minimum of protein iff Chittenden’s estimate is to be found 
in' the Bengali diet even of'the poorest classes. (14) 


- I. Cultivators. 


lyce . 

. 10 ch. =! - 

20 OZ. 

Proteins 

50 grains. 

Da 

. i „ =" 

I „ 

Carbohydrate . 

• 475 

Vegetables) 

•• - 
• 'i 

» „ 

Fat . . . . 

• 25 

Fish :• | ‘ 

I ,, 

■ • 1 


r 

11 

. Middle-Class. 


Rice . . 

. 8 ch. - 

if) oz. 

| Proteins, . 

. 50 grains. 

Dal . . . 

■ 1 * 

1 

Carbohydrate ( 

. "400 „ 

Vegetables ) 
Fish ) • 

• 1 = 

1 .. 

Fat . 

• 50 „ 

Milk . . . 

2 




Gliec and oil . 

• i !, 


.1 



/ ■ 

Physiological Differences and their Economic Im¬ 
portance. —The'nature of the foodstuff and level of protein 
consumption, the physical constitution and ■ the cell-dis¬ 
charge, the vital capacity and the inhibitivc capacity, the 
colour of the skin and the average excretions, the efficiency 
iff working power and the freedom from particular diseases 
in a particular race or region, vary in the same direction,as 
do correlated organs, and thus in the natural adaptation 
of people and region, i.e., ofoutput of work or’the normal 
productive capacity, and the normal level of physiological 
recoupment or the chafacteristic system of dietetics, 
there develop different "types of correlated physiological 
structures and functions corresponding to the multiform 
variations ill ethnic sociological or economic types. The 
ensemble of physiological norms and conditions which are 
distinct, persistent or hereditary, which gravitate towards a 
physiological type, furnish the basic materials in compara¬ 
tive economics for a study of many of the practical problems 
of production and consumption, labour and efficiency. 

The nature and standard o £ our consumption pr-nutrition 
and of ouj- bodily activity or force production, have their 
important bearings on the structural type of our industrial 
organisation, and on The' conditions of employment of 
labour generally. Our metabolic change^ and the pro¬ 
cesses of waste and repair connected with cell storage and 
cell discharge in the Indian constitution necessitate, not 
intense and intermittent spurts of energy, but slow, steady, 
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leisurely work. This is partly als? the character of tht: 
Mongoloid consumption*and metabolisnp When to these 
physiologiqpl conditions are added our tropical Jieht' and 
moisture, we can easily understar^. why jmilMabbur • in 
India generally, and in particular ir. Bengal, does not sjyw 
the same qualities of strejiuousness, high pressure, sustained 
grit and regularity ->f attendance as factory laboui ill the 
West. No doubt malaria is also ( partly responsiblf forhhese 
letfiargic*tendencies, and partly also the Indian outlook of 
* life aji determining the Indian standard of comfort, but the 
bed-rock of physiologic. 1 fact on which Indian industrial 
conditions arc built must Hit be lost sight of in our schemes 
of developing manufacturing industries. # Those lir^s of 
manufacturing industry and those types df orgaifisation of 
labour which require long hours of steady, equable work 
and admit also of leisurely disengagement at intervals are 
peculiarly suited to the Indian labourer who has been known 
to beat his ^European compeer in such forms of labour in 
tfee actual history of British colonial development. In the 
recent history of factory industries in India we have too 
often witnessed the deterioration and degradation of labour 
due to the violation or neglect of these primary conditions, 
and the universal complaint of foreign mill-managers re¬ 
garding Indian labour are traceable to the instinctive efforts 
of the labourers to correct the maladjustment in the fields 
^>f biological and sociological adaptation ahke. This is, 
also responsible for the development of the world’s worst 
slums in our mill areas and industrial cafitres where the' 
sanitary dangcrsA>f excessive agglomerations of population 
have been accentuated by climatic conditions of heat and 
moisture, though our climate itself provides natural remedial 
agents lik® sun ancf ram if only the plan of open-air and out¬ 
door life could be imported into our close-built buslis arjcJ 
chawls. " No system of dwellings is more calculated to serve 
‘ as hot-beds of disease or as seed*plots of epidemics than the 
dingy tenement-roonts in the chawls and bust's, and open- 
air huts, would be conducive not merely to,the physical 
but also to the moral and social fiealth and well-being ol 
our labouring population, (rsf * 
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Access to Land (Favours Communalism and Eco¬ 
nomic Independence. —Among other, physical and geo¬ 
graphic al factors that determine economic types net merely 
as regard., the kind and character of the industries, but also 
£&.d chiefly as regard; the mo/pliology of the economic 
organisation, i ; the influence of extensive tracts of fertile 
land such as allow of a more or less equable and uniform 
'diffu -ion of population in agricultural distribution which we 
meet with in such denselv populated countries.as India 
and China. 

This direct touch with land of large masses of population 
is favourable to the developin' nt of a non-cxploitative 
humynised industry, and communalistic experiments easily 
spring up on suen a soil on the basis,of an equable distribu¬ 
tion of wealth. These express themselves not merely in 
the developments of arts and crafts and small production 
in connection with agriculture, but also in an interdependent 
system of village and city economy and exchange. On the 
other hand, where the physical conditions such as the 
abundance of mineral resources or water-power without 
extensive or fertile resources-in land originate flic develop¬ 
ment of manufacturing industries divorced from agricultural 
pursuits, exploitative production and tentacular cities 
tend' to develop on tli»«basis of unequal aggregations of 
population and of wealth. In a, type of communal organi¬ 
sation where the integrative principle is at work, the 
combination of functions of land, labour and capital, which 
tends‘to prevail more ot less, leaves the producers and the 
consumers less dependent on intermediaries and middle¬ 
men whose cxploitativcness is thus kept within proper 
bounds, unless whete competitive industrialism ab extra is 
superimposed on the soi 1 o f communalism, and disturbs 
p jts natural growth and development. 

Again, where the natural resources of a greaf country 
are on a continental scale of magnitude and variety, and 
accordingly allow of a self-contained industrial develop- 
. inent, the country has not to depend on foreign markets 
1 and their exploitation,' and, unless political factors produce 
such a situation, it is free from the effects of an unfavourable 
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balance o.f trade and indebtedness., «i'hc economic pheno¬ 
mena of‘migration and Colonisation are in sifch a case late 
in appearing because, the economic pressure is not*So’3clk 
On the other hsmd, where a hardy, a^dventuryui and’fecund 
stock is confined within a. ^ country which cannot be ccjjjrc- 
micallv self-sufficient, markets .and capitalistic investments 
in foreign countric s, migration and colonisation, become 
economic necessities, and militarism and exploitative ftoanJe 
enter into alliance under the bajincr of a Christian imperial; 
ism the exploitation of less advanced countries and 
peoples. In striking rontrast with, this economic type 
which combines manufa 'Curing Indus'ries on capitalistic 
lines with political and militaristic finance on an exploitative 
basis stands the peaceful non-exploitatfve industry and 
international commerce of a communalistic economy which 
is the normal destiny of continental economic organisations 
of China and 'India, if left undisturbed by encroachments 
of an alien (ftoilomic type. Here the great evils of an un¬ 
ethical competition in international commerce and exchange 
become manifest. The ethical competition which we have 
been clainting as a corrective in internal economics has 
equal scope in the international field, and our new concep¬ 
tion ot the ethics of the market, based on an equality of 
needs and sacrifices, must be*ext#ndcd to an international 
division and imerdepcnc|cncc of labour. Each economic 
region with its particular type of economic* organisation, 
whiefi, as we have seen, is itself thy outJome of physical and 
psychical fact' irs, must be left free to devejpp along its own 1 
lines its character istic organisation, adapted as it is to that 
particular geographical and «social environment by the 
survival of economic habits in the struggle tor existence. 
The intagjity and*char*actcr of #uch a regiofi must not be 
violated, and the same principle of self-determination 
which should be applied in the political sphere within the 
limits, of course, of the coming federation of nations and 
peoples, necessarily involves this self-determin5tion, within 
the same Jimits, of each economic region in illation to its 
economic habits and institutions as h memj^er of the world'? 
economic federation. 
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Historical Method 4 » Economic Study.— We have 
hitherto confined •ourselves only to' the static aspects of an 
economic zone, and have shown how these are constituted 
hy nthc interaction oi nhysical and psychical factors of an 
cm jironment. Such fact ors, together with changes of indus¬ 
try, of routes of ,+radn or of the use o£ land or power as well as 
immigration, or political accidents and political relationships, 
nkksup auegion’s economic history which is but a part of its 
cultural history and development. lit-accordance with the 
multilinear view of human history and evolution which we 
emphasise, each region proceeds on ^ particular line of econo¬ 
mic progress though following a broad and general trend of 
universal evolution. Economic history has hitherto unfortu¬ 
nately missed this 1 fact, and it is necessary to extend the field 
of its inquiry and the domain of its data so that the successive 
stages of the development of economic institutions in parti¬ 
cular economic regions may, be compared and collated with 
a view to enunciate general laws of progress' as'-well as sub¬ 
sidiary formulae applicable to the particular regions. It is 
only on this basis that a Universal Economic History can be 
built up. For each economic region is not a stdtic entity ; 
each type or form of organisation undergoes a characteristic 
development along its own line, and these lines are not 
uniform though they may,,be'convergent towards a distant 
goal. Comparative economies must therefore adopt the 
.genetic standpoint and use the historical method in its 
survey of the principal’,,economic types and orders. , This 
is a task which, cannot ,be attempted here, but we shall 
briefly indicate some general conclusions'regarding two of 
the contrasted economic types in the East and West that 
follow from ,an application of the historical method to the 
broad trend of their evolution 

Trail of Rome in the West. —In the industrial West, 
where man’s ..ever-widening mastery over nature 'and the 
adaptation of' nature ,to “his ever-multiplying needs is 
becoming a'central idea, the effective test of efficiency is 
the measure pf success in this dircciion. This has dominated 
Western history, and that history, whether of culture, eco¬ 
nomy or polity, leads back along all roads to one governing 
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£Uid central source, which is its fovsvt origo. Butin course 
of industrial evolution" the evils of the^centralisgd prgjanisa-.' 
tion of capitalism and financialism have become manifest. 
For over all is the trail ftf Rome, thc^Eternal City ftf fhe Wast,, 
lit ville tcntaculaire, whc’her we look to her central paction 
(circa ^o° northern latitude) in the Western economic zone, 
or to her equally central position in thg history oi Western 
.polity, law and administration: ..he is the prototype'tf Irer 
Brood ‘and njogeny, and the? same centralisation which 
sh o-stp od lor ift her empire-building and administration, 
in her militaristic finance, her huge aggregations of individual 
.nroperty, her cconomi^exploitation of the provinces, the 
decline of the yeomanry and the growtji of her iandless 
proletariat, Irs not passed away, but has only 'changed its 
guise, being reborn as a transmigratory spirit in new bodies 
like those of financial rings, of giant monopolies and monster 
combines, of octopus cities aud of geophagic empires. 

But Ihqjfgh Rome came to stand for central organisation, 
#she also continued to stand for individual property and 
private rights based on an individualistic jurisprudence. 
Within The limits of .the 'particular form ,or machinery 
which is imposed by the group of dominant instinct? and 
values which seek the gratification of power and appropria¬ 
tion, there has been a continuous movement towards indi-* 
vidualism and individualistic justice. Beginning with the , 
. emancipation of tha villeins from the vexatious regulations 
of ±he feudal system, constructing freer forms of industrial 
activity in the guilds, boroughs and eorporatiflhs, ari3 
building up a-*highly organised competitive industrialism 
on an indivuftialistic basis fn the mechanical age of iron 
and steam, this ideSl.of securing to every individual justice 
and freedom Ms been msre* and more realised till no^T" 
when thf excesses of capitalism are sought to be corrected 
by fo'fms of industrial co-operation or by *state socialism. 
There is being felt in the WeSt more and more an inherent 
contradiction betw^een^ the driving force of individualism 
in the inner social consciousness and the desire for power hnd 
appropriation which creates huge* central organs, economic 
as well as political, which beirfg essentially grounded in 
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collectivistic and absolutist principles are incompatible 
with individual ireedom on a voluntary basis. The tragedy 
goes deeper down into the roots of human life and<social 
constitutions ..The elemental instincts of map as a person 
ancl-ys a spirit seeking touealise a kingdom of truly human 
and social ends as opposed' tc a mere kingdom of nature, 
the instincts centred round partitive love and sacrifice, 
the tieu of solidarity withe the race and with nature, the 
iesthctic instincts of self-expression and self-creation, the 
imaginative symbolism that transfigures the cult of the 
Mother and the Child—which have lpid their characteristic 
utterance in the East, however bro^ra—have been repressed 
in the Rome-descended civilisations in the dominant pursuits 
of efficiency and power and now work as complexes in 
the social psychoses of the latter-day occidental world. 
Accordingly it will be, wrong to consider the present econo¬ 
mic unrest and unsettlement as being on all-fours with the 
many industrial revolutions of the last century, for it 
indicates a critical turn, one of the historic crises in social P 
diathesis and constitutional development, and implies not 
merely a change in the gear and wheels of the machinery, 
but in the driving power of the engine itself. 

Turning now to the central idea underlying Indian econo¬ 
mic type and evolution, th*. efiective test of efficiency has 
been the measure of success with yrhich man has achieved 
happiness and'contentment not through the satisfaction , 
of the appropriative and monopolistic instincts, or the.in¬ 
stincts of mastery and leadership over man and nature, 
but through harmony with nature and man'.in the satisfac¬ 
tion of creative and distributive instincts. It is this common 
distributive life of the jndividual-in-theVommunity and the 
-community-in-tfic-individuali'or. man-in-nacurc and nature- 
in,-rnan, which has found its crowning expression in the 
economic life in the great institution of commuiValism. 

- .Within the limits set by covnmunalism, the organisation 
of a congeries of stocks and races, indigenous as well as 
alidn, in different stages of culture as well as of thei,r cults 
and ethos, has gope on through the ages in the story of 
Indian civilisation on the principle of synthetic comprehen- 
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%ion and inclusion, not on the toi* of natural selection and 
survival ending jn extinction or rejection of w^ak^r strains 
and less developed cults and customarics. , ’ * ' 

Historical Survey Indian Economics .‘ -LtU us. 
trace the well-maiked, stadia the history of ^fraian 
cconorjic organisation In the begiifninf* we see tlje tribal 
aggregations on a, religious ^cinsAip Jiasis (Vcdic gotras). 
Gradually these widen in agi',rnm settlements m,th<?H T il!age 
comrrftinitics jvher<? the bond i*> no longer religion, but kinship, 
acfjjj^or fit titio^is, common land andVater, adoption of servii 
or of strangers, common defence and offence, common ven- 
det ta, etc., and where t fr plans of settlement, the demarcation 
of private and common lands, and the alignment of touts and 
fields differ in relation to different systemsof cultivation and # to 
tlic place assigned to the different strata of the village popula¬ 
tion. Each spell village community, though having agriculture 
for its origin and centre, represents the epitome of industrial 
life, with gfs different arts and crafts sustaining and sustained 
by the main occupation. The integrating and inclusive 
structure which communalism favours does not allow the 
disintegration of economic’functions and thg separajion of 
economic fi om social relationships and obligations. Accord¬ 
ingly communalism sets the fife economic in a just and har¬ 
monious setting of the whole sStial life, and thus the econo* 
mic gjoups are organised into social communities wherein, 
economic functions are transmuted into social obligations 
under the operation of social, codes like those of the varna- 
asrama-dhavma (the age of th*’ Dharm* Sutras ffi India^. 
This proceeded en the basis of a certain stratification which 
placed intellectual, militatfy-administrative, agricultural- 
mercantile, and Annual-industrial, pursuits in different 
grade* «f sociaf respectability—a stratification which wHT 
only adventitious, forming as it does no essential fcafiire 
of cofamunalism, as it may vary in different stages and 
conditions of s^ocio-economfc evolution. The conscious 
and ethical co-ordination of the different economic and 
social interests and obligations secured the harmony of the 
economic groups with one another as well as with society 
as a whole as a. common matrix, and persisted during* the 
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more complex differentiation of the economic groups, them- 
#elve$ ( int tffe la?cr Institution^ of guilds and corporations, 
'Srehisf pdnptis, samitis, samuhas, samutthans, etc. -'(later 
, Smntis )/ Tnis harmony, of cconbmjo and social interests 
presB'ts a striking contrast with + he rivalry and conflict 
' of medieval WcSterfl guilds and corporations with one 
another, with the gencral'body of thfc people as well as with 
the body politic, forming, as these Western gu’lds did, close 
corporations of organised sectional intcicsts often opposed 
to the common weal. In the next stage of the economic 
history in India we observe that these guilds and corpora¬ 
tions have on the one hand their* 1 relations to the local 
bodies and municipal institutions more and more defined, 
and, on the other, their relations to the state registered 
and demarcated by means of charters, grants, statutes, and 
ordinances. From the age of the Mauryas downwards, 
there have been efforts in India to build up a centralised 
statfc, but the nature of the state which was alone compatible 
with communalism was not of the absolutist autocratic type 
such as developed in the West on the ruins of feudalism, 
but ope which comprehended and sanctioned an exuberant 
variety of local cults and customaries, laws and institutions 
(i acharas), instead of superimposing upon them the fiat 
Of a unitary sovereign will, and thus gave rise to a new 
pluralistic type of polity with decentralised jurisdictions 
and composite'structures. Side by-side with the general 
tenor of agricultural and industrial life of the people in-the 
village communities, which* were left secure in the enjoy¬ 
ment of their customary rights and charters unaffected by 
political or dynastic changes, there grew up state-regulated 
and state-subsidised industries in the capital cities and other 
'" r ffidustria] centres, as also in-'coanection With state* depart¬ 
ments in control of reserved industries and monopolies. 
The advent of >the Muhammadans brought a great fchange 
• in the polity and administration by the introduction of a 
theocratic-absolutism, with law-making authority, but 
the" economic -organisation did not change its -essential 
form. It is true that tlie exigencies of military conquest 
and administration led to" the development of feudal land- 
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lordisnj or land-farming in sbmg ar<*as on a much larger sufale 
than Whd existed previously among the iiajjout and Scyihiar* 
clans and other military land-owning stocks. WflaiAv^ more 
important, hpwever, was the circumstance tlyitAhe Mviham-" 
madan industrial grou^s f vere not £eld together as wenymeir* 
Hindu compeers by jastc Qodhs and regulations, but the 
worktops and factories, which we»e organised in lh? capital 
^ cities and qther industrial ?egtrcs for the enanafcidbre 
8f oils* essences, candles, leafier boots, and various articles 
of .luxu ry, were run more or less en a capitalistic basis, 
giving rise to tlie profits of the middlemen and the inter¬ 
mediaries on a large ^dc. Our investigations into extant 
" industrial conditions of village arts and crafty show, 
however, that the general form of the cortimunal'organisation 
of industry in the village communities as well as in tTie 
cities suffered no considerable change. 

But things have changed t since then. .The comnninJl 
type of ec^notnic organisation characteristic of our economic 
# zone, which, as we have seen, is the outcome of our dominant 
instincts and values, and of a long process of historic evolu¬ 
tion, is having its foundations sapped to-day. Competitive 
industrialism, the product of other physical and social fac¬ 
tors and in particular of the»industrial changes in England 
at the end of the eighteenth osntury, has been introduced 
into India. To the natural strength and efficiency of the_ 
„ competitive system derived from standardised production 
and the use of scientific maclgneij? haVe been added the pro¬ 
tection and encouragement derived fronj a powerful state- 
legislation anddulmmistration inspired by ideals of individu¬ 
alistic property and individualistic justice. Western law 
dominated by these ideals is disintegrating .the communal 
agrarian system* by chscoufaging commuifal rights in p»^ 
perty. A landlordism based on monopolistic proprietorship 
in land i? dispossessing the peasant-pi oprietor. The family 
and the homestead have been attacked by juristic ideals , 
drawn from the West and hy the economic f drees of factory 
and mill life, and of city congregation on tin: Western plan. 
Capitalists’ and middlemen's explloitatioji of the labour# of 
the agriculturists, cliiefly in such crops as jute, cotton„tea, 
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etc.; and of the labours,.of our cottage artisans and .handi¬ 
craftsmen, is reducing them to a posirion of helpless depen- 
dep.ee without staying power or the old communal solidarity. 

' Bu| this is not all. Tiny economic and social^unrest gives 
a scope to the expression of certain elemental instincts 
and impulses of hum; n nature; which have not been given 
their proper satisfaction..in our age-long, economy?’ The 
scheny., of social values ayd of economic organisation in 
Indian life and history have through the ages repressed to 
some extent the cravings of individual liberty and of indi¬ 
vidual mastery. The cfpsirc for leadership and the desire 
for individual power, the impulse of bfe-hunger, the; craving 
for cxcifpment, variety and novelty, and above all the need 
of legitimate gratification of all the various instincts and 
capacities, high as well as low, which a degcnerate.medkeval- 
ism, untrue to the great Indian Smriti tradition, has more 
or less ignored in a mystical exaggeration of the swmnum 
bomtm to which the gifts of the earth and die wealth of 
finite experience are sacrificed—these repressed instincts 
have now risen in revolt, and have led to a crisis in the 
social constitution. They have become the great allies 
of thy alien forces of competitive industrialism in the de¬ 
struction of the indigenous social fabric. But they have 
not as yet shown any caps city-for social or economic re¬ 
construction. In an increase of the standard of comfort 
apd of efficiency, in an all-round raising of the social level, 
which would give equal opportunities to all, in the soqial 
uplift of the so-called depressed classes, in the re-establish- 
• ment of the old ideal of co-partnership of man and woman 
in the home and society, in the.heroic fight against all forms 
of social evil for the building up of a eugenic, eu-psychic 
^civilisation, the instincts of woe]< and energy, of fight and 
leadership, of liberty and life-hunger, will find new outlets 
and healthy gratifications, and will be transmuted into 
, Iprces of upbuilding and reconstruction. The social crisis 
that has come over the country on account of the mechanical 
routine to which communalistic life and organisation had 
sunk can only be passed successfully when the individual 
feels anew the vital rapport with his community in a 
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reawakened and rejuvenated sgcjal consciousness and’Fiis 
new-b<tn insfincts of freedom and life End 1 fulness yirtitis- 
faction in free and voluntary self-dedication to*sociai*ends.* 
It is a ma.rch # from the lesser to the greater inAwicftial, from 
tfcc individual-in-himseft '.o theind; vddual-in-the-commiyiity, * 
which marks out the path qf moderr. progress leading us 
to the goal of cosmic humanism. In the communul*experi- 
^ments and constructions wmcl* v 'e shall outlinff and 'Il'ich 
ifione c*m solve the crisis of communalism, the drfv’ng forc» 
andmitiatiw can only be supplied by* this new psychological 
temperament, this new mentality, ,which will emancipate 
us from the dead effetev psychology of a blind, mechanical, 
and inert custom. 1 llus it is that communalujjn new 
born, newly risen, and blending once ‘more file passion 
for power and liberty and the hunger for life with the 
quieter and deeper instincts of joy in widest commonalty 
spread and of fellowship with nature and man, will go fortlf 
into the wef, Id*bringing peace and harmony to a discordant 
# and distracted humanity. 
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0*1 YPTER ix. 

• ECONOMIC REGIONS AND TYPES-- : WITJI APPLICA¬ 
TIONS OF COMPARATIVE ECONOMICS. 

Conditions Determining Economic Institutions.— 

Our analysis of the; foundations of comparative economics 
has shown that' while there is a general movement of 
economic evolution, it is embodied in diverse economic in¬ 
stitutions arising out of a diversity of physical, biological, 
and psychical, factors, and these institutions congregate 
round particular economic regions and zones sO”as to form 
particular economic types and series. It is" also seen 
that such types and series arc determined by different 
sets of factors working together, the chief of which are: 

(l}‘ External conditions of regional geography and physio¬ 
graphy ; 

r (2) Internal organic factors >such as the biological and 
psycho-sociological instincts and impulses, as well as com¬ 
pelling life-ideals and social values ; 

(3) The historical ttadipion, which has been built up layer 
upon layer by the inter-action of the external and the 
internal factors in the life of a people. ^ 

Such conditions should not be considered only in their 
static aspect.. They are plastic, fluent growing, and must 
—therefore be conceived in their dynamic progression. 

No analysis whether of economic theory or of economic 
institutions is adequate or scientific which does not investi¬ 
gate these in intimate relation to the above environmental 
factors and genetic conditions, conceived not merely stati¬ 
cally but also, dynamically, o ,, 

'General View of Regional Differences.—We shall 
now proceed to analyser more specifically the different 
96 
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elements, that go to constitute a pistmcuve economic region 
or'centre. ' ■ ' 

The qomplex of conditions contribute"!! by the? earn tonic 
geography, the social psychology and the political‘history 
of a people furnishes a distinctive cRmcnt Li the determina¬ 
tion of a particular economic .type or ’‘egicyi as a separate 
entity.' "The economics of an island people, adventurous 
and fecund, and with strong Migratory mstinefc, mr f oh 
ilSierent from that of a people locked up in a continental • 
centre with pleiity of fertile land, but perhaps demarcated 
by natural barriers from adjacent lands and without outlets 
to the sea. Geographiml conditions such as deficiency 
dr plenitude in mineral* resources, especially of acjjacent 
"coal and iron supplies, the length or shortness of*the coast 
line, the mountainous or desert character of the country; 
physiological conditions such as the physical endurance, 
stamina and average duration of life of a people often depend- " 
ing on latitude and the dietary ; psychological conditions 
such as the*strength of acquisitive instincts and prudential 
motives, the quality and scale of wants determining a 
people’s consumption, the mentality of a people such as 
expresses itself in the norms of the economic man'and 
the economic market; or, again, political conditions like 
the economic dependence or irdegrity, indebtedness and 
favourable or unfavourable balance of exchange due to its 
political'history, the character pf the land-tenure and the. 
customs in relation to rent and property which are always 
determined by political antecedents; and . last though not** 
least the genera] sociological outlook as represented by the 
social stratification which goxy.ms the industrial classifica¬ 
tion, and the stand? rd of social values and ideals,—the 
ensemble. q] conditions like thesc^so far as thdyare peculiar, 
distinct aijd persistent, or transmissible from generation 
to generation produce a characteristic economic situa¬ 
tion, which must be explained by ^ distinctive set of inter- , 
mediate economic formulae or applied principles, and which 
therefore .constitutes an* economic type or Region. Pro¬ 
duction and consumption, distribution and exchange arff 
all equally affected by the ensemble of such conditions 

H 
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in'such a particular situation. They vary in the same direc- 
tior as correlated organs, so to speak, in the same individual 
or the same species under the influence of changing environ¬ 
ments arid- o{ natural selection.' It is the business of com- 
pa^tive and regional economics to find out such types of 
correlated economic Structures and functions, correlated 
production-consumption-cum-distrihution-cxchangc;' which 
ansv r to' the multiform variations in sociological types, 
and from which the economist will derive primary c'assiflea- 
tions and first inductions that will furnish tire basis of uni¬ 
versal economic laws. In the succeeding chaplcrsToi this 
work, we shall study the particuMr economic region that 
India represents and analyse it into its elements, categories, 
and laws, and in'so doing we shall note the corresponding 
conditions and norms of a rival type associated with the 
West. 

Sub-Regional Differences.- An economic type has 
been just now considered more or less as a "distinctive and 
integral economic unit. But each type is seen to produce 
specific variations in sub-centrcs or subordinate zones within 
the region or type. The normal curves of production, 
consumption and population which may be regarded as the 
generalised curves of the economic region as a whole undergo 
modifications and variations due to relative changes in the 
determinants of the curves in subordinate economic centres. 
In economic 'centres such as America, France, Germany, 
etc., any statistical study will at once show that these 
"curves-with their statistical and mathematical constants 
are important variants from the generalised normal curves 
of the general economic type or order to which these coun¬ 
tries belong. And it is also to be seen that the curves and 
•A^cistants of production, distribution, exchange, consump¬ 
tion and population vary in correlation with ope another, 
being subject to the same set of influences iif ar.y given 
economic situation, and these correlated and concurrent 
variations must find their explanation in any scientific 
eeonomic analysis in the ensemble of conditions which is 
Vhus seen to constitute a sub-species or subordinate variety, 
that tends to maintain its general configuration under 
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static conditions and .to undergo* developments under 
dynamic conditions along lines of its ftwn. In* America, 
for example, the physical and geographical coijtliljons of 
tin* richest continent ii.,thc world, forests vady growq o 
the hand of the labourer, limitless expanses of fertile *jand 
ready fo^.cultivation, silver, gold and copper in unexampled 
we 1th, “ two-thiras of the kncwi. coal; and all,or nearly 
al^of the natural gas and of the petroleum of the*world ” , 
(Ingram-Scott),. psychological conditions such as the in- 
slinc*. '>imastery and leadership of the enterprising Anglo- 
Saxons, and diverse viril - stocks of the European continent, 
aggies -ively utilising the •concurrent advantages of modern 
science and virgin opportunity,—the sociijtigical renditions 
such as the development of popular institutions under the 
fonn of local and individual initiative which give equal 
opportunities to all, a high standard of consumption depend- ■ 
inc upon tli^ latitude and the dietary, the great develop¬ 
ment of an industrial technique which has harnessed the 
forces of nature, the waterfalls as well as the natural 
gas and petroleum, —these conditions are distinct and per¬ 
sistent in their operation’and have contribute!? to develop 
a subordinate variety within the Western economic order 
to which America belongs, , 

Some Regional Differences in the Western Economic 
Order.— The following table of comparative increase of i 
population, wages and of manufacturing industry would 
give same of the salient econofnic facts that underlie the. 
difference between the varieties within the same economic 
order : 1 


P^jvulation • * 

1887^ 

1897.* 

Increase. 

t 'rated Ki..*dom . . . 

36,000,000 

30,830,00* 1 

3,230,000 

Europe. 

343 . 07 ^ 0 °° 
/r88i) * 

37(),8t>0,0O0 i 

( 1895 ) 

36,820,000 

Australia. 

2,740,000 

4,240,000 

1,500,000 

United States. 

(l«8o) 

(1890) • 

$ 

5 »,155.783* 
(1890) 

62,622,250 

(iQOO) 

12,466,467 * 

• 

62,622,250 

75,508,688 

12,946,438 * 
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Percentage i3f< Ejcijease of Population. 

^810 1829. 1830 1840 {850 i860 1870 j88o 1890 *1900 1910 

Avstrttia . 12170 190 108 ‘172 113 182 43-84 35*43 4i*« 19*48 17‘5 

< UmU*d Statofi. 36 33 ,33 32 35 35 22 30 24 -0 — 

, P^itifd Knfgdoia , 17-1 15:0113 2-5 5-6 8 8 108 109 98 — 

Manufactures in United K/ngdom, Europe and the United Sta'aes. 

^ Millions of Dollars 

(Mulhall/ 1820 1840 i860 1894 

United Kingdom . . 1,411 ^ 1,883 2,808 *'4,263 

» 5,644 8,341 11,479 17,352 

United States .... 268 467 1,907 - 9,498 

Percentages of the Ii crease of I^eal Wages a 

1850-54 55-59 60-64 65-69 70-74 75-79 80-84 85-89 90-94 95-99 1900-04 
England 50 50 55 ‘ 50 60 65 65 75 85 rfr * 100 

184.0 i860 1880 1890 1900 

United States of Amerna . 82*5 mb 143 150 150 

^ 18 >1 1896 1906 ijii 

Australia.848 816 866 1,000 

Among the different determinants of production which 
we have described in the first chapter, the physical deter-’ 
minant, viz., the natural store of energy and its mode of 
transformation, has under the American conditions received 
greater emphasis and contributed more to the determination 
of the form and elements of the production curve than in 
other economic organisations,in which the natural store is 
far snore limited and exhausted, and less efficient motive 
powers and agents are employed than in the United States 
of America. 

Again, labour demands a larger physiological repair and 
_ maintenance,,, and there is a greater addition to the total 
dividend in proportion tv the expenditure of human energy 
... thus stages are higher’ than the scale of wages in other 
countries of the West. The wage fund theory, accordingly, 
as is well known, does not properly apply except as an in¬ 
stance in arithmetical division. Among ihe determinants 
wages, which we have already described, the physical one 
of productivity and the physiological one of restoration and 
efficient maintenance are the most pronounced factors which 
shape the form of the distribution curve so far as'it relates 
to the wages of labour. Accordingly it is significant to note 
tjiat in economic analysis, the influence of demand and 
^supply, which was the real basis of classical English treatment 
of the wages question—wherein demand was vaguely defined 
as equivalent to capital—was put in the background, and 
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productivity was brought to ihe.frceit. Among the factors 
of* production; it was not land with its '■> original a$d ijide- < 
structil^le properties,” as in the old counfry, but labour Jthjch 
“ produced ” ft was emphasised. Again, the aljlindanoe of 
land, in connection with a democratic people, has begotten 
a system of land-ownership which has(jnack the distinction 
of larid*"and capital less obvious than it was in the Hbme of 
classical„economics (Haney). ’Tic idea of capital a*> Hie 
'Segregate of capital goods has been criticised and .the idea, 
of capital as a fhobile fund emphasised, and developed. This 
ihorouffK rccastiiig of the concept of capital has led to the 
treatment of the rate o,f interest as a species of rent, and 
of rent and profit far less as differential gains than as/clurns 
for productive investments in the one t*ase and wages of 
management on the other. Profit which, as we have seefi, 
arises out of surplus return to energy and skill in collocation 
of matter (including human material) has assumed from th<* 
beginning ^distinctive character under American conditions 
on account of the scarcity of labour and capital. The 
importance of the management factor has been accentuated, 
and the icwurd of the entrepreneur for skill in business 
management, and in collocation, is a more considerable 
determinant of profits than the differential gain of a capital¬ 
istic monopoly. And so we fird an American economist,, 
Walker, emphasising profit as an independent and separable 
share of the entrepreneur as “.wages of management. ”(i(j) 
"The tendency of profit to a miniipum is therefore seriously 
checked, anil the curve of profit exhibits t}ie variatian due t» 
this factor. Irpihe sphere of consumption the scale of utility 
and satisfaction is higher and, the per capita consumption of 
food is greater under American conditions, films the con¬ 
sumption curve and tile rclat d:\-curvc of utility and stimulus, 
here also .vary in the same direction as the curve of produc¬ 
tion, aad'the curve of wages. In the same way, the pro¬ 
ductivity and utility curves, as w<j have seen, determine the. 
broad trend of the population curve, and linlit its fluctua¬ 
tions dug to biological ^nd psycho-sociological factors, and, 
accordingly, the population curve fc different from the gener¬ 
alised demogenk; curve of the economic order as a whole. 
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‘ike pressure on the normal/standard of subsistence is not 
so .felt, and hbnet the ivlallhusian' limit on population is 
counteracted, though hr this case immigfation complicated 
the^probMpr. Accordingly, the Malthusian doctrine had its 
earnest critics i;i Care^, Thompson, and Teshino Smith, 
and among modern, theorists also its importance has been 
mininiised to a considerable degree. Nor should hfotorical 
factors be*disregarded. >Thc relative eolation of America 
and the'continental variety and scale Of magnitude of her 
natural resources as well as political antecedents early made 
her a protectionist country, and “ the American ISysfem,” 
according to which home markets were to be developed and 
imporjs discouraged, implied in <i manner an economic 
counterpart of thi Monroe doctrine. We should also note 
that a beginning has thus been made in the practice of 
dumping goods, of introducing tw ; o sets of prices for commo- 
1 dities having the same cost of production in artificially seg¬ 
mented markets,—-a practice based upon tiie * principle of 
securing the maximum return out of differential prices, and 
one that is subversive of the great economic postulate of 
substitution and equivalence,* and therefore fraught with 
important consequences if it be generally applied and ex¬ 
tended to internal markets ,by a greater co-ordination and 
concentration of business t to which there are no economic 
limits. Thus among other characteristic phenomena which 
constitute the economic situation in America are trusts and 

* 1 v i . 

combines on the onehai^d, and tariffs and currency on the 
•■other, which, magipulatcdps'they arc by close and powerful 
financial rings on a political or a quasi-pqlifical basis, show 
the influence of political determinants or causes; in other 
words, of the,politically organised instincts of greed and gain, 
supposed to those of conquest and tarth-hunggr,. in pro¬ 
ducing variations from the generalised normal conditions 
as well as the generalised normal curves in regard bo markets, 
exchange and prices. Thus, America forms a sort of sub- 
region or subordinate zone in ‘the characteristic economic 
region and zoqe represented by .the occidental cultures. The 
formula; and norms which the classical and the neo-classical 
economists of England have laid down with regard to land 
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and labour, capital and rent, w iges aad profits, consumption 
and populatioft, or the economic market^ national and inter- 
nationaj, ,are neither identical with, nor comprehended 
under, but only co-ordinate with those of the American sub- 
cc.itre. For these English norms have been derived from 
the characteristic conditions of Great Britain, its insularity, 
its limitation in land-resources, # its crowded population and 
the pressure on the subsistence limit, its manufacture./ suG- 
sftting -on raw materials flora without, its colonial and 
* imperialistic necessities, and lastly its social stratification 
and connected industrial differentiation of land-owning 
aristocrat and landless-^ibourer. 

It is not that the American curves and norms arc particular 
eases under particular conditions of ccrtaih generdl or gener¬ 
alised forms of which the classical English curves and norms 
are pure and unconditional examples, hut both are co-ordi¬ 
nate variants or specific determinations of a general economic' 
order prevailing in the West to which other co-ordinated 
orders arc possible in other zones. (17) It is the aim of regional 
economics to investigate these general orders as well as the 
subordinate varieties or types* within these orders, localising 
them in particular geographical and cultural zones and 
formulating their corresponding general and specific curves 
and norms. 



. CIJAPTER'X. 

ECONOMIC STAGES. 

(I) 

Economics of Changing Aspects. —Hitherto we have 
confined ourselves to an analysis of an economic region in its 
static aspbets. But every region has a history of its own, 
and the stages of this history determine the part of the 
curve, ascending o>- descending, whether of productivity, 
utility, or population, and the place in the cycle of ascent or 
descent which assigns to the region its position in'the economic 
scale. Such curves should not be confounded with the 
conventional curves relating to the increasing or decreasing 
volume of production and consumption without reference 
to dhe differential curves of ascending or descending pro¬ 
ductive efficiency, or utility or fecundity. Changes in the 
former, while no doubt of gr£at moment for the practical 
economist, are of little value in a scientific theory in the 
determination of an economic type or stage, which lattgr 
depends on the variations of the differential curves, as 
' appearing from a comprrison of a given situation with 
another or- with itself in its successive periods. One and 
the same economic region as constituted by an ensemble of 
geographical or cultural conditions rfiay exhibit by reason 
“Brit's dynamic conditions of art and invention an-ascending 
<yjrve of productive efficiency or productivity, or, in the course 
of its industrial history, may go through the IClatively 
stationary, or even, perhaps,‘the descending part of the curve 
of productivity. The American sub-centre, for example, 
irt its earlier history of colonisation and settlement in a virgin 
soil, showed the phenomena of an ascending productivity 
due to a fresh, abundant natural store; which, in spite of 

104 
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tlje natural tendency to arm t atjd*declino. has been nfore 
or less ftiaintalned, in ifs subsequent course, Dy new develop- • 
mentsrrf^mcchamcal efficiency with the application to jfitbis- 
try of new prime movers*. As w ; lh° productivity,* so with ’ 
utility, one and the sarda economic region In the course uf its * 
history may show an ascending hr deseending scale of want 
and utility. In tbe 3 early history of American and Australian 
labour conditions, yhe Yankees’ worship of the*" ak-f^hty 
"clollar, 1 ' the craving for the Klondike gold nuggete, or th» 
Australian prospecting for the silver mine-fields, are an 
index to that increasing excitability and responsiveness to 
stimuli which characterise the'ascending part of the scale of 
want and utility. On the other hand, under semi-tropical 
conditions, the Indian relaxation of labofir and cfintentmcnt 
with immediate satisfactions, and general inertia and irre¬ 
sponsiveness to stimuli, show that the senile of want and utility 
is a rapidly descending one. Similarly, in con elation witfl 
produdivi^ and utility, the curve of population rises or falls 
.-.in the course of its history, and, as we have seen, the econo¬ 
mics of ascending and descending productivity are divergent 
in many'essentials. Ajnong the characteristic accompani¬ 
ments of the ascending stage are phenomena of high v\ ages, 
super-profits, monopoly gains,dynamic conditions of arts and 
industry, labour migrations hnd«settlcments in virgib soil, in» 
backwoods and mining,camps.(i8). Phenomena like these 
^constitute a stage oi» a b economic order or region, suchasvje 
notjee in the earlier history o| America, Canada, Australasia 
and South Africa. As we have cilso sccn.jt is very often tfib 
case that inertfasing productivity, utility, and population 
go together, arkl this is especially the case in the early history 
of new settlements and plantations, and also ki new cyclical 
beginnings undcfdynamic conditions of new wants, 
and opportunities when they break in upon old and populous 
countilcs'.' But in such case, in the absence of proper 
adjustment between production and consumption, between 
the different factors of jirociuction, land, capifal and labour, 
between* sociological customs and economic,institutionif, or 
between political conditions and econ<imic development, 
there may be want of congruence between the trends of 
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productivity, utility and population, one rising while the 
others, fall, or falling while the others rise : a situation which 
implies an economic unscttlement and unrest, with its 
hardships, friction ana embittermcnts, that m.ay bring about 
either an econori ic decadence or an economic revolution. 

(U.) : 

'Changes Incidental to the Economic Stage. —We 

■ have already seen how the American s'ab-centve represents 
a type of economic organisation in a certain stage of its 
economic history, and the stage or that aspect of it which 
we have been considering influences the type, mainly with 
regard.,to the ascending or descending curves or cycles of 
productivity and population. But the particular stage of 
history which an economic type is passing through in a 
particular case may influence it not merely with regard to 
'productivity and population, but also and mainly by intro¬ 
ducing or developing new modes of economic grouping or 
organisation, involving significant changes in distribution, 
and in scales of valuation as distinguished from increasing 
or decreasing, productivity or' utility. This may be illus¬ 
trated by a reference to the phases through which communal- 
ism is passing or has passed in the course of its history in 
the East as well as the West?. Ifi the West to-day communal- 
ism casts its shadow as a coming .event in the progressive 
vnfolding of the constructive force of co-operation, as 4 
principle of social grouping. As we have seen, after,, the 
polymorphic and.particularist phases in the feudal regime, 
co-operation entered on a period of central-tentrol or centri¬ 
petal configuration. But these experimental constructions 
in state-polity as well as in capitalistic economics to-day 
eTt&nily ?tand in need of vital .correction and readjustment 
by .new developments of the primal force of co-operation in 
a new direction), viz., of intermediary communal groupings. 
.After many an unsuccessful experiment in state centralisation 
and exploitative capitalism, followed by the nemesis of indi¬ 
vidual separatism and social revolt, the West is now groping 
its way to a form ,of communalism which by its principle of 
free voluntary grouping will seek to reconcile the individual- 
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in-the-community and the comn\unity-ia-the-individ«ll. 
By the/econailiation cf state .^control ard individual auto¬ 
nomy, not by anrmlling one by tin othSr as in state-rallfc- 
tivism or ‘unregulated individualism, the West develop 

a favourable'field for •experimer s with social groups on 
a f’-ee voluntary basis, which \ ill give sfyipe to indpient 
tendencies and make a*uarticular Western variety df com- 
munalism possibie in the hitur* i oth aS an economic lage 
rod as an economic order. kfut in the East comfhunalism, 
has had anomer history. Here comipunalism is an ancient 
institution, and w" must note the stag ' it is passing through 
at the present day. The geographical and psychological 
■ conditions of many a scn'i-tropical or fertile Eastern country, 
and many a socialised ethnic and cultural*stock, Jiave been 
favourable to the relatively early appearance of this com- 
munalism in a rich and exuberant variety in however simple 
and homogeneous structures. In India in particular, as* 
we have already seen, the physiographical, psychological 
and cultural conditions have been and are favourable to the 
Auiintenance and development of this communalistic order 
and type, though this is nojv brought into conflict with 
an opposed economic tjlpe, as represented chiefly by the 
Western countries. The phenomenon of conflict of economic 
types will be treated later. . 



CHAPTER XI. 

^EVOLUTION OF TYPES AND T,flEIR STAGES. 

' r 

(A) Rudimentary Forms. 

Study of Economics by Types and Stages. —We have 
seen that every economic region represents not merely an 
economic type but also an economic stage ; in fact, the con¬ 
crete or actual economic organisation of any such region 
or centre is an economic type in a certain stage of its history.- 
1 As in biology in studying an animal organism we must assign 
its place in the zoological classification as a species or type, 
and also its place in the evolutionary series ot animal life, 
so when we study an economic organism or organisation the 
same double reference is neceisary. And this dbuble refer¬ 
ence'implies a different emphasis on two different aspects. 
When we study an economic order, we attend more to the 
static conditions, external 01 internal, organic or extra- 
organic., geographical or cultural, and the static correlations 
of consumption and production, of distribution and exchange, 
which are produced by-these conditions acting as abiding 
" influences; but when we, study the economics of the same 
region as a stage of economic evolution, me attend more to 
the dynamic changes in the-environment -which constitute 
history as well as the trend of modification to which the 
' KUnUAsr organism as a whole is subject, *« 

11 We have considered in the previous chapter certain 
special phascr which enter into the constitution al a stage 
in economic evolution such as an ascending or descending 
curve, or th£ morphology of the social or economic group. 
Here we shall enter into oertain general considerations 
fegarding the nature of the evolutionary series in economic 
forms and institutions as‘Well ascertain incidental phenomena 
108 
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sueb as rudimentary or less de- elaped stages^md the conflict 
of starts ih'different degree's of development, whether 
high or» U>w, and in so doing wc shall lay dotvn ceftajn 
rules of competition and cVopgranpn which should govern 
as J a code such intercom?* between'differer c types or st.igcs. 

Progress and ArresJ. —There is an evolution of economic 
functions and institutions, e.g.,pi the successive appearance 
of hunting and past Vre, domestication of animals And agricul¬ 
ture, handicrafts and manufacture, factories and commerce,* 
as v T ell as a corresponding development of economic forms 
end organisations like those of barter, money-exchange, 
divisjpn of labour, capital, credit aijd banking. But in 
different peoples and regions this course has a tendency to 
evolve up to a certain point, after which lliere is stagnation 
or arrest, due to defect of inner impulse and the conservative 
taboo on innovation, and variety. .Such stagnation is 
usually associated with isolation and segregation in an inhos-* 
pitable habjtat such as a barren coast strip, arid steppes? or 
.noxious jungles and fastnesses. While the theory of race, 
so far as it erects an impassable barrier as between pro¬ 
gressive and unprogressive Stocks, is mythical as regards 
their potentialities, there is no doubt that history shows 
that there are jerks, arrests «s well as decadences in the 
course of all sociological cvdlutito, including the cConomic, 
and thqt these phenomena of discontinuity and break mark 
l>oth the history of economic functions and*institutions a$ 
well, as of economic forms anfl organisations. Accordingly 
we meet with peoples in different stages, some rudimentary 
and others advfiaced, and we meet also with hybrid and 
transitional fortns. These really nature's experiments 
in the adaptation r J stocks to environments^ and are but 
incidental to a gTmrse* of trial and error, the sucwscfni iu^ 
surviving, and the unsuccessful ones dying out because of 
the maladjustment. And from this point of view, the 
economic struggle in anv pmticular case" is but a phase, 
of the struggle ror existence of the racial or social type as 
a whole, «of which the economic type forms a,part. Accord¬ 
ingly, the question of these rudiihentary or less advanced 
economic typesOuid their place ih economic history or pro- 
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grfcss cannot bc> treated' independently of the broader socio¬ 
logical question of the persistence or extinction, the progress 
or arrest pf these ethnological and sociological types. We 
shall finu this to hold gr od if we refee to the principal sub¬ 
stitutions in the fitld of economic functions and organisations. 
The displacement of barter by money economy, of immediate 
by^ediated consumption v ( pro-capitalistic by capitalistic 
prodtictiqu, of hand-power by the machihc, of animal tran 
sport by mechanical traction, of village fam by central 
markets and emporium!;, of rural economy by urban economy, 
of industrial credit by co-operative credit, or of laisscz fairc 
by state control, is not a mere ecoromic displacement, but 
means a transition from one condition of racial and social 
adaptation to another. And when these changes in their 
volume and intensity amount to a revolution of the existing 
economic order, the crisis is one which concerns'the successful 
or unsuccessful ■social adaptation of the people or region con- 
ceriled and determines its life and destiny. It is,well known 
that in recent years the extinction of the Tasmanian, the 
immense diminution of the Australian aborigines, the 
deterioration of the Maoris and of the Kaffirs are due to 
■wars as well as to ill-regulated contact with an alien culture. 
The law of progressive adaptation to environment is an 
inexorable one to which all peoples, primitive or advanced, 
are subject. Natural selection of economic constitutions 
and organisations is a process which cannot be stayed. 

Control of Economic Development. -But, as in social 
so in international' life—in-fact, in all complex evolution— 
there arise choice and conscious control'wljich condition 
the operation of natural selection and determine its direction, 
though they do not by any means suspend it, It is thus 
thaTiMN'pontaneous process 1 of' natural selection becomes a 
conscious, organised, rational selection determined by ideal 
satisfactions or ends. We shall therefore proceed to study 
dhe conditions which, in the present state o f racial conscience 
and racial evolution, should govern the economic competition 
amfing the different peoples and regions of the earth. The 
essential requirements are the creation of a body of rules of 
the game, concepts of fair play and equitable inter-racial 
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and intcr-regional dealings w ficji thouid ]?/ more or lees 
binding, and which sho'iild conform to the requirements of 
biological and sociological science as applied to tbt: evolution 
of races and regions. Such an evolutionary ciafe oiusi in 
t!.? end be more authorin'dve than the empwical c.onvennons 
of international jurists or t 1 m arbitrary decisions of'force 
and diplomacy. This l*trs out exploitation, force or fraud 
in dealing wnh storks, however Aidimeiitary. • * 

’•Colocial Exploitation.—Tropical or planters’ colonies, 
such as the West Indies, Ceylon, Singapore, Mauritius, por¬ 
tions of iYatal, etc., rest frankly for the most part upon the 
basis of the exploitation of one race by another, very fre¬ 
quently by means of indentured labour. They are, really 
a n inheritance from the old days of slaver^, and, e'ren if their 
social system had in it the elements of permanency, which 
it has not, it would still be a system that it is highly unde¬ 
sit able to perpetuate and still less to imitate The terrible 
event of " RecF Rubber ” with its toll of ten million Negro 
lives in flu?Congo State is the logical and necessary con¬ 
sequence of the adoption of the exploitation theory. It is 
too often the case that in the Westerner’s dealings with 
.he less evolved stocks the so-called “ benefits of civilisa¬ 
tion ” have been thrust down their throats, not because 
they wanted them, but because to do so has silited his 
commercialism. Hordes of alien labourers have been 
imported under conditions of ipequity and tven brutality 
in the name of cheap labour and efficient production, while 
reflections on the deterioration of both r;jces, advanced £& 
well as rudiment'", r y, have been quieted by the thought that 
this is the inevitable outco/^e of the contact between an 
inferior and a superior culture that arrogates, to itself the 
right of- spreading ligfft all nvej the world/and»*Kst pay 
some pricy fo" h. It w'as Lord Selborne who, as High 
Commissioner of South Africa, stated that the indentured 
system of labour was even worse f<jr the employers than for 
the employed, ihe moral degradation inseparable from 
it may pjove a serious offset to the temporary material 
gain. Its flagrant abuses directly*and indirectly affect tHe 
social and political life in the colonibs. The Sanderson Com- 
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miitoc, which \y,s appo : r.tc,d only a few years ago, observed : 

Indian Indentured Labour.—" l'he aim of the planters 
wjjo'tad suffered so" severely from the entire discontinuance 
of Slave labour was tocj ( often to acquire complete control 
over the labour-market by means of regulations and ad¬ 
ministrative measures which aimed at compelling the cooli to 
re-engage himself on the expiry of his indenture rather than 
cMo-uraging free settlers.-’ 'Hie laws ‘elating to Indian 
. immigrants introduced into several colonies “ g-aduaky 
assumed a complexion less and less favourable to free¬ 
dom, and . . . were framed and administered iff a spirit 
of substantial injustice to immigrants.” (19) 

Thus the indenture system which came into existence 
about the year 1834, after the abolition of slavery, repeated 
more or less the evils of slave labour. Recently the Indian 
indentured emigration to Natal and Mauritius was prohibited, 
yet the system is still left in force in respect of emigration 
to-the British colonies of Jamaica, Trinidad,"BLtish Guiana 
and Fiji and to the Dutch colony of Surinam. 

In the early part of 1917 Lord Chelmsford’s government, 
with the consent of the imperial authorities, prohibited the 
further emigration of indentured Indian labour, and it has 
been officially announced in .the House of Commons in Eng¬ 
land that there is no intention to revive the system after 
the war. The report recently issued by a conference of the 
Jndia and Colonial offices „has recommended a scheme of 
assisted emigration fromllndia as a substitute for the inden- 
• lured labour upon which,the colonial industries had for so 
long depended. Certain safeguards have been proposed ; but 
as long as the artificial stimulus of official agency and the 
nefarious system of recruitment are employed to promote 
entigraUc., of the ignorant ,anrl simple Indian peasant, the 
emigration cannot be of a voluntary character; while the 
labourer, who. will not choose his own employer and will 
have .to live for the first, six months of his life in the colony 
under a modified form of indenture, cannot be regarded as 
free. The speial and moral dangers of the recruitment 
by individual ippn, and not by families, and of the up¬ 
rooting of the old family and social ties and of customary 
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social sanctions, will still remain; .while a l long as free 
rights of citizenship internally' and the principle of 
reciprocity exterifally cannot be completely recognised, 
improved conditions may at best usha the “ coofi'heaveus ” 
in the colonics, tainteu,* as these ;re, with the poisons of * 
indenture and inequity—not settlements #11 a free * self- 
governing basis in whiclf capital and policy may be actually 
or potentially controlled by labo u\ • • 

»A very unfortunate accompaniment of the indenture . 
system is immorality. The law requires that the number of 
femdle immigrants must be 40 per cent, of that of the male 
immigrants, and the women need not be the relatives of the 
male labourers. The consequent paucity of womep and 
the importaton of prostitutes or women oMhc lowest classes 
have been a. fruitful source of vice. In a Parliamentary 
Report for March, 1914, the sex-proportion among the aver¬ 
age Indian population of the various colonies; showed that, • 
in Trinidad end Tobago, there were nearly twice as many 
males as fefliales ; in British Guiana there were about 26 
per cent, more, while in Fiji there were nearly 2\ times as 
many males as females. In’Fiji the cooli lines near the 
larger mills are literally described as prostitution housf* Jry 
the Indians themselves, the wpmen under indenture being 
sought by indentured as well as tree labourers, and the social , 
and housing conditions are such that it is impossible for 
these Indian women to keep their chastity. They are held, 
dSwn by indenture in’the cooli lines whether they like it or 
not, and, constantly solicited and cohabited jvith by men who • 
come in a great ^wymber of cams with the full intention of 
using the women who are boupd down by indenture in the 
lines, their fate is becoming more hateful year by year. When 
one indentured Imliail Woman hj.s to serve tlfree ia*J*r f "red 
men, as well as various outsiders, the results as regards 
syphilis and gonorrhoea cannot be in doubt, ,/i.nother most 
regrettable feature is the startling npmbcr of suicides associ- , 
ated with the evuhomic situation. The aveiage rate of 
suicides pfr million is 4$ in Madras, and 63 in the United 
Provinces. But in the colonies wc find the^following figures 
for suicides per million : British Gr.iana, free population 5^, 
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indentured iot^: Trinklqd. fjee population 134, indentured 
400 t ; Fiji, free population ^7, indentured 926. 1 .Another 
danger arises from the temptation of the colonies to rein- 
deritura .In Fiji, in spite of the Indian government’s request 
to release the Indian labourers, contracts have remained-in 
force and the Fiji government has neglected to repatriate men 
and women who had already finished their indentures. (20) 
"til Ceylon Indian labourers have to liye under conditions 
of inequity and even brutality in the name of “ freejaboun ’ 

After a vigorous agitation maintained in India and Eng¬ 
land, the ordinance 0/ 1916 was passed in Ceylon under 
which children have been totally exempted from imprison¬ 
ment, women are made liable to simple imprisonment only 
on a second conviction, and men remain subject to imprison¬ 
ment with hard labour, as before, even on a first conviction. 
The government of Fiji had abolished imprisonment as a 
punishment fyr all labour offences, and the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies had directed the governments of Trini¬ 
dad, British Guiana and Jamaica to eliminate from their 
statute books, before the end of 1916, the power of imprison¬ 
ment for labour-offences. Tkc capitalist interests in Ceylon 
are o'verwhelmingly strong, and the Ceylonese form of slavery 
hides its head under the name of " free labour.” This is 
why, under the existing ordinance, breaches of civil contracts 
are punishable and are punished with imprisonment, and 
,,evcn women ure not exempted. In gaols the unfortunate 
women are compelled t® herd with prostitutes and other 
1 bad characters. , Women ,arc also exposed to serious dangers 
when warrants against them are cntrustecRto men for execu¬ 
tion. Such dangers arc increased by the incitements offered 
by advertisements offering rewards for Ahc arrest of “ bolted ” 
cooikl^-uARh, iays the Madras Time!,', cannot but remind us 
very forcibly of the old slavery days in America when 
runaway slaves were advertised for in the newspapers much 
in the same style and evpn in much the same terms as these 
advertisements for “ bolters.” ' The Indian government has 
expressed itself strongly on the evils of the present^ system of 

c o 

1 Lord Hardingc'4 remarks on the resolution regarding the abolition • 
oft the system of Indian indentured labour. i 
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recruitment by kanganics am' erf Jtying lai/>urers down'to 
the estate that gives the advance, and is jn favour of a system 
by whjpS each colony, ilirough a tax on estates or t^eir 
products, woijjd financ - the paymen 1 of advances,*antl import 
it/olis who would be at liberty to seve whatever glister 
they chose, thus making it ujmeccssa,y f(fr the individual 
planter‘to pay for the individual loo/i.and thus be led 
consider that he has a right of property in nim. hlojvfar this 
is* practicable or will remove t^e evils of the present system 
remains to be seen. 1 Both in Ceylon and Malaya the other 
evils of tile indenture system, such as the low proportion of 
emigrant women (62,950, females to 20^,220 males in Malaya) 
and the danger of the illegal injuring of tlye character of In¬ 
dians from the nature of the emigrant coolis, are prevalent. (21) 

The employment of slave labour, or of indentured labour 
which is but a hybrid between frecand slave labour, methods 
of trading intercourse or economic exploitation which profit 
by the introduction of exotic vices such as prostitution and 
gambling and of noxious drugs such as alcohol and other 
intoxicants unadapted to the indigenous constitution or 
climate, arc but a compound’of barbaric force»and ciyjlised 
fraud and must be blamed as iniquitous. Similarly, regula¬ 
tions which keep in view the ousting of the indigenous popula- 
t ion from the land and the checking of the populafion in a 
way calculated to attack {heir moral statutes imposing alien 
systems of economE ped commercial law in relation to pro J 
primary rights, interest in money-lending, payment of 
revenue in cash instead of in kind, landlord's economic rent, 
etc., based on an.’,lien jurisprudence which may be advanced 
but may be ill adapted to Jhe traditional environments,— 
these and other phenomena of unregulated economic compe¬ 
tition must be condemned as nifas by an intpanaTWiuu code 
regarding ,thc dealings between civilised and backward 
peoples.* 

Danger of Enforced Social Change. —And it may be laid 

down as a still broader principle that the superimposition.of 
an exotic social organisation of cultural systemnpon an intii- 

1 Imprisonment for Labour Offences, published by the Ceylon Social 
Service League. f * 
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ge ribus one, thoU lessttyplfx, by political force or admini- 
,'strative authority by quaifrpolitica .1 missiofufry activity, 
s igaiqs't the fundamehtal conclusions of a scientific eth¬ 
nology ahdV. scientific sojiology. *Thi« social customs of any 
race'or region are* but tHb customu'y responses which hafe 
survived as a result‘of'selfefion in adapting the inherited 
instincts and other internal organic factors of the* people 
to' trie external environment; and such: customs acquire a 
cumulative momentum or force of inertia which is believed 


by some to vary as the square of the mass concerned ; and 
accordingly any attempt to displace the ihdigenoiis system 
ah extra and abruptly by a "body of laws or conventions, 
however advanced or complex, which have their origin in 
divergent physical" and social conditions, must lead to the 
upsetting of the balance which constitutes life, and, indeed, to 
social disruption and decadence. The rights of rudimentary 
or simpler cultures against the so-called higher cultures and 
civilisations ought to form a chapter in the international code 


of a modern progressive humanity. 

Co-operation of Races and Regions.— We have just laid 
down the negative conditions an'd the limits under which com¬ 
petition and natural selection should work in the economic 
intercourse of races and regions. This will form the negative 


basis of an ethical customer ethical competition in the inter¬ 


racial field corresponding to the ethical custom or ethical 
competition in’thc individua 1 sphere of which we have already 
spoken. But what'we shall now propose relates to the 
'positive side of this intercourse,—we mean the co-operafion 
of races and regions,—which is no less significant for the 
economic progress of humanity. This co-op‘erativc activity 
will manifest itself in various ways, of which a few instances 
maybe 6 bien that point to urgent vital deeds of the world 


dfyelopment to-day: 

(i) The equitable sharing of foodstuffs “and raw 
materials of essential industries as well as of monopoly 
possessions of natural facilities arid economy in the use thereof 
by mutual understanding among different states or peoples, 
this is being recognised as a prime necessity of the world’s 
economic position after fhe European war. 
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, (2) The free recognition <^f inffehnatiorfil right of ’Vay 

onlancfand sea, sq that latjd-lockec 1 states in thecentres nfcon- 
tincntmrmy have access fcb/hc markets and cmpo^ium&of/he 
world, and the sovereig 1 claims of a ...tate to its &il shaj? not 
stand in any case as an insuperable'barrier 'denying ityicigh- 
bours tite necessary egress or access to the s£a or othefc means 
1 A transport, and thus impedingtrorid communications, 
is an essential condition of co-operative productivity and 
distribution in,international economy. Internationalisation* 
of the grqat commercial highways and waterways of the world, 
tunnels and canals, with the igsc of railways of one state for 
purposes of transport by another under recognised inter¬ 
national conditions, is an equally important desideratum. 

(3) Instead of leaving discriminations and preferences jn 
tariffs (and in other commercial and financial relations) to 
nations bargaining two by two or to special conferences^ 
the nations sjiould adopt the principle of the open door 
and unconditional most-favoured-nation treatment. 
'-'Colonial monopoly and the exploitation of the outlying parts 
of the world by nations which control them politically must 
be discarded. Tariffs «of dependencies like*India gnd of 
countries in the situation of China and Siam should be iflade 
not in the interests of the commercial nations which have 
goods to export, hut in the interests of the peoples directly 1 
affected. The economic foundations of world-peace can 
die truly and broadly iakl by international arbitration in tariff 
disputes between nations, and by^international investigation 
and decision as regards shipping* trade or* financial discrimi¬ 
nations or concessions to politically backward countries, 
or any exceptions to the gene?al rule of equality of treatment 
and opportunity. 3’Jie interests of world-jjafmony on the 
one hand, and, on the oth«', the interests,of i^Si'^Solitical 
units dependent on superior nations, together with.dhe 
fundamental political and geographic relationships, should 
be carefully balanced. The* cases of China and • of ths 
component parts of th% British Empire are test cases for; the 
League “of Nations. For they raise the most vital of # all 
questions, that of economic relations of the member states. 
There is the the’ory of mandates. Are they or are they* not 
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to'contain an “(.open dfl&r ” clause ? Or is the mandatory 
."state' to be allowed t'o moiidpohse the economic' oppor¬ 
tunities of. the territory entrusted ^ it ? In the latter case 
no League will ensure a pcace. The ; League should take 
steps to give up tic treaty ports anti abolish ex-territoriality 
in China and encour 5 ge‘her to adopt a code of commercial 
law. A new consortium Has been proposed which will finance 
her with loans, will embody no government guarantees anjjl 
"Will threaten her with no possible infringement‘of her sove¬ 
reignty. The proposal, if carried out, would mean that parti¬ 
cular powers would no longer have predorhinant influence in 
particular regions in China. 1 (22) Conversely, the dominat¬ 
ing political position of Great Britain, and the political and 
geographical relationships among the different parts of the 
British Empire, though these have their legitimate claims 
for differential treatment and opportunity, should not be 
exploited to secure economic monopolies and privileges 
that may threaten world-harmony by encouraging the concep¬ 
tion that commercial competition is still to be political 
competition, and vice versa. 

(4) The introduction of an International medium of 
exchange, and an international regulation of the output and 
supply of gold and silver for" purposes of currency, which 
were long proposed, are se‘en in a new light from the point 
of view of comparative economics. This is necessary 
not only to prevent fluctuations of prices and periodica. 1 
crises, but also to remove 1 the artificial barriers and dykes 
preventing that free flow of trade as well as of capital for 
investments, which may be compared to thf irrigation of the 
field of co-operative productivity. 

(5) The adoption of the principles of Ho -operative credit 
and CflRtfpferative profit-sharing as the Basis of‘foreign 
investments of capital in the reclamation of forests and 
barren or unhealthy tracts as well as in the development of 
railways, means of communication, industries, etc. Hitherto, 
undgr the prevailing system of exploitation by foreign capital, 
a debtor country tends to becofrie more and more indebted 

1 The acquisition of Shantung by Japan is, however L a contradiction of 
the principle. 
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an#l a creditor country *o reap i*k.v£ and ejore tne profits. 
This is so because such debit and cred.t have been conducted 

# ■ 0 O 

according»to the principle;., of individualistic credit and ls j y, 
but the existing syster. is bound to be replaced ofie b; ( sed 
on co-operative credit. * ' 

International Co-operatipn Iiluatrafed.— Ba^cward 
c ■amtrit 1 like China and Persia wan t capital, and a six-power 
loan or a foreign company investment may be an,impetus 
t(?their'econ upic development, but under the operation of 1 
the present plan t heir assets have to be mortgaged as it were 
to the detriment 01 unborn generations. In a new economic 
order .when the method of co-operative .credit becomes estab¬ 
lished in the international sphere, as it is coming to beeestab- 
lished in national economy, and international‘funds as 
contrasted with present-day multiple-power loans or national 
funds for investment are created by co-operative production 
and contribution, the evils of exploitation will have had their ’ 
day and a new era of co-operative “ internationalism ” \Cill 
rhiwn. 

When the increasing pressure of a dense world-population 
will make it necessary U> undertake colossal schemes like 
the reclamation of Sahara, the Central Asiatic steppes, the 
Central American savannas ot» the Siberian tundras, these 
can he organised only by file unlimited funds and busi¬ 
ness ability of a comity,of nations,who work in concord 
agd can command an* inexhaustible supply of efficient* 
labour , 1 

(6) The adoption of the principle of ca-operative inter-’ 
nationalism not <fbly in credit but also in the control of the 
distribution of the world’s surplus or emigrant labour by 
equitable reciprocity Arrangements or by ensuring conditions 
of fair play and'equal treatment under ap irtteinational 
code. 

Co-opebative Use of Surplus Labour.- Not to speak 
of the drawbacks of the indentiftred system, the difficulties of 
the voluntary emigration of labour have been sufficiently 
serious .and sometimes insuperable when the community 
of employers regards itself as superior to a labour population, 
variously derived, ill-organised for self-defence and labelled 
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aS "belonging tWu badfVard r or cooli region or race. It is 
only, international co-operation fhat cap best utilise the 
surplus labour of a region or rrtoe for the reclamation of 
“ nV> man'S land 1 " or*1'white man's reserve," organising 
the rpethods of recruitment among races, advanced or back¬ 
ward, and regulating the conditions of labour and; employ- 
p^gnt in such a way as' Jo make the land settlerlcnt and 
colonisation successful on the one hand, and on the other 
to place the relations of labounand capital on a.more equitable 
basis. The relations of the white employer and the coloured 
labourer, especially thc coloured immigrant labourer, without 
whom few of the tropical territories can be at all successfully 
developed, have often been a blot on modern civilisation, 
and these can be improved not by an Anti-Slavery or an 
Aborigines’ Protection Society but by co-operative inter¬ 
nationalism in economic life. Cognate problems of supply, 
racial antagonism, conditions of labour affecting the parent 
state, conditions of labour affecting the labourers, control, 
repatriation, or citizenship, naturalisation and a host of 
difficulties can be solved only by international agreement 
upon, essentials. Exploitation and trade activity in the 
tropical regions must undergo fundamental change, and such 
change will include international co-operation. With a 
League of Nations in being, what sounds like a distant vaticin¬ 
ation to-day will come into the region of practical economics 
'in the near future, because there can be no stable world peace 
until the international dfconemic war is set at rest. * 
League of Nations and Labour.—The League of Nations 
Covenant-has already laid down certain ideal standards of 
conduct for all nations in t’hcir dealings with native or 
imported labour. It is a decisive -step in the gradual 
recogfihioff of Jhe elemental lights of labour by r an inter- 
npAional body. The recognition of the right of association, 
the abolition of child labour under 14 and the restriction of 
occupations for young persdns between. 14 to 18 years of 
age, the acceptance of the principle of the minimum'wage, 
thfe adoption >of a 48-hours' week with a weekly rest, the 
grant of equality of status to women, the institution of a 
system of inspection specially aimed at the protection of 
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workers—these are all laid down i tss"the^i dqJLl standards of 
conduct towards .labour. These conditions, however j, are 
not imjn<*diately enforceuole on the contractingparti^to 
the Covenant* but eath country nriist consider cind a|/opt 
them separately for itself. j # 

It is s;td to reflect thaj, in tho tropicafregiflns of thc*world, 
where labour is sweated, unorganised for self-prolectiop^jp 
ig Europe and America, and*- where women and.children 
are being exploited and debauched in mines, plantations 
and ranches controlled by white capital and enterprise, 
the most important provision of the Covenant relating to 
ihe limitation of the working day will not be applicable in 
the supposed interests of industrial progress of the ccRmtries 
concerned. In spite of the talk of “ race equality,” tbp 
very essential concrete freedom, equal treatment, and free¬ 
dom from race restrictions are not seriously considered; 


new indignities are being heaped upon the Indians in the 
Transvaal "jvitbin the empire,” and drastic law’s arc being 
'passed depriving them even of the very meagre trading 
and land .rights that they were still allowed to retain. In 
spite of the talk of labour amelioration and thoinlerna.tional 
recognition of the sovereign rights of the proletariat through¬ 
out the world, humanity has still painfully to learn that the 
humane conditions of treatment'of labour which represent 


the irreducible civilised, minimum, are not applicable to 
tile tropical region^; uud the daggers ajid abuses which drag 
civilisation, with its elaborate and scientific implements 
of exploitation, downward bapkrinto savagery, will persist 
—the forced labour and the pretty free use of the lash and 
unmentionable modes of tarfure, the unspeakable tragedy 
of a Damaraland or’Qongoorof the New Hebrides drenched 
with bloed, the jnateful imn.ni ality and pre§tituTT< 5 n by day 
and night'in the African and Indian mines and plantations 
where women’s souls are often sold with their bodies to 


overseers, inspectors and mailagefs, the appalling increase* 
of murder and suicide »and the unimaginable condition of 
indentured women in the cooli lines in Fiji, <the indignities 
and lynchings of coloured men on somo of the American 
estates, or the exploitation of land belonging to the African 
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natives in the uVetest^ of 'foreign planters and mine-owners 
to tye detriment of th&indigenousnpcoples and their interests. 
(. * ' 

( B ) Tkansition Phenomena. 

Wc^ow proceed to consider the interesting phenomena 
attending the transition., aryl crises in t,he development of a 
rudimentary stage into a mere complex one. Such transi¬ 
tion phenomena are of two ..classes : 

(1) Some are disturbances that characterise the critical 
periods in the healthy, development of the body economic, 
analogous to ontogengtic or climacteric changes in an, indi¬ 
vidual organism in the critical periods of infancy, adolescence 
or senility ; or, again, they may be unsettlements working 
towards a better adjustment in the conflict and competition 
with an alien economic order, resembling the febrile and other 
symptoms which appear in the struggle of the phagocytes 
wall the morbific agencies that may attack the organism. 

(2) But there are other phenomena which are marks of 
decay and degeneration or are abnormal and pathological 
phenomena. ,, 

’ Ve shall treat under the same head both the healthy and 
degenerative phenomena marking a transition while.pointing 
out their respective significance. 

(1) Agricultural transition.— ,The organisation of agri¬ 
culture in its more primitive stage .united the functions qf 
the landlord, the labourer and, the capitalist in the person of 
the cultivator who tilled his own plot with his own imple¬ 
ments. Large-scale cultivation attending denser population 
brings on the separation of agricultural funciions and creates 
the landlord, the day-labourer and the mahajan or sowcar 
who suppik..-, thj agricultural capital. This joined-with the 
extension of tillage from one kind of land to another 
(not necessarily from more fertile to less fertile land) gives 
rise to differential vahios of land, and differential rents. 
Phenomena like these represent a nprmal development, but 
these transitions are very often accompanied by abnormal 
and degenerate forms of agricultural organisation, such as 
these implied in the appearance of the landless day-labourer, 
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sort or villein or “ Hodge,” the srtffin of_<E^ploitative ad¬ 
vances (<*«<!««), raqk-rentir. * and cottier,,or non-occupancy, 
tenancy.* • . .• 

(2) Agricultural-manufacturing and ru/al-urt an 
transition. —In the course, of economic development the 
agricultural produce serves as foodstuffs icr t!ie urban^popu- 
lalion as veil as raw materials of«essentiaJ industries. TH^ 
supplies a necessary impetus tu agricultural development. 
What isitnpor .apt to note here h that there is for any particu¬ 
lar economic condition a certain due proportion in the distri¬ 
bution of population as between land tillage and manufac¬ 
tures, and that this is determined by the normal curves of 
productivity, utility, consumption, and population ft Jr the 
particular economic situation. This proportion is, however, 
disturbed by reasons of incongrucnt variations in these curves 
as well as by new human reactions to new social and economic 
conditions. Th^ action of mercantile rings in artificially 
regulating tlu^crops or other produce by encouraging new 
limitations like rubber, copra, indigo, coffee, tea and jute, 
and controlling the movements and migrations of labour by 
free or indentured emigration, fiy internal recruitment as.well 
as by a'penal labour code, has often had a critical influence 
on thefortunes of agricultural populations,especially in newly 
exploited regions. The natural balance between the volume 
of rural aijd urban population and industrial activity may be 
upset in cither of two ways : by excessive ruralisation, which 
is a chemcteristic of economic backwardness, or by excessive 
urbanisation, which is a characteristic of economic parasitism. 
In the latter case, the agriculture of the country comes to 
he controlled in tlTe manufacturing and commercial interests 
regardless of the food’ requirements of the ccpnitry and in 
particular x>f the Requirement., ui consumpticjn op the agri¬ 
cultural population. The city becomes the middleman’ 1- 
instrument for the exploitation of a subject Oi servile agri¬ 
cultural labour. TJie machinery is* controlled |?y rings or 
syndicates or other explcjitativc agencies. Several distinc.- 
tive types of such tentacular cities may be noticed. Thefe, 
is the imperial city, of which Roipe of the Csesars was a 
prototype, in which political power concentrated in a ruling 
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class is emplo^d to 2 ( 5 nsume the substance of the subject 
people and to suck Vitality "out^of the agricultural regions 
aifd' provinces. There is the cit^ of the merchant Lings and 
financial magnates wife direct the ftiovemer.ts of the inde¬ 
pendent interest.; of food production and rural consumption, 
and ’vho draw huge and cumulative middlemaft’s profits 
f which. cat up the profits of agriculture. Sometimes the 
financial rings use political and municipal machinery to 
further mercantile interests, as in the Tammany ring and 
other caucuses. This is a cross between the political and 
the mercantile city. Thcrp is, again, the sybaritic city of 
which Paris is the eternal type, the hub of the world of 
fashion and taste, which consumes the spoils of labour and 
.despoils the country’s resources in the pampered self-indul- 
gcncc of the minions of luxury by organising and stimulat¬ 
ing its unproductive consumption. These are not healthy 
economic growths but morbid tumours in the body politic 
and the body economic with which we are ”bt unfamiliar 
in the tropical and semi-tropical regions after the advent of 
white industrialism. 

Contrasted with these arc other phenomena of rural and 
drban settlements which imply a recrudescence of some of the 
primitive forms or structures of economic life as in settlements 
in the bush, the veldt,'the prairie, the ranches, the mining 
camps and backwood clearings, where the “ good old plan 
that he shall take who has the power and he shall keep who 
can ” is in large measure revived, and insecurity of life and 
exposure to raids in the scattered squattings are the order 
of the day. (23) Rebarbarisation occurs^not merely in the 
outlying settlements in cohnection with reclamatory and 
extractive’work on the land, but „a*so in the present-day 
’ revivals'o L f arcicnt and ilicdifeval slave'labour*and corvee 
in the guise of forced, penal, indentured or deoiyed labour 
condemned to noxious mines and miasmatic jungles under 
the lash of {he labour scftdaf or gang-master, or the penal con¬ 
tract of codes which are but fetters forged in the interests of 
capitalism. 'These are phenomena of economic degeneration, 
resulting sometimes in atavism, and sometimes in simplifica¬ 
tion, and a scientific study of abnormal economic phenomena 
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with a record of the changes in the-furves of wage^, prioeS 
anct consumption, however exception! ahif Unsteady they 
may be, t \^ould be”a bran-th of comparative economic?* 

(3) Transition in manufacture f»-om simple/ to m. re 
complex organisations* ilso transitions in exchange 5 .— 
In die gradual growth of ‘ manufacturing industries'in a 
country K r e notice some interesting phenomena accort^any- 
ing the transition, e.g., the appearance of the smalhworkshe/' 
witch employs a gr< up of artisans, specialised industrials, 
whose wo, k is a mere point in a scries ir. a scheme of complex 
co-operatidn of labour and who are thrown out of employ¬ 
ment whenever any link snaps in the complicated chain ; 
or, again, the advantages to capitalistic monopoly accruing 
'fi om the increased dependence on the lflachinc f finally, 
the economic friction and wastage arising from strike and 
lock-out, and unemployment, which arc the countervailing 
losses to be set off against the efficiency of motjnrn industrial 
and business? methods. These are of the nature of critical 
disturbances ift the healthy development of the body econo¬ 
mic to adolescence or maturity. In their excesses and acer¬ 
bities "they may, however, be«ome causes of Regeneration. 

Similarly in the field of exchange, along with the ch’ange 
from barter to a money econqpiy, from payment in kind 
to payment in cash, from individual to banking credit, 
from metallic to paper currency, there arise certain disturb¬ 
ances and unsettlcmcnts such as an appreciating or dcpreci - 1 
a ting creditor’s liability, the fluctuations of prices, inflated or 
depreciating currency, trade booms, crises ajrd bankruptcies 
stock-jobbing an,d>,stock-gambling in the exchange market, 
and, above all, the state matvpulation of the currency in 
artificially regulating* the standard of exchange. These 
are elements of less arid inefficiency, sometifne*,of a very 
serious nature involving widespread econonfic distress and 
handicap* to economic progress, and must be counted 
against the gains from money economy and public credit. 


- (C) Economic Degeneration. • 

Degeneration* as a Condition of Progress.—But, 
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^ critical disturbance*, work for the good of the organism, 
the phenomena dfdegcntraPon in the same way are some¬ 
times conditions of economic, progress which takes place 
bA 'way c/ restoration ( or reaction. . We are f not here con¬ 
cerned with remedial action by means of social reform’or 
innovation, or the efforts and experiments of private philan¬ 
thropy ; we speak of new economic categories, structures, 
'il'M institutions that arc marks of progressive adaptation 
and arc' ushered in by the very forces of decay,and degenera¬ 
tion. When, for example, land, which is an essential factor 
of production, is vitiated so as to be ai. instrument of un¬ 
productive consumption or Kept in dead hand as a barren 
monopoly, or its monopoly in position or in mineral wealth 
is exploited against the public, a new conception of the land¬ 
lord’s responsibility begins to make its appearance, and 
replaces the old conception of absolute individual proprietor¬ 
ship in land rooted in feudalism and conquest. Thus, absen¬ 
tee and aristocratic landlordism are being replaced by state 
landlordism or nationalisation of land, or, inTheir absence 
by the use of land as a public trust in certain directions 
as represented by statutory responsibilities of the landlord 
as, regards elementary education, sanitation and conserva¬ 
tion, and these are enforced by land acts laying down con¬ 
ditions -of land tenure arid transfer as well as the use and 
inheritance of land. Similarly, when agricultural capital, an 
equally essential factor, is vjtiated so as to be an instrument 
of exploitation, and* the “peasant is reduced to the position 
61 a drudge, co-operative^.credit appears as a new concept 
along with economic legisla'tion for the/ conservation and 
betterment of land as a primary interest and its protection 
against exp'oitation by capital, e.g., the prevention of the 
.transfer ah land to non-cqltivating ownership, tjrc prohi¬ 
bition of mortgage of small plots or of the breaking-up of 
land into minute sub-divisions below the margin od agricul¬ 
tural efficiency and subsistence. Or, again, when the differ¬ 
entiation of economic rewards and efforts, an essential 
factor of economic progress, is vitiated so as to bp a source 
<Jf economic danger and social oppression in the enormous 
disparity of wealth between the “ haves ” and “ have-nots,” 
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and.militates against the fundame-.Jal economic {trincipje 
of‘equivalence, of work and cons*m vtk4*i'*Miich we have 
named the physiological p inciple of restoration, and which 
is the very basis of the‘economic drfiercntiaticp ifself-'it 
is mder such circumstan;-.' s that a r. w concept of sociali aic 
justice, in'distribution dawns, end initiate;} an equitable 
scheme «rf differential ‘laxatidn of unearned increments, 
monopoly advantages and cpmulativc? profits* Finali/f 
when thy congregation necessary for manufacturing cities 
and centres of industry is vitiated so as to give rise to 
hot-beds af.disea'C, dirt and destitution in slums and 
htutis, new schemes of town-planning and garden city 
building arise, which by restoring the natural conditions 
■of health and cheerfulness to the labelling population 
si.ek to secure social as well as economic efficiency. 

In all these cases it is the preceding degeneration that by 
reaction brings on the impetus to progressive adaptation, 
and makes possible the appearance of new economic cate¬ 
gories and structures. But the categories and structures 
pi oceed as fresh advances along the lines of evolution already 
travelled, aiming at a synthesis of discordant and hetero¬ 
geneous elements in new complexes and combinations. 
But we shall presently sec that there are other phenomena 
which also arise under economic stress, and which, involving 
as they do a return to simpler and more primitive types 
of organisation, appear at’first as tendencies to degeneration 
oi* atavism, but ar.e “m reality sfrnplifications serving as 
the basis of original and fresh advances heralding the 
evolution of a ng\v economic 'order. As Lancaster says, 
degeneration is often simplification leading to fresh evolu¬ 
tionary advance. There is'reason to believe that man 
himself js the pi,oduti! of such an evolutional'. set-back 
in the anthropoid ape, followed by a spurt*in a new line. 

Degeneration in Consumption.— Among such pheno¬ 
mena in the economic field a few.of the more interesting 
and significant mubt be now noted. Let us illustrate this 
first from the most eleihent^l and indispensable function 
in economics, viz., consumption. • Originally, the family 
or the horde consumed what it produced jointly, and pro- 
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dpced What it- cor.surqcd jointly. This is the economy of 
umpediatcd c6n?,umj)jiok. |n the subsequent course of 
econpmic evolution, with the gradual specialisation of occu¬ 
pations, lyols, property in land "aqd capital, a* gulf was 
created between the producer arj^the consumer. In this 
mediated consumption thure appeared a host of middlemen 
of various shades and degrees, the,ugh no doubt even this 
Vpgc may be looked upon^as a sort of unmedhitcd con¬ 
sumption for the community or society-as a whole jf this,be 
taken as a unit. Tbc increased efficiency and output of 
such an arrangement have been subject, however, in the 
course of development of more and more complex and huge 
organisations of industry, to certain disadvantages due to 
friction ?.nd uncertainty, to the disproportionate shares 
appropriated by long chains of intermedia! ies or middlemen, 
and above all to the disturbance of the normal balance 
between production and the needs of consumption. The 
middlemen's profits in complicated chains of mediated 
consumption and production often tend to eat up the whole 
of the surplus, because each link in a chain tends to acquire 
a greater importance in the ..co-ordination of an intricate 
system or machinery than it would otherwise be entitled 
to in a less complex organisation. And this is all the more 
true because the middleman arc often in a position to organise 
the business of exploitation skilfully against unconnected 
and remote bodies of producers and consumers, usually 
ignorant of the situation as regards demand or supply. 
But a still more serious defect arises because the balance 
between production and consumption hjccomes uncertain 
and unsteady. The produccj may produce what there may 
be none to gonsume, and the consumer may want what the 
producer .upiy not anticipate, The phenomena of over¬ 
production, glut, scarcity-prices, crises and booms, unem¬ 
ployment in the midst of unsatisfied wants, are all -traceable 
to such maladjustment. Tq. fact, there is always a balance 
of exchange, as it were, between bodies of producers and 
bodies of consumers, and thiij balance may turn in favour 
of men as producers as-against men as consumers, or vice 
versa, which all depends on the adjustment of demand and 
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supply. In immediate consumption or iij the eommuftal 
organisation erf production and consumption, these are 
regulate^ jn proportion to «ach other, with an coftrt Lio#- 
Icdgc of each pther’s 1 quirements. But : n the flbshnee of 
adjustment and especially where there is a great disparity, 
th(' appreciation of consumption-goods ji the depreciation 
of article 1 ; and products hay go so f ir as to lead to greater 
loss and injury than .he cumulative gains of the arrangement 
ill mediated consump.ion and production in normal svasons ; 
and, since men arc producers in one capacity and consumers 
in another,' such economic distress is not confined to any 
particular class or section. 

Simplification in Industry.—We have begun t»> see 
‘licit the complication and differentiation of inlerihcdiarics 
have evolved to a greater elaboration than is useful or 
adaptive. And it is necessary that there should be a sim¬ 
plification of structures and functions in this matter. This 
is an apparent set-back or retrogression in the evolutionary 
line, what a biologist would call a degeneration phenomenon ; 
bill, as he knows, such degeneration often serves as the base 
line ol an advance to a yew living order or organisation. 
Accordingly, we see in the organisation of co-operative 
stores (with their indefinite expansions and ramifications 
in the directions of co-operative p, eduction, co-operative 
farming, co-operative credit, co-operative insurance, co¬ 
operative recreations, consumers’, leagues, etc.) which to¬ 
day are among the most vital foqms of economic reconstruc¬ 
tion, the disadvantages of friction and wastage, of ignorance 
and uncertainty , vgarding demand and supply, of the 
middleman’s appropriation of,the surplus and his unearned 
increments, as well as the unsettlement of the due balance 
between production and’consumption, arc all sdfl&ht to be 
remedied byexperiments in organisation which imply a return 
to simpler,-»more homogeneous, and more primitive forms and 
structures analogous to those of •the-unmedialed consump¬ 
tion and production of thc^old horde or communal economy, 
Similarly, the syndicalist proposal to create a .community 
the industrial or political basis of which should be the self- 
governed workshop* or the self-governed craft, is an instance* 
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ofa return to'a, si'mpPJr form of structure when the present 
organisation lias 'become too elaborate and- ill-adaptive. 
The- syndicalists’ charge against the present organisation 
of‘ l representative dem icraey is that it has no solidarity 
because it is merely geographical; and in their scheme to 
build' up the industrial And political organisation by be-. 
ginning with the non-local associations, where men *are not ‘ 
^Jteld together by the artificial bond of similarity of political 
opinion as in the political party, but by the fact of common 
industrial employment, they go back to the more homo¬ 
geneous and primitive forms of the mediaval guilds. In the 
same way the socialism of Robert Owen, Louis Blanc’s plan 
for the organisation of labour, and many of the ideas of” 
Lassalle, 1 Marx ahd William Morris, imply a restoration of 
more primitive forms and conditions which latter-day in¬ 
dustrialism has already passed through and left behind. (24) 
Simplification in Education.— The same phenomena 
(jf a return to more primitive and homogeneous forms and 
conditions in the interests of progressive adaptation or 
fresh evolutionary advance may be seen at work in the 
sphere of industrial education, he., in the ednservation, 
improvement and transmission of the economic tradition, 
which is the meaning and function of that education. 
The older forms of industrial education carried out by means 
of hereditary craftsmanship and the apprentice system 
were based o'n the principle that education should go hand 
in hand with remunerative work and should be self-support¬ 
ing as far as possible, being imparted in the industrial home 
or workshop, and in the actual processes of manual and 
mechanical production. Rut the public elementary or 
secondary education with its manifold advantages have 
rclegated j,: io the background the ancient and mediaeval 
forms of a simpler and more homogeneous type of industrial 
education. We begin to see, however, that the segregation of 
education from the life-maintaining work of the community 
has made it non-paying and parasitical, and dependent 
oa adventitious and extraneous "resources such as public 
' cesses and contributions, while the inexhaustible resources 
of the work-a-day machine that sustains life are left un- 
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utilised for purpifces of education. 'Jber : is also an*equ£dly 
serious mischief in the non-adaptation o? the educational 
training to the working life, so that ’there is education* for 
functions lor which tb"r£ is no demand, and ihiye are Tic- 
maintaining flinctions fyr which there is no education. 

The entire course of primary education aor the industries 
of a nation, followed by industrial and vocational training 
in workshops and polytechnics, he... beeftme too costly 
elaborate ail affair, <■ pecially for the simpler techniques and 
crafts which aTe best learned in th A actual processes of 
making; and, therefore, there are sp, inging up new types 
of educational farms and colonies which have for their 
.object* the simplification and adaptation of vocational 
■ training and placing it on a self-supporting basis amidst 
the actual processes of mechanical and artistic production. 1 
These prevent the isolation or segregation of the school- 
world from the business of life, and bring about the reunion < 
between science, technique, and the practical vocations, 
such as chai seterised the simpler and less differentiated 
oiganisations of the ancient and mediaeval guilds. 

Otffer instances of Simplification.—Among other in¬ 
stances of economic degeneration, being in reality simplifica¬ 
tion for fresh evolutionary advance, may be noted the return 
to the land and the revival of«arts, crafts and cottage indus¬ 
tries, phenomena of an allied movement which values certain 
elementsmf the old econolnic order, and perceives their due 
plhce and necessity ill the coroiPg eiti of reconstruction. 
Land as the mainstay of moral and manhood, the centre of 
gravity of a stably economic order, and as the great symbol 
of man’s affinity .with nature ^and kinship with the mother 
earth, can alone redeem the future of the raqe from the 
slavery qf a landle.ss proletariat to the iron rule‘b£an inhuman 
and inexorable machinery. Again, the sfrualor and the 
monotony and the degradation of the labourer’s life canrftu 
be cured except by the association of mechanical industry 
with the elements <Jf joy and ^.reativeness as in act and crafts¬ 
manship, which give‘a free play to individuality and spon¬ 
taneity in production. These are elemental functions, primi¬ 
tive in their simplicity and universality, which have been 
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obscured under thi, stress and strain of economic competition 
and the bewildering!, ca'npjgxities' of a df-natujed life; 
and,the rehabilitation of these functions and restoration to 
tlicir due .place will contribute powerfully to the eu-psychic 
and cu-technic renewal in the earning era. 

The Great 5 \nrjsition,. -AH these lead up to the great 
transition—the moveirj.cnl irom (.ompetitive-induskialism 
'■Vt,.ethical co-operation, and from centralised structures 
and organs to group-formations and, their co-or.dinatj/m 
and union within the central unity. For; indeed, in the 
sphere of economics, as we have just seen, the, evolution of 
complex structures, of differentiation, specialisation and 
complex co-ordination which arc the marks of bibnomio- 
progress,, has been carried to so great an extent that the 
increase of efficiency lias been more than counteracted by 
instability, friction, wastage, the dogging of the compli¬ 
cated wheels or the break-down of the machinery on the 
one hand, and on the other has diverted most,of ihe vital 
energy and sustenance from the free play ;mc><:onstnictive- 
ness of original and elemental instincts to the controlling 
and inhibiting force of central agencies. The phenomena 
of arrest, decadence, degeneration are rife to-day _in the 
debacle of the forces of militaristic finance and diplomacy, 
anarchism and revolutionary,syndicalism, tariff wars and 
colour bars, combines and caucuses, strikes and discs, sex-re¬ 
volt and parental irresponsibility. New developments in the 
direction of more centralisation have beep after all put out of 
court, and the cry has gone for devolution, decentralisation, 
federalism, all along the line. The formation of a medley 
of groups and unions in every^functional activity, economic, 
social, political, would naturally make /or less coherent, less 
co-ordinate/Lpiud more heterogeneous structures. , Appar¬ 
ently this would seem to be a set-back in the evolutionary 
cdurse— a sort of atavistic return to that stage of pafticulate 
organisation which human history in the East and the West 
alike lias already passed through and left behind in the 
cou/se of social evolution. Bpt this is only a “ degenera¬ 
tion ” for the sake of "simplification ” to allow of a fresh 
evolutionary advance. And this advance r by inducing the 
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formation of groups and unions on;-, ffce uasis <uiu 

by providing for their co-ordination n ;he totality of ^fe- 
intcrcsls«i* one which will bring the West to a species,of 
icynmunalism»a new economic ordei dKtinguishci by a n w 
morphological type. AS \\c have alrc.ujv seen, the*type 
of Easteiu communalisn^,with all its emphasis on pluralism 
lia< const hitcd a go ,.t advance ftr*n particulate ijtructnrr? j 
and it is an anachronism and a biological blunder to con¬ 
found commnntUism and its groups and group-co-ordtnations 
with rudimentary or undeveloped structures, or to regard 
them as interesting specimens ip a mifseum of social archaeo¬ 
logy. •But, with the coming advance in communalistic 
.experiments in the West, occidental observers will* soon 
have an opportunity of studying living specimens in the. 
fields and marts of Europe. 

Three Stages of Transition.—It may be laid down as a 
fundamental law of biological and sociological evolution 
;including the,economic) that the transition from one stage 
0/ order to another is not a smooth and continuous line, 
but shows breaks and discontinuities, in the appearance 
of hybrid, monstrous and abnormal forms, fhere experi¬ 
ments fn nature’s course of trial and error, some of which 
are then used as starting-poinfs of a fresh creative spurt. 
Some of these tentative forms are, as we have sEown, of 
the natum of “ degenerative simplification,” ^nd when any 
of. these arc used up»iri the rcVcnstnirtivc process there 
appear - a sort of cyclical return to a more primitive type. 
If we care to formulate a law <jf three stages which is only 
an intellectual tShvcntion for the course of evolution, 
we may then state it as a subsifiiary law that the third stage 
always tends to showap essential community*vdh the first, 
inasmuch ?is redintegrationor^yifthcsis undei^wfuch we may 
conceive the form and function of the third stage is in oue 
sense an extension and unfolding of that original unity and 
homogeneous simiiiicity whWi’are* the marks ,of the? first 
stage. But the third stage uses up all the gains of the inter¬ 
vening sedond stage, viz., differentiation and specialisation 
of structure and functions, division and complex co-opera¬ 
tion, on the one *hand, and on the other the checks arfd 
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counter-chcckr, ^epresml^d by central inhibition and control 
wli’ch appear as a st-t-off against disruptive tendencies. 

Illustrations of the Law of Transition. —Illustrations 
of this law abohnd ir\ contemporary cconrimic evolution. 
The redintegration of land, labour and capital, whether 
in the guise of tire socialistic st;ite, or -that oi.tjie new' 
^.'oupmic, man with His hen on "land and capital, or the 
aided emigrant settler answering to the original unification 
of the three functions ; thd reunion of the .functions of the ( 
producer, the middleman and the consumer ,in the co- 
operative store movement,,with all its expansions, and of 
those of the producer, the capitalist, and the entrepreneur 
in co’-operative production, and in syndicalism ; the rc- 
..appearance of bai ter exchange in the higher fields of bank 
credit in the working of bills of exchange and the clearing 
house system; the revival of arts and crafts, cottage and 
subsidiary industries, hand-production and hqnd-machine ; 
the return to nature in the garden city, andinodern village 
and town planning methods ; the rehabilitation of certain 
elementary forms of industrial education of the msdiasval 
guild type til the Swiss cantons 'and the Casa di Napoli; 
flic statutory or social recognition of the public duties and 
responsibilities of land-ovlnership which resuscitates in 
modernlorms the feudal obligations of the greater as well 
as the lesser .barons, and which'puts an end to .the inter¬ 
mediate phenomenon of • absentee ■ landlords and gilded 
aristocrats; the freedom from the bugbear of the nine¬ 
teenth century 'Malthusianism, and the recognition of the 
primary need which the war has driven lloi/ie to the modern 
conscience of earlier and iHore fecund marriages, and the 
undertaking of parental responsibilities—a change of atti¬ 
tude whicfTwjll be bound 1 to 1 make the post-wal marriage 
and population curves disparate with those of jhe pre-war 
period, and -vt'hich may bring us back to primitive codes of 
marriage l\Jce those of Moses and Manu; and, lastly, a 
repudiation in the interests of equity and social justice 
„of the ninetfcenth-centpry laissez-faire and sacYcdness of 
contract and Competition—a new juristic and political 
ideal which in every form of economic legislation and ccono- 
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mjo' institution Is enforcing and, raaivii g that supervision 
■ which the state or other central afcth irityrfaimed in tljeory 
as well .as in practice in ’egulatirg ch£ economic relation¬ 
ships of competition and contract -all t.hese shev a char¬ 
acteristic .return to the* Unity and simplicity of an original 
constitution, implying therein the operati ,r of the lauf which 
r.ssim M a"tes the third sttige to tju .first though on a higher 
level of synthesis.' Commu».alism, as world-wide nuN;-'* 

nfrnt towards a n^w econor. ic order or configuration in , 
which the individual and the state will be linked up in the 
original and primary bodies or intermediate groups, sums 
up all these tendencies more or less, and furnishes the 
grandest instance in economic evolution of the universal 
sociological law which formulates the assilnilation of a third 
stage to the first in ascending grades of synthesis anti 
progress. 
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CONFLICT OF F.CONOMC TYPES AND REGIONS. 

Cases of Conflicting Types. —We shall now trace the 
influence of one economic region or type over another, 
when these are brought into contact anti collision by the 
incidents of political history. Here we may suppose differ¬ 
ent conjunctures. There may be such a case of conflict 
when a type, witlih higher standard of productive efficiency 
or of consumption, breaks in upon another region with a 
relatively low standard, as in the political encroachments of 
' the whites on. the yellow, brown and black races in the 
Asiatic and African continents. Or again, there* may be an 
economic friction and collision with a lower scale of wants, 
and of productivity, when an economic type is, by j^ason 
of indenture^ or free labour dmiggation, imported into an 
economic world with higher standards in these respects. 
In the early stage of a plantation, for example, where arid 
wastes, inhospitable, for*, reasons of heat, moisture and 
miasma to white labour, have to b p converted into smiling 
pastures and agricultural settlements, pr, again, where forms 
of labour such as work ii. mines, sugarcane and tobacco 
plantations, do not suit the white settlers, coloured labour, 
more adapted for climatic and social reasons, is employed 
and sometimes forcibly, for. the economic development 
of the regisn, very often by political and international 
action. Late., as the settlement grows, the descendants 
of the early vftiite settlers arc compelled by .economic 
pressure to take to the forms of labour, agricultural; mining 
,or industrial, which gradually spring up while succeeding 
generations oY coloured labour also gradually and naturally 
overflow its olfl limits. 

‘Economic Disturbance Resulting from Conflict.— 

When, in either of these ways, two economic types are 
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matte to face each other, the cnniPct dysjng out of the 

difference in fheir economic ' levels may be twofold.^ In 
the firsi <casc, where the more complex economic type 
iryades the loss cSmpiex one, there is am mg the people so 
invaded an artificial raMngof the standard of consmgpiion 
which is incommensurate with fhe lower productivity of the 
indigenous economic type; this’is lolloived by widesprqH^ 
economic disturbance, as expressed in the pressur:on the 
subsistence hmjt, declining vitality and populations 
TJre Case of India. -Higher productivity, with its 
accompaniment ot more efficient business organisation, 
enables the foreign type to exploit agr ; cultural and mineral 
'resources, to disorganise if not to kill the/ndigenous*forms 
of industry, and more and more of the land and laboin; 
of the country, more and more of its assets come to be 
mortgaged, as it were, to meet the claims of the foreign , 
capitalist, entrepreneur or trader. The cruc’ial test for a 
people in sucty an economic situation is to find out a new 
1; vel of consumption and productivity, which with the help 
of ; ts tiatunil adaptation to the region will enable it to hold 
its own and overcome the intrusion, and thus* to reach an 
economic equilibrium. Such is the economic struggle f8r 
existence whicli by the conflict* of different levels, and the 
disturbance of the customary adaptation of old economic 
habits aijd institutions, is well calculated to secure the 
economic evolution of *u people*ifIt litis sufficient vitality* 
and resisting power *to meet the situation. India with the 
natural advantages of her peppife in respect of calorics, 
low nitrogenous * subsistence and climatic adaptation, her 
cheap and multiplied labour, the fertility of soil, and the 
continental variety ot her natural resources, as well as the , 
strong endowment of co-ope; aliVe and comijiunal instincts 
of her people,maybe expected to attain this equilibrium<n 
tiie end cVen under conditions of free and opipi competition, 
in this process Ini& in contact Vith the econonjic organisa¬ 
tion of the West will gain in a freer and fuller sense of the 
individuals right to live, to grow and to get thebest out of his 
own life, as well as in a free and consciously organised ethical 
custom by whicli the individual, freed from a regime bf 
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mechanical routine, w ll find himself anew and in ever fuller 
i measure in the life of the group and the communitj. India 
will 'also'gain in material efficiency by evolving'more and 
more complex forms of economic organisation on a co¬ 
operative basis in the conquest and utilisation of her vast 
resources in prime movers as well as the soil. But while 
.the Indian communalistn may gain in these ways,,in moral 
as well as material values, it will go countei to the funda¬ 
mental principles of economic regionalism if she'were'to 
lose her temperament, her soul, by forsaking the' economic 
type or order which she has evolved tnrough the ages in 
adaptation to the genius of her stocks and races and her 
moral 1 and physical environment. The characteristic fea¬ 
tures of the Indian communalism, her emphasis on communal 
as against individual property in the family a's well as the 
village, her attachment to the land and homestead, her 
co-operative t»r communal distribution of,a share of the 
income, her co-operative organisation of village life and 
village economy, her emphasis on co-operative consumption 
and “ social utility,” her preference of man to the ipachine 
in crafts and workmanship, and, lastly, her strong predilec¬ 
tions for human and social values in the scheme of social 
ethics and ideals,—these are the original and indelible 
lineament's of India’s economic physiognomy. The true 
theory of comparative economics, and of regional evolution 
demands that the economic type or order should progress 
along its own lines, preserving its specific organism, though 
no doubt moving in convergence to the general trend of the 
world movement in economics. * • 

Conflict due to Emigrant Labour*— In the second 
case we haVe supposed the conflict of economic types when, 
through emigration of labour,-stocks and races snCh as the 
brown and the yellow are introduced into an environment 
of a disparate character. Our first supposition related to a 
' case in which the stock df the lower level was adapted to the 
natural conditions of the environment, and the higher 
JeVel of efficiency was an intruder more or less unsuited 
to those conditions. In, such a case, ordinarily, the crisis 
Would not arise it it were not for the incidents of political 
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history. Wc have seen how the ftoiunyif crisis must‘be 
met in such a situation. Bht where ">ny emigrant labour. 
population of political!} weaker slock with* • less t,eale 
of economic *coi.s*umption and economic productivity finds, 
itself in -more highly Meyeloped foreign surroundyigs, it 
may so,;happen that tjje so-called lower scale of efficiency 
is better adapted to certain forms of labour, and succgsdr % 
in ousting the so-called efficient labour from those fields, 
'ifie question .therefore arises in what sense one stock is 
mure efficient tT’art the other. For example, it may be asked, 
if the Chinese and the Japanese immigrants in the United 
States, Canada and Australia, or the Hindu immigrants 
in Natal, East Africa, Zanzibar, Tanganyika territory, 
Uganda, Nyassaland, Rhodesia, the Transvaal anji 
Cape Colony are found to be more successful in agricul¬ 
ture, dairying, fruit-growing, and in certain kinds of, 
shopping, hawking and other varieties of retail trade, 
why the so-billed infallible test of competition in conven¬ 
tional economics should not be applied to these cases, or 
why .in .crb version of the accepted economic creed, the door 
should be slammed in th<c face of the emigrant* stocks,.or the 
enginS of political or municipal power should be so worked 
as to degrade in civic, social as* well as economic status those 
who have been inveigled into the situation, and used as 
instruments of the country’s advance, buj now are dis¬ 
carded as having served their dny<? The policy of shutting 
the dqor in certaiif latitudes and longitudes and forcing .or 
breaking it open in others can Jiahe no justification in econo¬ 
mic science. Till* plea of disturbance of the living standard 
is available on toth sides,-tllere being an unsettlement or 
maladjustment of tSe economic standard f»r 'each of the, 
parties "concerned ; and,- as to' the efficienfy*of any body 
of workmen, it has to be judged not in a general reference 
but in particular forms of labour, provided t\iese are essential 
to the economic organisation of the*country. i\nd if tiie test 1 
of such efficiency be suctess in competition, any labour coips, 
white or 1 ’coloured, which passes this test hassr should Haye 
an indisputable right to work under equal civic or political 
conditions according to the received economic doctrine.* 
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T he Case of,($tne[e and Indian Labour in Africd*- 

'AftcJ the South Afjic|n war*thci'c was a shortage? of un- 
skSJell labour all over ^oillh Afriotif anjd the work <Jf political 
and economic reconstruction of The. nev/ colonies under 
Lord Milner, as well as the financial condition of South 
Africa, were threatened with disaster. Under these cir- 
<wistances Lord Milnemsaved South Africa from an econo¬ 
mic crisis by the importation of Chinese Idbouh From 
1904 to ■ 1906 the average number of' indentured Chinese 
labourers increased from 9,668 to 51,427. In 1907 <hc 
Transvaal government, under pressure' from the Home 
government, decided, on political grounds to put an cnd.^ 
gradually to the. employment of Chinese labour. This 
enforced 'withdrawal of the 50,000 Chinese labourers in¬ 
flicted great economic injury. That the gold industry was 
adversely affected by the repatriation of the Chinese has 
been generally admitted. In the first place the 50,000 
Chinese were more valuable industrially as being more 
efficient than a corresponding number of African natives; 
and in the second the labour requirements of th« industry 
were so gloat'd hat it needed for its- unfettered development 
tlfe Chinese as well as any additional African labour which 
it could secure. This is the testimony of an English editor 
of the Johannesburg Star] and well brings out the racial bias 
and colour prejudice that stand in the way of an urarrested 
economic prosperity in t ho colonies by disregarding consider¬ 
ations of the efficiency of the -labour corps, when it i= black 
or yellow. A similar story can be told about Indian labour 
in the colonies. We quote here, from the report of the 
Lord Sanderson Committee 'On Emigration from India : 
“ There can b«\no doubt that Indian indentured emigration 
has rendered invaluable service to those of her colonies in 
which on the emancipation of the Negro race the sugar 
industry was threatened with ruin, or in which a supply of 
steady labour has been required, for the development of the 
colony by methods of work to whioh the native population 
is aVersc. The Indian emigration has had a twofold effect. 
It has admittedly supplied labour which could not be 
obtained in sufficient quantities from other sources. But we 
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wcrf also told byiome competent ifc^ess that acccfrding to 
their observation in Briti h Cjuiaua hnd tfi£ West Tndic;.-> at 
a 11 eventS'the thrifty and persevenuft ifhhits of tthc ] "’’On 
immigrant have had . a educative <_ Tect, perceptible thc'.gh 
gradual, on thost among whom he has c< >me to live, and 
Dial his example and his cbmpe'ition hr’e introduced new 
habits*of industty, and Inprofyd methods of agriculture.” 
Thus Sir II. H. Johnston has vifncssel that the In d« 7 r 
wi*ukl do a g'eat dc, I towards improving African agriculture* 
for the African**is,a race has no idea of the use of manure ; 
thcTndian'is f the reverse. Tie is extraordinarily economical 
about land, and will teach the native a good deal in that way. 

. Rice cultivation, for instance, was introduced in British 
Guiana by the Indians ; and the instance* can be repeated- 
all over Afr’ca. The report continues: “ ft is, moreover,' 
generally admitted that the majority of the Indians who 
remained in the colony after expiration of th(;ir indentures, 
either as small proprietors or as free labourers, prove *a 
valuable addition to the population, and that in the second 
and third generations many inhabitants of Indian extrac¬ 
tion become men of considerable property and attainments. 
Those ^ho turn to other forms of employment, whether’witji 
greater or less success, are ajso recognised as useful in 
supplying various needs and rendering services fnern which 
the other dements of population are more or less averse. 
In Fiji a' certain amount of jealousy of tlfe remarkable 
success of Indian traders appears l< ’ be felt among the Euro¬ 
pean population, and the same feeding no doubt exists in the 
East Africa Protectorate.” Tile subsequent history of the 
gradual adoption* of unworthy, and degrading subterfuges 
to discourage Indian ^emigration need not be .recounted. 
About thij Lord Curzon said in course of a speech in the 
House of Lords, February 4, 1908 : “ We sbnd him (i.e., 
the cooli). to a colony which he enriches by his labour, 
and then society here appears, to .turn round 011 him as 
if he were a pariah dojp He is penalised thi*re, not for 
his vices ljut for his virtues. *It is because h{ is a sobey 
industrious, frugal and saving man* that he is such a for-* 
midable economio danger in the situation. And then th£ 
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Iiidian ‘remembers, th? ( t any rate in a large number of 
cases he has fought for the British Empire in South Africa 
and'-that it was largely owing to his efforts t.hat Natal 
was saved.” (25) t ' 1 '' 

Unsettled Problems of I in porter. Labour. —The 
principle of competition, -indeed, breaks down in such a 
Jangle of political and,economic interests." The argument 
that 'is usually advanced is that the nighej- standard of 
consumption must be maintained at an} cost in the interests 
of stock improvement for social and moral masons. These 
non-economic considerations are no doubt legitimate and 
fundamental. But a community of larger consumption 
and greater quantitative production is not necessarily ar 
desirable community, for it may mean wasteful consumers 
and joyless mechanical producers. What is "ssential is : 

(1) in an economic sense, the surplus productivity and not 
the scale of productivity or of consumption as such; and 

(2) in a more comprehensive point of view, including economic 
as well as ethical considerations, the surplus' production of 
value in terms of happiness, qualitative as well as quanti¬ 
tative. In considering the economic surplus, any 'natural 
advantages of a tropical or semi-tropical people in store of 
calorics, in the dark pigmentation of the skin and iris 
regarded-as a protection against heat, light, and actinic 
rays, or in continuous discharges of cell energy, though at a 
.slower rate, in the adaptative distribution of sebaceous or 
other secretive glands, in lower level of proteid metabolism 
for the maintenance of health and efficiency, or it may be 
other forms of adaptation to the soil anj] climate, must be 
counted in its favour no less, than there must be reckoned, 
on the other side, the advantages of inhabitants of temperate 
or cold climates in respect pf physical liar dihood and length 
of life, a toned-up constitution, with capacity for spurts 
and explosive cell-discharges often due to a higher nitro- 
genoqs diet, resulting in. high-pressure short-time work of 
a concentrated and strenuous character. A credit and 
debit account is not so very easy if we procced_ to judge 
by whole circles, of latitude and longitude, the more so as 
different stocks vary in powers of acclimatisation (including 
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immunisation trim disease), naturej as well as atcquireld. 
For example,* as a rule tropical .and seifti ; tropical people 
stand cpld climates better than inhabitants of# the JStter 
bear the trogica.1 •hea v !, and this f> r‘physiologiaal reasons. 
Bat the whole srbjcc! jt*acclimatisation^has to be scienti- ’ 
finally investigated from tlte economist, s^pcint of view, and 
il wilbbt'the business oFeomparati'v; economics to apply the 
conclusions that nuy be established by such an inV-stiga-’* 
ti«n. The nroncm;->s to certain diseases has been well 
known to be a Serious obstacle to the white man’s expansion 
in tropieal’aijd semi-tropical regions. f Sometimes it is brain- 
trouble as in Uganda, sometimes enteric as in India and 
brain-trouble too, or sometimes dysentery as in Ceylory And 
{/oophagy in its civilised form is as greaf a scourge as tho 
Negro’s trypanosome. The capacity for resisting specififc 
climatic changes should be investigated for each of the migra¬ 
ting and colonising races. Comparative economics must * 
then apply the conclusions which rest upon the more funda¬ 
mental basis-*of ethnological and geographical fact rather 
than upon political status or stages of economic development. 
Broadly speaking, the unsuitability of clipiatc or the 
preserve of a large and settled population ought to'majk 
the limits of an economic .exploitation by the white 
population, while the exploitation of sparsely,populated 
and entirely undeveloped countries, such as vast areas in 
Mesopotamia, Natal, Central and East Africa, Central 
Australia, the interior of British Gui'ana, and of Borneo 
and New Guinea, should be lcft,to those Asiatics or Poly¬ 
nesians that arp«^nigratory ahd colonising and are well- 
adapted to a permanent establishment for climatic and 
other reasons. >» , 

Differential Conditions Affecting Wages. —A cognate*" 
consideration of even greater significance is* that there are, 
as we hsive seen, different levels of efficient metabolism in 
different regions and among different ethnic‘stocks, and that , 
consequently the physiological condition of wJges involved 
in recuperation and efficient* subsistence which thus varies 
in different stocks must be regarded as giving rise to differen¬ 
tial natural advantages as between stock and stock, which 
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aw«, governing factory of the economic /'conflict between 
the .economic i^pcs ando economic regions.. An ^artificial 
raising of fihe standard of wages in the torrid zone due to a 
faneied'-physiological demand of ihe' white labourer is as 
much a case oi wasteful ancP pnprocf ictivc consump¬ 
tion as an arttifiqiaJ clepuossiori of the standard in cold 
climates by tropical impiigpants is an instance of inefficient 
'5uDsis4,encfc>. - . 

Shori-sighted Colonial Policies.- -The ,l;cy to the 
solution of this vexed inter-racial and interregional econo¬ 
mic conflict is to be found only in comparative economics. 
Appealing to the gospel of free and open competition for 
purposes of exploitation and wielding a two-handed engine, 
which by. the right'hand forces the door open for the Westerner 
in the East and by the left hand shuts it forcibly, against the 
Easterner in the West is not quite worthy of those who 
claim to be ip the vanguard of civilisation. The gospel 
of. the Super-man and the Super-race to inherit, the eai th and 
enjoy the fruits thereof, which would alone justify this 
course, would bring the world to a greater crisis than the 
recent Armageddon. (26) 

.Ring-fences have been put round Australia, and Canada, 
South Africa and New Zealand ; the discrimination has al¬ 
ready propel to be a source of .great irritation: and, in the 
case of South and East Africa, even the most level-headed 
men hold the strongest opinion as to the unwisdom 01 the dis¬ 
placement of local indigenous labour under the circumstances 
of the case and the inequity of the regulations that have 
been passed, imposing a colou. bar against Indians. About 
" the white Australia ” I cite gn American .witness : “ Aus¬ 
tralia is following a policy that ignores to some extent 
natural and er.finomic laws. The goverhment would .redeem 
a virgin and fropical wilderness by Saxon labour and 
domicile within the torrid zone a race of workers whose 
physiological adjustments have fitted them for colder 
climates. But Australia must meet the facts that tropical 
industries are at present conducted' by processes requiring 
cheap labour, and that world-wide competition, from which 
nopountry can escape, has' fixed the wage of the labourer in 
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the/orrid zone faV belotv that reqiyrcDby Caucasian fvorkei>s. 
The frirge of continent which/he -Commonwealth possesses, 
bending, far north toward the equator, still fcyra.it.- * the 
pioneer. As, its •capacities are t, ted and it# resources 
advertised, the < cman>J for its development will become 
rnoie insistent.” Indcedf'the growing gdefnand thJt the 
modern \vorld makes on ihr spe cial yoducts of the tropiesj^- 
siigar, tea, cocoa; tobacco, ra'mlchouc, cotton, tto,- - is so * 
exigent, th; t inteinational onomy and justicp would 

insist, as comparative economics seeks to do. that no nation 
can'lock 11’p jn perpetual reserve huge tracts of productive 
lerritqry. 

The Impolicy of Colonial Colour Prejudice— To 

pr.giect material resources is to forfeit them. A very large' 
part of the island continent is not even explored, but recenf 
exploration seems to show that the interior of the continent 
is not such a desert waste as it has often been described to * 
be. Exploration on a great scale is urgently needed. Tlfe 
whole island mlist be opened up by transcontinental railways 
and the rainless districts be supplied with water under all con¬ 
ditions' ltut the population itf Australia is yet»small It is 
settled.only upon the outer rim. Indeed, even the outer rhn. 
is not settled, as, for example, isjihown by the condition of the 
northern territory. The total pop-lation of Australia was 
only 4.5 millions, against the 312 millions of India, which 
does not very greatly exceed Australia in size. * These figures 
will explain the reason why t^ic West'Australian premier 
stated that Australia must either settle her unoccupie’d 
territories or shcjGll be deprived of them. 1 Again, the 
distribution of population is no! equable at all, and the evils 
have gone far of congested town life and cfgs*rted rural 
districts. , ’ t 

A comprehensive transcontinental schenfe of railways 
and irrigation, however, cannot be undertaken until popula¬ 
tion has grown considerably a*d much more wealth, than 
now exists accumulate^. But the “ White "Australia^” 
policy checks the settlement and cultivation pi Australia^ 


Lloyd —Theory 1/ Distribution and Consumption, Chapter XLII. • 

L 
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\frould be immfmsgly expedited iff'the people were 
willing to admit'coloured labourers. the sugar industry 
in, Queensland was f&inded and carried to prosperity by 
the em'plo'j’ment of indintured colouVed-kbourers, and at 
one time it seemed probable that the eykemely hot parts 
•—that is the northern portion—where there are exceedingly 
Jcwwhites and very probaWy always will be very few whites, 
woulfi-‘be largely populated by coloured people. Opinion, 
however, has now entirely declared against that, and 4 he 
labourers on the sugar estates are being gradually got rid 
of. Indeed, the decision goes very muchdarthcr." It is that 
the coloured people of all races and all stages of civilisation 
are te be excluded. The decision, in fact, excludes both 
Indians “and Japanese. 

For the present Japan is busily engaged in Japanising 
Korea and in colonising Hokkaido ; yet she is feeling very 
much the need of new outlets for her surplus population.(27) 
japan with her growing trade and population regards as 
an insult the exclusion of her people from a British terri¬ 
tory. Will the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, then, be able to 
continue if this policy is maintained ? Nay, more, is it not 
possible that Japanese feeling may become anti-British if the 
Japanese, in spite of their active co-operation in the great 
war, are branded as undesirable settlers with many other 
Asian peoples and must be excluded altogether from Aus¬ 
tralia, New Zealand, Canada and from the United States ? 

' In India also there is stfong feeling because of the exclusion 
of Indians from the sclLgovcrning portions of the British 
Empire, and from the United States of America. At present 
the feeling is especially agamst exclusion 'from South and 
East Africa, because Africa has been a'land of settlement for 
Indians front time immemorial, and because, owing to the 
gold mines ari'd the recruitment of coolis from India, there 
had grown up a very considerable Indian settlement. The 
co-operation of Japan and India and of the component parts 
of the British Empire in the battlefields of Europe and Asia 
has spelt the death of an exclusive policy which has hitherto 
'been regarded as an irisult as well as a grievance. In the 
South African war it was decided that no coloured man of 
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any kind was,to'take jjart in it—even Indian soldiers of thg, 
Crown were to be i xcluded. This polio/ was abandoned in' 
the European war, a id-thus it wil’ be tdlogethej w ong'and 
inconsistent*to llow’the colour p.ejudiie to stand against' 
the equitable sculemeift of the post-war problems «f emi¬ 
gration, and ti jpical reconstruction, apart from the. fact 
that the colour prejudice cannpt commehd itself \o tiy moral’' 
sens* oi civilised humanity and is incompatible with the 
lasting peace the world and the harmonious development 
of its resources iTt men and raw mateiials. India could send 
her troops tb the front at the time of the Empire’s greatest 
need,* when South Africa, where Indians have received a 
singularly ignoble treatment, not only csuld not .send any 
aid but was causing grave anxiety as the centre of a formid¬ 
able rebellion. It is inevitable that the policy of South Africa 
and the wrongs done to Indians who are immigrants and* 
who have already settled must go. Similarly, the services 
rendered by Japan in the war must imply the definite 
abandonment of the attitude of suspicion towards and dis¬ 
trust »f Japan manifest in Canada and Australasia. The 
great response made by India and Japan to the necessities 
of the* war situation renders it obvious that the claims of 
the Indian and Japanese labourer, capitalist or trader within 
the limits at least of the British Empire must be recognised 
in return ; and, unless ‘the right of free and undisputed 
entry is acceded to thfeih, one grea t advantage of the war in 
facilitating the progress towards the consolidation of the 
smaller federatiop called the ^British Empire will be lost. 
Of course, the itjfoduction of aliens, whose wages must be 
lower owing to their J:empefate habits and their, abstention 
from beef and beer, must not be allowed to briiyj about social* 
suicide, ind protective measures should b* adopted, but 
not of the unworthy type which have hitherto received tire 
sanction or even encouragement of the Imperial government. 

Beginning of ^Imperial Reciprocity. —The Imperial 
Conference accepted in* 1912 the principle of reciprogfty 
of treatment between India and the Dominions, and recog¬ 
nised the right of the government of India to enact laws 
which shall have the effect of subjecting British citizen^ 
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, to the same condition! in' visiting I’ndia, as those imp6sed 
on Indians desiring to visit the ’motile^ country.In the 
League. of ^Nations, of ydiich the Prifsh Empire % said to 
be but a precursor, mai.y an old colcnialVntCirest and pre¬ 
judice, will hav<^ to give way to a mtire literal conception of 
the rights and irherests of the component parts of the 

eat .Commonwealth of tdlr-aces, while,the British Empire 
itself will ultimately become not an Empire in the old sense 
but a Britannic Alliance. 

United States Exclusion Policy— As regards oilier 
powers in the West, the United States Have excluded the 
Chinese from their shores by special enactments of Congress. 
The Japanese labourers since 1907 have also been kept at 
arm’s length by an informal agreement between Washington 
and Tokyo popularly called the “ gentleman’s agreement.” 
The circle of exclusion has been deepened and widened by 
an arbitrary geographical boundary line fixed by the Immi¬ 
gration Law of the United States, 1917, wjrich prohibits 
from entrance into United States the people of India, Indc - 
China, Siam, New Guinea, Borijeo, Sumatra, Java, but which 
leaves untouched the people of Africa, the greater part of 
Arabia, Turkey, Persia, Northern Asian regions as "well as 
the Philippine Islands. To" include or exclude peoples by 
means of a line on the map is at once arbitrary and unreason¬ 
able. Japan has all along vigorously protested against the 
' exclusion law of 1917 ancl secured changes to suit her. Both 
in America and the British Colonies the few Japanese that 
are permitted to live haveTo submit to vexatious restrictions 
in regaid to land and therefore are deprived of full liberty 
in regard to natural development an$ prosperity. At the 
Peace Conference her demand was pressed more vigorously 
than ever that.racial discriminations and restrictions should 
ndl be practised any more and be dropped forthwith. (28) 
The time has indeed certainly come when race or colour pre¬ 
judice 1 should not stand in the .’vay of an. equitable, scientific 
and consistent arrangement regarding the international and 
kiter-regionaE distribution of labour and industry for the 
efficient utilisation of thfe world’s resources in labour and 
raw materials. Scientific humanitarianism ought to fore- 
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stjjH in every field the operation, ol lorce and the rnighrt'of 
arms ir^the sdutii n of the voxed •probEm oi oriental migra¬ 
tion. 1 Jltilarging the markets nw. spheres c<. influence 
every pos*ib T nutans in the Far East, and deifying econo¬ 
mic opportunity ; and,legitimate rights to the Asians in' 
the West, are at once harmful and iuvidi. us'and hav£ raised 
difficillt'issues which should b'ctse’ced ijooner or later.' ,So 
long as racial discriminatory treatment in internafio’jaf inter-' 
cefurse persists, all peace conferences, leagues and ferlerations 
will be as hous^built on sands ana no true peace can be 
hoped for. . » , 

Towards Economic Federation. —The economic federa¬ 
tion, of which we shall presently speak, will govern tht distri¬ 
bution of labour and the utilisation of natural resources oh 

• 

the surface of the globe so as to yield the maximum service 
for mankind at large while affording opportunities of vital 
development to every particular people or- region in and 
through that service. Such a federal policy will make the 
Australian void and the African wilderness as much of an 
economic impossibility as a vacuum in nature.(29) Nature 
abhors a vacuum in every sense. And the federal distribu¬ 
tion of industries, labour and capital among different peoples 
and regions for the maximum •utilisation of material human 
resources has been brought lo om very doors «ft a pressing 
practical problem requiring solution immediately after the 
war, and though at, first such an understanding may b« 
• # 

1 Even among the Japanese themselves, writes a Japanese publicist, 
there is a good deal of divergence ' 4 )el &een popular and official opinion 
on such questions.. f, What the ruling classes would like is to have Japan 
given a free hand : n»East Asia in return for her withdrawal of all demand 
for unrestricted emigration in English-speaking lands, which is possibly 
the real meaning of the ftquest for a Monroe doctrine Jpr*ksia. Hut the 
masses of Japanese, whoSe poverty looks out on the hijji wages of Britisl* 
and American labour with enuy, do not want to be tinned towards China, 
Korea and Siberia as prospective emigration fields. Obviously it^ will 
take the Japanese centuries to become inured to the northern wnuer. 
They naturally prefer the warmer and richer labour regions of the Pacific ; 
they yearn for a semi-tropical elm*; lik« California or North .Australia 
and tiie islands of th% Pacific. Consequently, if fate d'*»vc them north¬ 
wards, their progress might* indefinitely be stayed, as witness the qffect 
on the y'dlow races of Russia anti North America. *But official j> >licy 
pays little heed to science or anthropology It has to work in the dn%c- 
tion of least resistance, and is convinced that a bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush. • 
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confined 'lo imperial eccnomic unions^and zrllvereins separ¬ 
ated from one a'hither, th ; s cannot be final tut must lead 
' on jtd'an ecrnomic fedeiation of the world which rpay come 
'even earlier than the League of Nations' or die World-State. 

Race Reconciliation through Federation.— But racial 
antagonisms die hfird. , Ttcse exclusive'tendencies have 
erected tariff walls and p r qpos ; : to bv.ild up close commercial 
"^leagues dnd zollvereins in the near future. The hcrd’instinct, 
as we have seen, has been the mother of rainy an experiment 
in social grouping and solidarity, but one r><- its more early 
manifestations—the animal instinct of preying iji packs and 
herds—has died hard, and Is now apt to be resuscitated 
as a ghost that stalks abroad in the highways of commercial 
exploitation and international tariff warfare. The recon¬ 
ciliation of the conflicting inter-racial claims must be sought, 
as the new science of comparative economics goes to show, 
in an economic federation of humanity based on the claims 
okeach economic type or region which has evolved by mutual 
adaptation of its stock and clime, and will sO continue to 
evolve along its own lines. Such a natural adaptation can 
alone secure to every progressive type or race,—given only 
free opportunities for economic growth, self-expression and 
the pursuit of its own scheme of life values,—the highest 
surplus productivity in .an economic sense and the highest 
surplus production of human and social values in terms of 
happiness, qualitative as well as quantitative. Comparative 
economics, however, furnishes no foundation for the exclusive 
and mutually hostile delimitation of economic regions'or for 
economic self-sufficiency or s’elf-centredn^.s because, more 
than any other economic system or method, comparative 
economics .erpph as i ses the mutual interdependence and 
“cemplementarness of the yarious divisions and /.ones of 
the world which but represent and embody the physical 
and psychical phases of one great order. 

Unfolding of World, Economics. —The physical and 
biological untcy of the earth as embracing different geological, 
bofanical and zoological regions^nd zones, and the psychical 
uhity of man as, embracing different racial temperaments 
and ethnic values, have made human history one, though 
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it is a web of diverse threads njid Siiverje colours; anti, 

similar!;, the‘history of mail’s cionomic activity, both in 

the utilisation of natural resources and the construction -of 
4 * . 

oronomic stauci ifes ,and organisations, .show)!* the same 
phenomen.on r ( o e bro,>d dynamic movement comprehend- 
t ing diverse or multilinear series in dives^ efonomic Regions 
and zo’ne’s. There has been an ifai m.d stgel age, for exarrtpJe, 
followed throaghont the world by steam, and noV bj elec¬ 
tricity. There has also been :m age of guilds and factories 
• followed by an>*ge of trade-unions and combines, of co¬ 
operative and comtnunalistic experiments. Consumption is 
following the same general trend amongst thriving peoples 
■ throughout the world. From material and sensuous to 
intellectual and social wants, the progressive expansion and" 
deepening of wants show the unfolding of a common pattern. 
I11 exchange, also, there has been the regime of barter and 
individual economy, followed by money and exchange * 
economy with developments of banking and credit, and simi¬ 
lar other forms and structures throughout the world. In 
. relation to. land, there has been an evolution from communal 
to individual ownership, and Then from peasant-proprietor¬ 
ship to* the feudal system or other type of landlordism , or 
again from the village to the city—an evolution which is 
now turning its course towards experiments ifi state or 
communalistic ownership and towards the garden city, 
implying the ruralisatjop of th<s city and the urbanisation, 
of the village. * , 

And yet it is only through* specific adaptation and 
regional differen 4 :i%tion, based’upon the special and dis¬ 
tinctive natural resources as,will as human gifts of different 
regions and stocks, Jhat the general course .of* economic 
evolutioncan accomplish itself- It is for this r«tson that the 
loss or suppression of any particular thorouglfbred economic 
type, which had been the historic expression of the needs 
and instincts, of tl^e physiogn#my* of any great people or 
culture, must mean a disruption or a solution of continuity 
in the body economic of maif and inflict loss cn humanity 
as a whole. The recuperative presses of economic evolu¬ 
tion would slowly re-evolve, with proper modifications, the - 
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economic type which the particular geographical and cultaral 
'environment requires for ^progressive adaptation, and thus 
painfully teal the wouUd, in the centuries to com?. Every 
such regiorf or type has A place of its own'Whieh none other 
can fill in the human economy, and it mush utilise to the full 
its natural products and human potentialities for its own 
maintenance and development as Veil as for t hi seTtfice of 
the wbJld'at large. " * ’■ 

A world scheme of the .distribution of tile products 
necessitates an international division of btemr and distri¬ 
bution of occupations^ The economic tonflic 1 can never 
be solved by trusting to narrow protectionism or to blind 
competition for a sound scientific geographical distribu¬ 
tion of Industries and manufactures, or, again, to the old 
entanglements of Secret Diplomacy, and the formation of 
Leagues against Leagues. With an economic federation 
of the world, when the various states and regions will be 
organised in the pursuit of the common good of humanity 
as a particular national economy is now organized 
for the fulness and enrichment of the national life, 
the delimitation of production and consumption by tariff 
walls and exclusive monopolies of commercial rights and 
privileges w’ill come to be regarded as a blind, haphazard 
and wasteful method which destroys the patrimony of the 
race and reduces the fund of enjoyment for each and for all. 
-As we have seen in discussing social utility and social con¬ 
sumption, the fundamental principle <>f such utility and 
consumption is that the enjoyment is multiplied in the sharing 
of it. And this will apply not merely to Social utility in the 
sphere of congregate individual life but alSd to social utility 
in the congregate life of nations, or irifinternational life and 
* consumption.'* 1 It is thus an imperative demand- of social 
consumption that different peoples and nations help one 
another in the creation and increase of common values 
for common disinterested enjoyment. This is the verdict 
of i the science of economics building on the bed-rock of 
physical and ^physiological fafct, and the stratification and 
distribution of human instincts and social values worked up 
in'multiform regional types and orders in tbffe economic evolu- 
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tiop*of the race. iNeith ',r the abstract'doctrinarianishi oFafh 
a prior: deductive economics,' Iran Ricardo and Mil 1 to 
Marshall, and Pi. m., nor the cqual’y-abstract classifications 
c f a sell-styled In Iporic^il school, Iron' the empiricism of Vico 
and Montesquieu to the, nationalism of L^l and Roscher; 
neither the law of nature, nor the liCwof .,/,iidhs; neitllbr the 
a’bitntry conventions of intern?ronaj jurists, nor -the 
pacify gospel of an Internationa'! credit or commerte pi either 
tli? feveiish hope of,a hunger Vorn socialism, nor the siren 
•lure of commei>iq k l leagues or zollveieins, will make for a 
permanent sottlemtnt of a worl(\ districted by the conflicting 
elnims»of armed hostile camps into which the nations stand 
divided to-day. The problems ol a scientific civilisation 
e innot be solved without a recourse to the methods of 
science. It is only the new vision of a cosmic humanism 
re-reading the story of man’s life and man’s history on earth 
and building on a scientific study of the biological and socio¬ 
logical forces which have been the originating conditions ol 
Uie great historical types and regional cultures that can hope 
1 to grapple successfully with the vexed problems of inter¬ 
racial and in ter-regional conflict, and direct ami control the 
course* ol inter-racial co-operation and conscious organised 
selection in the evolution of a universal humanity. 



. CHAPTER X'lII. 

EQUILIBRIUM OF RACES AND REGIONS IN' 
WOkLD ECONOMICS/'" 

Work for the League of Nations. —The problems of tropi¬ 
cal reconstruction must force themselves for a solution now 
that the world-conflict has ended if lasting peace is to be 
maintained. For the war has affected the political status of 
immense territories in the tropical and sub-tropical regions 
where seeds of future trouble may lie embedded under the 
apparently smooth surface of a national or international 
policy of force and fraud exercised upon the inarticulate 
races of the world. The German colonies, the Belgian Congo, 
as well as thediuge areas of Mesopotamia, the New Hebrides 
Archipelago, British Gambia and French Dahomey,-^-these 
are especially the regions to., which the League of Nations 
must look for the application of those principles of equitable 
dealing between adult, and child races that have of late 
.gained the favour of the modern conscience. International 
action ought to guarantee tins protection of the immature 
races and backward countries of the world against capitalistic 
exploitation, and this in the interest of the smooth and har¬ 
monious development of both *t he superior dnd inferior races. 

Germairyls Plantation System/For instance, Ger¬ 
many will new r be allowed to continue the policy of exploita¬ 
tion which has led to an awful decimation and suffering of the 
native races. With the exception of certain parts c£ South- 
West Africa, the climate of the Protectorates was suited only 
for independent native labour or fojr coloured labour under 
the direction of, white men, and “a census of immigrants shows 
that, even after thirty years of colonisation, the percentage of 
Europeans was small. In East Africa the Germans syste- 

154 
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matically discouraged white settlerjie'iii; the white colonists, 
with their small fa ms, gradually Jouilding up a Europym * 
system opq smalLrci'le, which are a mcrked featuraqf British 
cqjonies, wer% oaspicuously absent. Thus, wfcile white 
colonisation dcwlt.oed nigxt door to their colonies in British 
East Africa, Germany devblopcc;' "the plantation system. 
Tracts of'country were ^jrante*l» to companies, syndicates 
or men w h large capital on condition that plantations of 
tropical products wc^ild be cultivated. Among the. accom¬ 
paniments of tiXsystcm were : 

(1} The spoliation of the natives’ /lands for concession 
companies and plantations; 

• (2) The seizure of cattle, on which the natives look almost 
with veneration, because the animals are sacred "to the * 
cult of their ancestors whose wrath they fear to bring down 
upon themselves if profane hands touch their herds; 

(3) The inequality between black men and white men 
before the law ; 

# (4) The institution of corporal punishment, and the 
cruelty and arbitrariness with which it is used even against 
women hnd children; * • 

(5) The carrying off of natives from their homes against 

their wills to work on plantations, roads or railways, and the 
consequent diminution of birth-rate and decline *f cultiva¬ 
tion ; _ 

(6) Their herding together at .night under conditions so 

insanitary as to bring every fqul and loathsome disease in 
their train; « 

(7) TEe i! 5 e of.bi^ndy as the* means of education, which 
causes the complete degradation of the natives,—the more 
schnapps, the more slaves. 

All thisjnas brought about “ an awful decimation of the 
native population which runs parallel with flie coming fo 
the fore ef the so-called capitalistic Kultur ” (Deputy 
Dittmann), • • ' , 

General Evils o’f the.Tropical Plantation System- 
Certain general considerations ftiay not be out »f place here. # 
It cannot be gainsaid that trade i« ‘fundamentally a bene¬ 
ficent activity. “But when selfish motives outweigh ail * 
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other considerations and ,a race or regionris looked upcij as 
a means to an end, trado de\elops viciohs tendencjes to the 
destruction of the Wealthy texture of soci'tl ’ife. Ea,ch econo¬ 
mic regioA develops certain habits 0/ life In Vac adaptation 
of stock and clime. In the Western' economic region 
therehs ncedol mpie cloilung, fuel and shelter on account of 
the cold, and lienee of aniindteasecl' earning'capacity. Thus, 
there^i a'great multiplication of wants, a gicatAncrcase of 
goods and of commercial activity, ah invasion for trade 
purposes of lands where many of the gocyfcT are out of place' 
and even positively harmful. Wherever the plantation 
system has developed, an artificial demand for goods for 
which the tropical climate makes no demand is stimulated, 
cravings for intoxicants and narcotics are fostered, together 
with demands for unnecessary clothing and articles of luxury. 

“ Not only does trade affect the moral condition of the 
native where the liquor traffic enters his social life, and 
"threatens to counterbalance the good results which should 
follow upon contact with white peoples, but, by bringing 
white and black into more intimate relationships, whiclv 
arc not sanctioned by any‘legal, or social recognition, it 
strikes at the root of whatever ethical instincts and habits 
the nativd may possess and threatens the integrity of his 
social life.'’ 1 Physic* and rfioral unclcanliness, disease and 
increased death-rate .are thus chief results. The existing 
sale of alcohol is, indeed, a crime .cQinmitted by the whites 
against the child races'of the world. "The liquor problem 
becomes manifest at thc<point of contact between the black 
and the white races. It is those classes .Tmong fhe educated 
natives which come into closest contact with the white 
community* which are the greatest* consumers of alcohol 
—they imitate the whites with whom they come i-n intimate 
intercourse. (30) Again, the scandals of sexual irregularities 
in the tropical regions have become crying, and if cannot be 
denied that the evil effects which at present stand out from 
these irregular connections are my.inly the result of the lax 
habits of the white community dwelling on the«borders of 

4 t 

1 Macdonald— Trade, Politics and Christianity i*a Africa and the East. 
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th&hqmes where *t\e so called backward 1 aces dwell.* Even 
in India in thh te. coffc<’, indigotor cinchona plantations, 
the irregular reG it n c hi^‘. that obtajaj are but one remove 
from, if thcy*ii I^ed ybt'in among U, the lowcf u cation. 
In fact, the pie (nations jue everywhere associated with the 
^disintegration of the tribaf syst< n\, ■ the deftioralisatfon of 
d'-mestic lut, tl ?. ?nrea<f of sv >hil : s, an<J the pitiable spec¬ 
tacle jf the *ftor, sickly half-caste, the icspcctcd o^pring 
of •neither tne white, nor the solourcd races, the problem 
*aliky of the bidhvjst as well as of tne. administrator and 
reformer. . ’ , t 

International Regulation Necessary. —Some sort of 
; international action and control aie essential, if not for any¬ 
thing else, for restoring the loss of prestige and moral force* 
of the civilised white, for preventing the whole of this 
sordid tragedy which stands out naked and unashamed— 
a monument of disgrace to white industrialism. 

Common international regulations may be suggested to’ 
amend, develop and extend the existing agreements for 
. maintaining the rights and well-being of the backward races. 
The Berlin and Brussels .congresses laid dowi? the: guiding 
principles for the abolition of slavery and the restriction of 
the sale of fire-arms and alcohol. Much reflihins to be 
done, but it cannot be denied that these congresses contri¬ 
buted a great deal to improve the standards of treatment of 
thy backward races by the whiks.pi) , The‘following are 
some oHhc dircctichis along which reform may be useful: 

(1) Sale o f Alcohol.— -The sale*of alcohol should be very 
carefully rcgulatcS. in order to restrict its consumption so 
far as the native’races are,concerned, and common inter¬ 
national regulations fhould be binding on merchants who 
deal in liquor, opium and other intoxicants, aid any viola-" 
lion should be penalised nationally or internationally. , 

(2) SeAual Irregularities. —Legislation dealing with 
sexual irregularities should apply equally to the white as 
to the coloured races. .Provision should be made for the 
registration of illegitimate children, as well, as for theij 
education and rearing-up. . 

(3) Venereal Disease. —Scientific international control* 
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rs'essciitial in the case of the venfereal diseases, as wgll as 
of nther diseases like tlic keeping sickness*. ' 

. ‘(4) Employment 'pf Women and ■CMldrenv-If white 
industrial&m in .the tropics crerttes dencind^bnly for mile 
labour in the plantations, the degradation of the tribal life 
is inevitable. Provision"s'hould be made for the employment 
of'women and children. 'The disproportion between the 
sexe^in the plantations and'the congestion in the cooli lines 
are more than anything else responsible for demoralisation 
and vice and arc but*symptoms of the tHiightles's exploita : 
tion of white industrialism in the tropics $hich will ultimately 
spell economic ruin to the white races no less than to the 
native races. A floating cooli population uprooted from the 
commfinal system, unchecked by family restraints and herded 
together in foul, dingy huts, falls an easy victim to the forces 
of demoralisation. Provision should be made for married 
labourers to live separately with their family. 

In Southern India, in the coffee plantations, the coolis 
come in June and July and stay for eight months in the 
lines, when they usually get lodging and firewood free. They 
are recruited by agents of the coffee-planters, maistris or 
foremen, who give them advances generally of Rs. io. to 
Rs. 20. MaRibar, South Kanara and the maidan places supply 
the bulk of the cooli population, amongst whom the disparity 
between the sexes is two to one, while Tiyar women, who are 
well known for their fair complexion, are imported as prosti¬ 
tutes for the European planters. If the moral situation in the 
cooli lines is not as bad a? one would expect, it is due to the 
guardianship of the caste punchayets, e?j 5 etiafly among the 
Lambanis, Wadders, Holiya's and Madigars, which punish 
misbehaviour and which are all-powerful among the Pan- 
chamas. * . . i 

,(5) Labour* System.— An important cause of depopula¬ 
tion and suffering is the labour system under "which the 
native races are made' to‘work unde white capitalists. 
Slavery has been abolished by international action, but 
forced labour as well as debt bondage still flourish tor private 
profit and await international co-operation for their entire 
abolition. (32) The scandals and inhumanities of a system 
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in .which the indipjduab labourer js transferred witlfout any 
regard to his family ties at a .luoscfary valuation, covering - 
an allege^!, debt, A js^decoyed and fcyfcd to work vtndef the 
]$sh of a gang-jrfJeter in r.n unhealthy environment to fulfil 
the terms. of an illegec^ contract, demand that safeguards 
be provided to prevent the’exercisfe of foicc hnd fraud upon 
“the child' i.ycs h the vtftrld. ^Uch'safeguards can only be 
provided . y international action. An authority ‘wl;*eh has 
only commercial oj, even administrative interest cannot 
. be entrusted wi^h, the recruiting, pay'ment, accommodation 
ancf repatriation of native or imported labour. The atrocities 
which .private trading companies, syndicates or capitalists 
■ can perpetrate are written in blood m the history of the 
' Congo, the records of the British trading companies iif 
West Africa, and of the French companies in Indo-China and 
in other French possessions, the Putumayo outrages in South 
America, and the scandals in German East Africa. Conces¬ 
sion companies and plantations aim only at good business 
irrespectively df the equity and j ustice of its production. Nor 
.. can administrative authority be exclusively depended upon 
for restraining the policy, of exploitation in the interests of 
the native races in the tropical regions. The colonial system 
in Africa, for example, has not, as yet reconeiteJ itself with 
the idea that the value of tropical Africa lay aot in any 
openings for white colonisation and, settlement buf, in the 
collaboration of white .capital aijd black labour in the profit¬ 
able exploitation of* vast natural resources. While, on the 
one hand, it must be recognised that the raw materials of the 
earth SR'OTKf not. bp left unutilised and wasted but be made 
to subserve hurn'ah needs on a*scientific system of industry, 
whether black or whiffi, the civilised consciencernttist sooner 
or later demand an equitable treatment of the mative inhabit 
tants who have grown in a process of natural adaptation of 
stock an 4 region, and who have therefore some inalienable 
rights to their appointed region that cannot be usurped or 
violated in the interests,of a so-called scientific Culture. It 
is imperative that colonising* powers should .cultivate this 
sense of justice, and this respect, for the principle of self 
determination o£ a particular economic region or race. (33)’ 
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'■ Intel national agreement will thus appear to be essential 
to fiheck the abuses in ,Jhe • recruitment -and treatment of 
native or (imported labour in the trop*c;’l, regions. Every 
European Kind American colonisipg power hajt a system pf 
contract labour which lends itself to the most flagrant abuses. 
These-abuses are either the recruitment of the labourers, 
the-terms of the contracts,,or' the treatment of^be labourers"' 
while Ahe contracts are operative. 

In the length of contracts„Germany demanded the longest 
possible periods, but exercised a good degj, of carp over the, 
labourers in transit. ,Jn the violation it law and terms of 
contract, the Portuguese system has shown the gravest 
abuser,, and British indentured labour has led to serious 
scandals as regards recruitment and treatment during the 
indentured period. 

The German system of longcst-pcriod-possible contract 
must go, and the British ten-year and five-year contract must 
be abolished never again to be introduced. "For these inter¬ 
national action must substitute a maximum of six months 
and three years for mining and agricultural contracts 
respectively., 

. It has been the practice of all nations to visit breaches 
of civil eftwbact with criminal punishment—a practice 
A’hich has,brought about most deplorable results. Let us 
picture the contract labourer. He enters into a civil contract 
:o serve for some years of 365 days. His first shock is the 
liscovery that the plaAtersj “days”,are not days of so 
fiany hours at all, but measured tasks set by the employer. 
When he finds a task cannot 1 be performed in pCihaps double 
:he time allotted, what wonder that he protests vigorously 
igainst this apparently fraudulent interpretation ? In 
prick time be probably finds himself in the pplicc-court 
ind in due course may suffer a penalty for the so-called 
:rime. 

BuJ it is not merely from breaches arising out of a failure 
0 perform* the allotted task that t^ic labourer finds himself 
n Ahe court,; A British Magistrate said : “ Sometimes 
>eople were brought befpre me as vagrants or deserters, 
rut the great majority of cases were idleness and alleged 
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sense of justice, and this respect, for the principle of self 
determination o£ a particular economic region or race. (33)’ 
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b£ ‘developed without an adequate; and ( regular supply of 
*natir/e or imported labour, it is -esssentiai ii, the interests 
of " industrial progress uto safeguard ajlaqiiately the health 
and sociaRwell-being tf the labouring population. It is 
not seldom that the demoralization of the tribal system, 
the shorter periods »f labour contract, the existing systems 
of recruitment, employcr.erft and aecomnodatiorTaS well as' 
the conditions of labour lead to an increased mo- bality and 
seriously restrict the labour supply and’ dislocate industry. 

( 6 ) Land Policy.— An insatiate land-huager and a short¬ 
sighted policy adopted towards land settlement Which have 
seriously affected the tribal organisation of agriculture and 
agrarian distribution; are also responsible, as labour-abuses, 
for the decline and deterioration of the native races. In 
many parts of the tropical and sub-tropical world, natives 
have been driven from ancestral lands into districts which 
they know instinctively are unsuited to tribal life, perhaps 
waterless, probably unhealthy, and certainly restricted. 

Throughout the Pacific the native races showed a great 
inclination to sell away their lands to white traders, little 
understanding what the transfer of land implies. White 
men on their side did not at first realise the significance of 
tribal or cOrtonuoal ownership, but when they understood it 
they still persisted in-the pernicious policy of land-grabbing. 
Thus the native races,were gradually reduced to a position 
of helpless servitude to w.hite traders and exploiters, and 
sometimes the governments not only condoned but facili¬ 
tated the policy of maintaining the subjugation of the 
immature-peoples which turns not only upon fOVuJ-Ldt upon 
fraud regarding the native ownership of land. In certain 
parts of Tndo-China, when the natives had fled for safety 
during the war, their lands were freely granted-io French 
cancessionnaires. Far from introducing improved methods 
of agriculture, or enriching the soil, they simply took posses¬ 
sion and superimposed themselves as a landlord class upon 
the natives when the latter returned to till their ancestral 
.lands. 1 (35) 

1 Vide Keinscli— 'ColonialGovernment ; also]. H. Harris’s informing and 
■ suggestive articles in The Contemporary Review whjch I have freely used 
in this connection. 
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Jnternational agreement should be possible upbn wHat 
constitutes t»itte tj> land, or at LtasGshbuld provide for dehned 
areas w^tjsc tits >yght to be permanently scc**ed, to the 
indigenous inhabitants, ;nd only aLenablp by inter national 
consent. , , 

The indigenous inhabitants ) a»'c*aiCcusloni > ed to th£ com- 
"* munal system tdr ouniTcss genirr lions' and to break it up 
would inc .'it ably destroy social cohesion and creafe ijnsettle- 
nient and suffering. , The communal system has disappeared, 

• though rot coftiplctely, in Western countries, and many 
survivals still exist' as in Russia and India, which suggests 
that changes in the indigenous agrarian organisation should 

• be introduced gradually and cautiousjy. Again, as will be 
shown in a later chapter, the new land theories of recent 
years, notably the socialistic conception of land-rights, have 
bi ought to the front the considered opinion that the indi¬ 
vidualistic land system does not satisfy all the conditions 
of a harmonious social and economic progress. Thus the 
(^inclusion follows that the best policy is to accept for the 
present the tribal system as it is, to recognise clearly that 
the land belongs to the whole tribe and not»to the,tribal 
chief, who has certain rights to enable him to fulfil certain 
important functions. At the same time, »Twe Maintaining 
the common ownership of tire land.,, provision should be 
made for a time when tribesmen may be willing to ;jgree to 
some change in the indigenous system, whether in the direc¬ 
tion of a more scientific and efficient system of co-operation, 
or in the direction of private ownership. Indeed, nowhere 
is a rfSore sympathetic and far-seeing policy essential than 
in laying the foundations oj: economic progress which must 
follow the socio-ccoijomic traditions of the »aftve races. 
Nowhcre/s the policy of exploitation more «bnoxious ant? 
short-sighted than in the dislocation of their economic 
and agrawan organisation to suit the interests of Western 
planters, traders and merchants in the tropical regions. 

Great caution is espegially demanded in determining the 
terms oiwhich white capitalists and adventurers can acqpnji 
land in regions where whites can never be real workers. It 
has been suggested that the policy adopted in Australia "ill 
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regard Vo squatters should be adopted ip. regard to whites 
in the tropics : in other* words, that the, ow nership of the 
soil* shojilibe retained, by, the government,-and th4t.1t should 
let on very-easy terms tiny quantii v of land the white immi¬ 
grants might choose to turn to advantage.,. But there should 
be twd clear conditions ; that the white immigrant should 
not leave the lanet 1 untitled ; (2) that it ihoqlci be "at the 
option pi the government to resume possession ,of the land 
by giving reasonable notices or by pavmg the‘occupier>for 
anything on the land which he had himseW put there, and. 
which he could not take with him if imly a sliort notice 
was given. In this way whites would be free to settle and 
to help the native mccs in building up the country. But 
"they Would not be able to hand on in perpetuity the owner¬ 
ship of the soil to descendants who might not have their 
own enterprise—who, in fact, might live abroad all their 
lives. Experience would gradually enable the government 
to judge whether the policy worked well or ill. In any case, 
so long as the government retained the ownership of the 
soil in its own hands, it could change its policy when suffi- r 
cient reason was shown ; whereas, if once whites are allowed 
to buy land to any considerable extent it will be impossible 
to retrace’Vh».^tep thus tqken. 1 (36) 

Regional Limitations of the White Man. —This leads 
us to ;i general consideration of ,the limits of white indus¬ 
trialism or of economic exploitation of the tropical and sub¬ 
tropical regions by the' whife population. Nature herself 
has prescribed these limits, and it should be the object of 
scientific legislation and administration wheter rational 
or international, to ratify the judgment' of nature. 

Naturff-hfts decreed that under certain physiological condi- 
’’fions, the basis of which are light and heat, human evolution 
slipuld includd a colour scheme which is an essential factor in 
the adaptation of the human creature to his suEtoundings, 
and which is an outward amd visible indication of man’s 
fitness for life under certain' geographical conditions. 
t The dark-skinned man is 'the recognised product of an 
environment of* strong 'light and heat, and possesses actual 
1 Vide Lloyd —Theory of Distribution and Consumption, p. 337. 
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physical characteristics which arc. only asspciated with s\ich 
an envirpnnfe tTt, and this means ui him jife and continuance 
of race ;\l»ut th<^ white jnan, originriUy starting 111 the i/ce 
i*ar pcopling*the World Finn the chid uplands of High Asia, 
has never .yet adapted himself to a tropical condition of life. 
He is still by nature and dewh.phien, as much an'exotic 
in the'swell (.ring j Inins ’if the e^u.noriil regions ns a p’olar 
bear wouid be in tiie Indian Ocean. Altitude serve/him to 
a Certain extent because alti!fide means the gain of cool 
• brejzes which are to be found in the trppics ; but no amount 
of the grace, of adaptability, which is a characteristic of 
variecFforce in different races of the white people, can ever 
' adjust really the inherent differences in physical construc¬ 
tion and render him absolutely " at home ” in the tropical 
regions. 

in each race there must have been originally at least suffi¬ 
cient pigment to exclude the dangerous rays of Sunlight in the 
particular latitudes and the particular race-home. In that 
ptirt of the world where the local relief gives most access 
.inland to moist winds under cloudy skies in high altitudes, 
the whitest skins must be t'ound originally * there. is no 
excessive light demanding a black skin and the white .ddh 
is demanded by the relatively deficient lientf-' file develop¬ 
ment of skin colour owing to’thc inueased activity of lungs 
and intestines in different.relative potencies of sunlight is a 
protective adaptation ,t« the inore^sed Jight. Accordingly, 
no individual or race’can expect to flourish in any zone, unless 
protected artificially or naturallv'by the degree of pigment 
normally necesstiry for the zone, as no plant can survive 
without sufficient’chlorophyll to absorb the rays of the par¬ 
ticular wave length vjhich will break up the cafbonic oxide 
of air. f • 

White sojourners in the tropics feel the stimulation of •the 
nervous system by the tropical sun, buL they know that in 
many cases this .stimulation*is Excessive and therefore 
injurious. Extreme nervous irritability is a commpn 
symptom. The new-comer feels a f keen desire for actlory 
and at night he cannot sleep. * Irritability and nervous 
weakness follow* and then comes a condition of nervous 
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exhaustion with diminished sensibility and a tendency,to 
"indgSence and apathy.' M ntay be taken c fof granted that 
constant Excessive hea,t and stimulation of excess ; ve light 
lead to physical neurasthenia or loss of emotional control 
in the case of the white man, and tempt him to alcoholic or 
sexual'excess unlessfhe belongs to a race whose will-power 
is sufficiently high. ’ This' sensual gratification and irrbgular 
mode (A life increase the predisposition to diseases hi presence 
of parasites to resist which the body has not been prepared. 
Professor Lyde thinks that if any white man can settle in the 
tropics, it is the tanned wh’te man, a nktive of 45 0 to 55 0 
North. 1 But probably only the yellow man can-settle 
there find the blonde iVhite is probably doomed to disappear 
off the face of the earth. Pigment is no danger, though 
unnecessary, in high latitudes, while the absence of it is fatal 
in low latitudes without precautions, which no ordinary 
white man would systematically adopt, and therefore the 
dark can intrude more permanently in the domain of the 
fair than the fair into the domain of the dark. 

Along with dark or yellow pigmentation there are other ^ 
physiological‘'characters of a race which are equally, if not 
rfiore significant from the economist’s standpoint, and-which 
similarly ongffiwte .under the- influence of climate (tempera¬ 
ture, humidvty, light/"&ltitude)',’nutrition (proportion of pro- 
teid or-starch consumption), habits of life (such as open-air 
or city life). The number ef red corpuscles and the amount 
of, haemoglobin in the blood, the pulse-ratt, the vital capacity, 
the muscular strength, stature and weight, t he amo unt of 
urea in the urine are different in different, races* Such'more 
or less stable characters are the outcome of natural selection 
which acfs'fis an eliminant, of segregation which gravitates 
towards a mean or centre, and- of heredity which' ionserves 
and restores. Normally each race has evolved the morpho¬ 
logical characters as well as the characters relating to the 
metabolism and rcprodufctiofi in perfect adaptation to the 
conditions of nutrition and habitat (including climate). We 
generally think of the surviva'l of the fittest as a*principle 

1 4 

, 1 “ Climate and Racial Skin Colour," by Prof. L. W. Lyde, Contem¬ 
porary Review, February, 1911. 
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here'ditary adaptive charaoters appear in^any environment 
as a,‘result of the .operation -of the priniiple "of natural 
selection, aided by direct .physico-chemical or physiological 
action of tne different habitats an.d climates: A special 
adaptation to a particular environment! with continued 
isolation and segregation implies a corresponding non-adapta¬ 
tion to changed conditions where the changes are not gradu¬ 
ated in intensity or spread over a long period. Acclimatisa¬ 
tion appears to depend in part on the quantity of water in 
the organism. The tropics require more water than’ temper¬ 
ate countries (Kochs). On cthe other hdnd, cold climates 
require more prolcid than hot. Loss of vital energy owing 
to chelnical changes in metabolism, incapacity to resist 
diseases of bacterial origin, and finally sterility or diminish¬ 
ing fertility of the germ-plasm due to changes in the environ¬ 
ment, food and habits of life,—these arc circumstances that 
set a limit to the cosmopolitanism of a race and baffle 
successful acclimatisation and colonisation. Even the Anglo- 
Saxon stock in America shows a declining birth-rate, and 
foreign races also in the third and subsequent generations 
show in the Uhiled States a diminishing fecundity. Disease 
also offers an obstacle to the white man’s colonisation. 
Semple says that-* topical climate produces certain derange¬ 
ments in tho physiological functions of the heart, liver, kid¬ 
neys and organs of reproduction. Bodily temperature rises, 
while susceptibility to disease and rata of mortality show an 
excess ominous for white colonisation. The general effect 
is intense enervation ; this starts a craving for_stimulants 
and induces habits of alcoholism which ate 'accountable for 
malty, bodily ills attributed to- direct climatic influences. 
Transfer to the tropics tends to relax the mental and moral 
fibre, induces ihdolence, self-indulgence and various'excesses 
which lower the' physical tone. The social control of public 
opinion in the new environment is weak, while tefnptation 
due toeboth climatic and'social, causes is .peculiarly strong. 
Thg presence of an inferior, more or levs servile native popula¬ 
tion‘relaxes both conscience and physical energy just when 
bothneed a tonic. Theresult isgcneral enervation, deteriora¬ 
tion both as economic and political agents.' Ripley points 
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out.that the temperate youth in England becomes & hcarv^ 
drinker in tire ^arracks of India, writ! the Portuguese and 
Spanish r^es, predisposed to the use, ol light wir*es—;ea^y 
eVen to give uf> thc^iabj.t if need be-^ s'uffer from the disoi ders 
incident to.alcohohjm fai; less than the English. Inflamma¬ 
tion of the liver is indigenous to.tTle trnpics ; and yJt the 
ofi time's sixfoil diaolines;? of hepaxit l^amEng English spldiers 
m India, 'compared with the mortality among the,-native 
treaps from the saiiu; disease, is probably due more to the 
T-.onsnmption of Mcoholic drinks than to the influence of the 
dimate. Alcpholisftfr and sexual immorality go hand in 
hand. *Newly-aequired vicious habits, unknown amid the 
Restraints of home life, would speedily/cau^e physical r pros- 
tiation in any climate. 1 

Comparative Mortality of Whites and Natives in the 
Tropics.— Not only is the mortality of white foreign soldiers 
higher in the tropics than at home, but it is greater than that 
of the negro soldier. Neustatler put it for the English troops 
at. 4 to 1. 'I'he’death-rate of the French soldiers at home in 
.1883-4 was 0-7 per cent. ; in Algiers and Tunis ri; in 
Cochin China 9 2 ; and in Sendgambia 527. This mortality 
is also true of the children of the soldiers ; so that in their 
case immorality and hard-drinking cannot bn s-aid to be pre¬ 
dominant causes. In India it'wa 70 j/^ccnt. as against 22 
in Londop. The following table, referring to the ,Dutch 
Ea,st Indies, although ipade up ol figure^ of 1898, is typical. 
It gives the number*of whites and of natives per 1,000 who 
were attacked by and who died »f the respective diseases 
named: 

"Whites Native^ 

l Attacked. Died. AttacI#.a 7 Died. 
Malaria/ . . 748 1 5 .. y f > 

Diarrhoea . . . 10; ’ 23 .. 25 38 

Cholera . . 62 32 .. 33-5 0-3, 

• 

These figures have been redfleedj but there remains the 
fact that acclimatisation has rot been accomplished. 

Even where there is no absolute ^ickncss, there is atony % 
tropical anaemia, which makes the colonist' or soldier unfit 
for active work*or thought, although he may appeal' 
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sound and healthy .enough. This secip,s to be the-seal 
reason why the European succumbs morq; readily to the 
diseases" already tiicj-f.y , ,, c , 

Taking the European and natn g armies of Lcngal, in the 
aggregate the average annual loss^er i ooo on the results 
of 18G7-76 stands thus-anc} is made up in detail as below :— 

European Army Uat'.ve Army 
1 of Bengal o-^Bencyl. 

< Aggtegate Strengj.il, Aggregate Strength, 



1867-76, 353,-1 5 ° 

1807-7(1, 3 <J 5 ,°Si 

Cholera 

• 5 i‘> 

2-12 

Smallpox 

,.015 

. 1 020 

Fevers . 

3 3 1 

- 2 84, 

Apoplexy 

i-88 

0-22 

Dysentery 

1 68 

201 

Htyatitis 

■1 60 

O 15 

Phthisis 

138 

O77 

Respiratory diseases 

0 (»(» 

2 57 

Heart disease 

. I -20 

0 20 

Spleen disease, Dropsy 

. 0 It) 

1-03 

All other causes 

2 Oi) 

t- O-Qf) 

Accidental and suicidal deaths, i 61 

074 


2232 

13 84 


In acute disease, the ratio- for t pneumonia in the native 
supplies the place ol that for hepatitis which characterises 
the death-rak^of the European. 

The mortality dysentery and diarrhoea is greater 
in the native than in_ the European, but how seldom it is 
attended with hepatic complications is evident from the 
' fact that, on the average, sjx deaths only are accountable 
to liver disease. 

For heart disease the ratio here showq. Is 1 To 6 in favour 
of _the native soldier. But the dispropordon is in reality 
much greater. As expressed in aordc aneurism it is as 
*30 to 1. The native army of Bengal and the European 
army of India are bodies approximating in strength, and 
in the last seven years 260 British soldiers died fcom aortic 
aneurjsm, while in the same period the death rolls of the 
native arriiy of Bengal showed nipe deaths only. 2 

1 Ur. Robert Grimshaw -—-Scientific American Supplement, September 7, 
J912; Seal —Physical Basis of Race. 

' A Statistical History of European Army in /«dia—Bryden. 
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Ji we comparft the* health qf 'European and* native 
troops for the^following *yeatf;, v;e *find the same results, 
though &pe h;U been a marked improvement in. the rate 
*,f mortality.* 'Iruus, in 1)65-6 tht chief causes of sickness 
were, as usual, venereal diseases and ague, the forirfer 
yielding a'ratio of 154 pcr*i,opo against Kj8 in 1904, and 
the latter m per l,oot against 174. '.For the preceding 
decennium, mb admission rate for venereal dittos,,s had 
averaged 386, and f«r ague 311 per 1,000. Thirty-two 
•per cent, of the total sickness resulted from these two 
causes. Enteric f»>er and hepatic abscess were, as usual, 
the chief causes of mortality. Thirty per cent, of the total 
• deaths were due to enteric fever, and y pe^ cent, to hepatic 
' abscess. The chief causes of invaliding were debility,-ague; 
tubercle of the lungs, heart complaints and syphilis, these’ 
accounting altogether for over two-fifths of the total invalid¬ 
ing. The admission rate of European troops was nearly 
40 per cent, greater than that of native troops, while their 
constantly side-rate was twice as high. The European 
.death-rate was I0'05 and the native 8-09 per 1,000. 

In the case of the native Ut>ops, the chief causes of sick¬ 
ness were ague, dysentery, venereal disease, and simple 
continued fever, pneumonia, aj)d other respmatoty diseases, 
while pneumonia, remittent ffcver and ‘tubercle of the lungs 
were the chief causes of mortality. . , 

The native troops sutured less than t|ie European troops 
from influenza, enturic lever, simple continued fever, diar¬ 
rhoea, hepatic affections and venereal diseases, but more 
from the other chit£ causes of sickness, especially dysentery, 
pneumonia and ‘plague. Venereal diseases ranked first an 
the list of causes of Admission of European tr»o|JSio the 
hospital. ^Theywere the cau f seof 18-4 per cent, of thetotff 
sickness during 1905, and of 5’5 P er cen h invaliding of 
the European army. The admission rate per 1,000 was 154, 
a lower rate than had been recorded for thirty years atjd less 
than one-third of the snaxmium rate of 52z lticorded in 
1895. Ih the case of the native troops, venereal disease^ 
accounted for I9'6 per 1,000 of the sickness. They were 
nearly eight timffi as prevalent among European as among 
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native -troops. Their prevalence in tho^native army 'has 
declined from 42-5 pef i»oodun X900 to q-f -'m 1905. 

The, physical risks„{rom the malarial germ are no less 
serious. As Holdich has 1 remained, the -.vholt- question oi 
European acclimatisation and the Injure o,f India as a British 
Colonjp is very closely cohnected with the suppression of the 
ubiquitous mosquito, for \rom a 'close approximation to 
cholera, symptoms through those of intcrmittciV: "ague and 
fever to enteric, and even to the oriental form of influenza 
known as dengue , wc have probably nothing -to thank' 
except the malarial germ and the mosquito. T+ seems that 
districts contiguous to the sea are more free from fever than 
those Inland, but a change from the moist warm climates 
of SoTtchcrn India on ihe coast to the dry and apparently 
invigorating atmosphere of such hills as those of Baluchistan 
will frequently accelerate the disease and decimate a regi¬ 
ment before it has had time to acclimatise. 

It must be admitted that a complete naturalisation or 
acclimatisation is only progressively possible under specially 
created favourable conditions. Again the decline in the, 
health of European children bred in India, and the mortality 
before the sixth year, the development of a class of mean 
whites ” aitfong 4 he tropically domiciled Europeans from the 
fourth generation ctStrnward a's well as thcii special prone¬ 
ness tq bacterial and other diseases,—these are among the 
proofs of want of, adaptation between the white man’s 
physical organisation and a tropical esivironment. 

But the gradual conquest of enteric and malaria among 
the British troops in India and the co.nlhg extinction of 
rffipejcal diseases through hygienic and saWarsan treatment 
arc onlyTndications that acclimatisation, however retarded, 
"s one of the possibilities of scientific advance, jLst as the 
immunisation ’of the natives themselves against the patho-^ 
genic agencies of particular regions such as cause malignant 
diseases like malaria, black' water fever, sleeping sickness 
or the hookworm lethargy, is bcipg daily brought within 
flic bounds of possibility. Ihe remarkable improvement 
in more recent years effected in the health of the army in 
India in the case of Indian no less than British troops proves 
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wjjat science can t #o ev%n in an unfavourable cnvirenraciit. 
The fuUowijjg^fignres will shpw : 
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20*9 

4*2 

1915 • • • 
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5'94 
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Exclusion Policy an Anachronism.- But even apart 
‘from artificial conditions created by scientific legislation 
and administration, there is a natural process of immunisa¬ 
tion secured by the trial and error methods, of natural 
selection, chief of which in 'this sph.tie is the selective 
mortality of disease; and at any rate any policy of syste¬ 
matic exclusion of stocks’and races from paiticularAegions 
iif the supposed in^erCsfe of healthy of pure breeding and 
hygiene, or of a supposed standard of efficient subsistence, 
is at«once air anachronism in fhis age of scientific hrftnani- 
tarianism, and rn offence agaipst the experimental code of 
nature herself under »whicK new adaptations o^ nla^RicKT 
to new situations are’bcing perpetually evolved by the fra# 
and unchecked operation of the forces of selection. 

This exclusion has been attempted under the policy of 
the shut door in various ways^n tjje economic sphere, such 
as, on the one hafid, the prohibition of immigration,' or of 
free imported labour of black, brown or yellow stocks, nr 
their segregation and assignment ^‘locations, discriminating 
tests and trade Jicences, as well as civic disabilities; or. 
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oh the toiler, tht; disability for holding IdQd, for investnapn 
* of ^apital in extractive, industries, or a^lfcalture, or ai 
repays the management of rahways/im^osed foreigr 
exploitating ageijcies, Etropean ^r American* as in som< 
Eastern countries. f t 

Noire of these fcrnis Lf exclusion is justifiable on mere 
abstrapt grounds, A iff th^ interests of m6nopolis'tic*exclu- 
;iveneis, hr a national dog-in-the-manger policy. This is 
he general rule for adult civilisations /irid organised cultwes. 

Protection of Less-Developed Communities.— But. 
.he same biological principle of nat’Xt'd selection, which, 
n its application to the economic sphere, condemns all 
ixcluSive arrangements and artificial barriers,—like tariff- 
iystelfls, bunds and zollvereins, which limit international 
rompetition,—prescribes for a period of growth and ado- 
escence a certain favourable nidus as well as sustenance 
md nurture under specially advantageous conditions, and 
iccordingly demands an economic policy of protection as 
veil as a racial policy of protective administration and 
legislation in the case of relatively less advanced or in- 
;ipiently organised and immature peoples and economic 
egions. While monopolistic exclusiveness is always to be 
deprecated, a judicious action on the part of a state, 
•estricling and limTting an unethical competition, for the 
protection of backward or less-developed communities, or 
for the prevention pf an economic.set-back or degeneration 
in the standard of efficiency and comfort in the case of a 
relatively less advanced stock, or generally, for warding off 
and correcting economic or social disorder and’ disruption, 
•-Jsecrjmes imperatively neeefed in the ihierests of equity 
and justice as well as of national well-being. 

■* Wherever und whenever, as is so frequently- the case, 
hostile exotic* forces tend to disintegrate the indigenous 
economic and social fabric by the unchecked operation of 
the forces of competition and exploitation, or in circum¬ 
stances oi political subjection by^ legislation and admini¬ 
stration based on an alien type of social organisation, the 
principle of self-determination of the economic region must 
"come into play to rescue the people from such risks of in- 
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cipjent thraldom ejrfi icijSient disintegration. t In the tropical 
reconstruction %f ie futute, ^hitg industrialism in planta¬ 
tions ami jnin » is£ be subordinated ?o the needs of de- 
vclopmei^ o# the • ropicafr ^eoplesj and even sovereign ’or 
' suzerain suite lies the right as will tin duty to arrange 
for protective 1 >1 a urcs whether of a jt.Jicifius segregation 
and reserved plan .Jionf or a /c fnetten upon unhealthy 
industrial ^u* mercantile competition and otp 1 station 
in |he*interests of u:\ relativ \y less advanced stocks and 
•peoples. , 

Basutoland, an. Instance of Judicious Protection.— 

What policy of judicious protection can accomplish 
• is amply testified by the well-being wi Basutoland, where 
’within a century the Basutos have-increased from 40,00a 
to 400,000, whilst the annual emigration of labourers is no 
less than 70,000 who work in the mines and fields of South 
Africa. Native methods of government have been main¬ 
tained, while tribal life is not allowed to be disintegrated, 
but is left unchecked to expand and develop in Basutoland. 

Tragic Results of Unchecked Exploitation— On the 
other h;?nd, the tragedy a virtual decimatior,»of the native 
races i^ a greater part of the tropics, due to the process of 
unchecked competition and thoughtless exploitation by the 
white population, stands out a= a monument,of iniquity 
in the history of humanity. It ha$ been estimated that 
since 1884 the depopulation oij Central Africa alone has 
exceeded 10,000,00#. *Herr Hamburg's was one of the 
first autnoritative voices against tfie colossal destruction of 
African life* ill Gerjnan colonic^, which exceeded 50,000 in 
German South-West Africa andjalmosl as heavy a popu latkm- 
in Togoland. The BtSlin official reports estimate vflelosses 
of the natives in East Africa at 120,000, while* Von Trotha "5 
infamous proclamation that the Hcreros, male or female, 
armed or unarmed, were to be shot at first sight show's tne 
same cold, inhuman policy. • In »the Pacific Oceap the 
ghastly experiment of ,the Franco-British Condominium 
in the JJew Hebrides during the same period has hreij 
primarily responsible for a reduction of the population from 
650,000 to 65,o#o. The pacification of the South Ssa 
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Islanders by the Gci'mans also involved bloodshed,, and 
strenuous oppression; fcither it is actual Jrloodshecf or 
it \s the .deliberat'e inhuman policy naive exploitation 
if.at'lies beneath the ||Westcr/u'Ldoming pofey (J. R. 
Harris). (37) 

International Action Necessary.'- The tragedy has 
become too flagrant to.be heglectcd. Private companies and 
individual nations can no longer be lcff to purfue, their selfish 
policy of capitalistic exploitation of Jhe backward counfries 
that is bringing disgrace to civilisation, and the time fo^ 
international action has come. The^Ipternational Labour 
Conference or the League of Nations must consider, the in¬ 
sistent problem of conserving the native races and come to 
■ the definite policy of cV-opcration in the preservation of tribal 
institutions and the maintenance of tribal integrity and 
individual self-respect of the immature peoples of the tropical 
and sub-tropical regions. Under pacific conditions there 
will be a far greater demand for the raw materials of indus¬ 
tries and such tropical products as cotton, sugar, and coffee 
than now exists. But the very condition necessary for 
agricultural t,success in the'.tropics,—continuous' manual 
Jabour,—is fatal to white races. Thus white capita) will be 
thrown in greater dependence on the native labour force 
in tropical cultivation, and tiic success of white industrialism 
will depend not merely on the conservation of the native 
populations, but also on their actual increase. White 
industrialism, in its selfish pursuit: of profits, its labour 
abuses and land-hunger tl and its artificial stimulation of 
unproductive consumption/ has tended to destroy more or 
less the human and social values of the tropics. In tropical 
"ancTstJW'tK'pical lands nature favours’ an easy and comfort- 
'01)10 life. A ^wintry climate induces more intense physical 
activities. There people have got to work more to get warm 
and also to seek the means to keep warm. Thf^e is need 
of increased earning capacity, with the need of more clothing, 
fuel and shelter; hence a multiplication’of wants, the exten¬ 
sion of commerce, and the invasion of lands where climate 
makes no demand for tn^ny of the things and where many 
,q{ them may be positively hai mful. (38) I ife is more simple 
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in % tjie tropics; thdre is'less pressure npan^life, and there Is 
greater diffu,sic.n of wealth anj! wijll-kping which contribute' 
to the gftrcious |pd Signified manners .and the social denjo- 
•:racy of 'S.aitcrn.lile.^ *,f white industrialism contributes 
the resources of modern technical and scientific manage¬ 
ment, and improves instead of exploiting *and degrading 
native.labour, an all-round comfort cwiT’.be easier to seoure 
in the tropic? than hr the higher latitudes, social 1/enefits 
wil], b 4 morh accer.slMe, while more air and sunlight will 
.check many of' the ’diseases which are widely prevalent 
in shut-in winter lii.*s, In any case civilisation must not be 
spread ,J>y force, while the presence of a large and settled 
■ native population and the unsuitability of climate ought to 
'mark the limits of expansion of the white races. "* 

The time has surely come when the white colonising' 
nations should agree in giving an international guarantee 
that in those portions of tropical and sub-trcpical regions 
or possessions, where continuous labour and permanent 
residence are impossible for the whites and white children 
cannot thrive,—territories which are incapable of white 
colonisation and settlement,--‘the actual development and 
administration must be mainly the task of the indigenous- 
races or of immigrants of similar habits and temperament. 
International control and suporvision ought to bp exercised, 
if need be, to secure the maintenance .of the rights, liberties 
and welfare of the native races. 

Whites and Natives’in Afripa. —Throughout the greater 
portion of Africa and Asia the white man is usually an 
exotic* There? is no great space in Africa except in the South 
which can commend itself as a iuture field for the develop ^ 
ment of white energy. (jg) It seems that South Afrieais the 
only area which allows the permanent settlement of the white" 
community. Here the white man may make* a permanent 
home for hynself and leave his children to take up his burden. 
The main task of development at the6e territories might Jje in 
the hands of the wfiite community, while the BaYitu races 
which cagie from the regions* of the Zambesi, as well as # 
Chinese and Asiatic immigrants who were also introduced 
to meet the needs, of colonial industries, and who played a • 

N 
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significant part in bujlchng up the region prosperity, should 
, be given adequate Ends which they can. hold in secure 
tenure and where ihey would be left f ee Jor tribwl expan¬ 
sion "and development. [ The ,vtst regions pf'-West and 
Central Africa, as well as the greater part of East Africa, 
should be thrSwn .open to the* native races as well as to 
Asiatic immigrants., TribU methods of government and ad¬ 
ministration should be allowed opportunities aor unarrested 
growth ; and the people should be screened from the forces 
of competition and exploitation, or tlfc demoralising effects of 
an intimate contact with white social ;pyd industrial life. (40) 
But even on their own soil the natives of booth Africa 
are to-day treated ts aliens. The white settlers in South 
• Africa have come to regard their settlement as a white man’s 
' land in which its native populations are no better than 
intruders. Colour prejudice runs high and has during the 
last few years worked its way into the legislation of the 
country. In 1913 the Union government passed the 
Natives’ Land Act by which the natives art* deprived of the 
right to own, buy, or rent land in the country of their 
fathers. The drastic operation of the Act is scattering the 
.natives all over the country, and causing many even to 
emigrate, impoverished as they are in a thousand ways. A 
scheme of territorial segregation of the blacks has also been 
formulated. The crusade against the natives has been more 
vigorous since 1911. The natives are being dismissed from 
all grades of service under the whites down to skilled labour 
in the industries. The ,drilt of the legislation is towards 
the wholesale unsettlement of the native population from 
_ a c ounti y which is large and fertile enough to support white 
~ anertiaot together. To-day they .have leaders who can 
"address meetings and edit newspapers in a language not 
their own ; and yet discriminating laws drag them down in 
the economic struggle. 

The European in N T o part of the Continent of 

Asia is suitable for the permanent residence of the white 
Community except Siberia... But Siberia, with her severe 
climate, and her vast and most ty untapped natural resources, 
. affords the only channel of overflow .of the expanding 
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Russian and McjiSgolian populations foi. many years to 

come.(41) <Bteh ;^.e yellow.peril as 'yell as the Ru- dan 
danger wjuld riot bg real and set i *us as long’as then? is 
'ample spa^eln Siberia JeB ffir expansion from the Eastern and _ 
the Western directions. , India can never be, the permanent 
home for the British colonist. It* is tiue that tlier? are a 
lew permanent ’European residents irf.India, who. might 
rank as colonists, English families settled in Efcshmir, 
in the*lower valleys o\tlie Iliiifalayas. in the Cliota Nagpur 
• plateau or in the South Indian hill stations, and occasionally 
a few Englishmen* five as zamindars, or planters, in the 
sweltering plains; but the instances,are rare, and in no 
■ case is the settlement built up by white labour. In Ittysore 
the experiments in agricultural colonisation and the Eura- C 
sian and Anglo-Indian settlement did not meet with much 
success. The original Whiteficld was to be the model of 
thousands of similar Eurasian and Anglo-lndia’n settlements 
in other parts of India. Instead it is a single community 
of not more than 150 residents. In the petty arts and crafts, 
,and in agricultural labour, it is almost impossible for the 
Eurasiah or Anglo-Indian to’compete with tire Indian, for 
the latter can work for less and can by force of heredity and 
physical adaptation to his enwronment live on*a fraction 
of what is necessary to support the ionner. (42 ana 53) Simi¬ 
larly, Ceylon, which is the crown colony of Great Britain, can 
never be a permanent, tome fer tjic British colonist. In 
lndo-China the Frenchman, instead of adapting himself to the 
tropical conditions, lives more or‘less the life of a French¬ 
man there. • Whether in India, Burma, and Ceylon or in 
the Straits Settlements, whether in lndo-China orju.-t-he* 
Indian Archipelago, is white capital that by'employing, 
black, bre/wn or yellow labour utilises the products of these 
..regions^ The European is there as the suzerafn: the indigo, 
tea or coffee-planter, the rubber or copra-gj ower, or he is 
there as the manager, the ccdhmdrcial intermediary, the 
trade agent, the landlord^ or the capitalist; he is never tlje 
Iabourer.^43) It is for this reason thyit a scientific system* of» 
education and administration, coifpled with a racial policy 
of judicious protection and segregation, are essential ill* 
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order that the less 01 ;anised cultures of these regions might 
hat'e unarrested growth along the lines of* sccio-economic 
development of the 1 past in nafurat/ adaptation to the 
geographical and ethnic _ environment, and tile control o\ 
international bodies or leagues may, be necessary, as we have 
seen, to protect a region oij race from the forces of competi¬ 
tion and exploitation, and reiterate the imperative demands 
of the' principle of self-determination of the rqgidn. 

Rights of Minorities mast be Respected.— All thir is, 
however, subject to one great limiting principle.- Segrega¬ 
tion or no segregation, reserve or 'Afr resery-' shut door 
or open door, the sovereign right of the labourer or 
capitalist, merchant v or planter, entrepreneur or trader, in 
fact of every member of any productive as distinguished 
from exploitative or parasitic organisation to a full partici¬ 
pation in civic, including political, rights and responsibilities, 
must be recognised as inalienable, and must not suffer 
encroachment or lapse by the action of the majority against 
unprotected minorities ; any violation of' this principle 
produces malignant and cancerous growths in the body 
economic, the body social and the body politic/such as 
forced labour, slave-driving, slave-trading, penal contracts, 
discriminating laws, ghettos and gambling dens, drink and 
debauchery, and all the forms and guises of parasitic ex- 
ploitat’on whose name is legion, corrupting the very life¬ 
blood of the people hurts fountains, and breeding decay, 
disease and degeneration. • r 

The repudiation of the foreign trader or capitalist’s 
claims and rights to life, liberty and property, and of foreign 
•defeteJiy arbitrary decisions 'of indigenous tribunals, are also 
^ther instances of the same violation of inalienable rights 
which by denying the essentials of human freedom neces¬ 
sarily corrupts the healthy and equitable relations between, 
races, and der.anges international intercourse. • 
Imperialism must r ReStore Natural Justice. —Two 
njost significant and outstanding facts of contemporary world 
diislory in the domain Qf regional economics have an impor¬ 
tant bearing on the question of promoting future peace and 
'securing economic justice throughout the’ world, which the 
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League of Nationsproposesto solve. ; The condition of the 
tropical and’semi-tropical peoples*h^- rapidly deteriorated. 
Just as th# Aryans had puce gone for, h as conquerors, of the 
then known work?, displacing okkkand more civilised stocks 
with the help of ipon, ;jnd heralding the advent of a new 
civilisation, so the children of ( tfie industrial revolution 
wrested the epoilotuic supremacy from "the historic peoples 
of China us'd India Vith the help of steam and c Jfer me¬ 
chanical powers. '1 1}\ enormotis increase in the efficiency 
•of production enabled them to oust the native industries 
from theifc-home-ftilSrkets and- with capital accumulated 
therefrom to utilise the labour and raw materials of the 
'. tropics for further exploitation and mastery. This has 
proceeded in the history of imperialism regardless oT the, 
requirements and even the possibilities of economic and racial 
adaptation to the natural as well as the social environment. 
But this very unnatural situation, this derangement of the 
world equilibrium, and of its natural order of the distribu¬ 
tion of races and industries in the adaptation of stock and 
.clime, points to its own remedy. And that remedy lies 
in the restoration of the normal equilibrium by an extension 
of the •Very principle of natural justice which secures to thk 
individual labourer the recuperation for his expended energy, 
and which should equally secure to each region,-and cultural 
stock, and integral membor of the corporation of humanity, 
its due and legitimate-.,share #f ‘jfficisnt subsistence and 
maintenance. Thug will an equitable distribution for the 
corps oi labour in the international army of production 
be established. ‘Accordingly the natural principle of justice, 
based on biological recuperation, no less than the.j2£bi«ri 
requirements of fair play and equal opportunisms demand 
protective and remedial mea >uies in the intertist of the races 
™n.-and regions that are being ousted and despoiled. It is for 
this relisdh that the present backwardness, of the tropical 
and semi-tropical peoples give? thim a claim to J:he advan¬ 
tages of a judicious protection, which, as we see, is sanc¬ 
tioned, oiay demanded, by ‘the principles of biology an 
applied to the progressive evolution of races and civilisations. 
This is an intertiational concern. Until and unless this 
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problem is solved by£ the-more advance! 1 - methods of'ex¬ 
perimental sociology End 11 experimental oiology as applied 
to the'spheres of international legislation ahd international 
, administration, a - sort d extended eugt'nics of race, the 
world must be .regarded as suffering from a constitutional 
derangement and disease, ( and human history will be an 
arena of many an Armageddon like that of 19^-18, whether 
of economic, social or political warfare, which-'is but the 
symptom and sequel to such a perverted diathesis. ‘ 
Reserved Lands must be Thrown Open and Re¬ 
claimed. —Equally momentous is tlft? Torced reservation 
of vast areas in different continents by powers and'states, 
which'have dispossessed the native inhabitants from the 
.soil, or brought about their extinction by destroying their 
tribal organisation of life, and who now keep those lands 
barren and unproductive by the fiats of sovereign authority. 
But science and humanity alike recognise no such claim. 
Outraged nature in these depopulated voids and devastated 
tracts calls for the rightful cultivator, whom the womb 
of time has conceived, and the cradle of history has reared 
and nurtured, to play his due and legitimate part in the 
building up of an indigenous and natural civilisation, each 
as it were the child of destiny in his appointed region of the 
earth. The- claim of the Chinese, Japanese and Indian 
labourer to participate in the economic regeneration and 
reclamation of Central anti NorthcrmAustralia, Mesopotamia, 
New Guinea and New Zealand, of the Bantu races, supple¬ 
mented if need be by the lttdian stocks, to convert the wilder¬ 
nesses of Central and Eastern Africa into fertile" plains and 
pastures, is the claim 1 of nature adjudged by science 
q.nd ratified by humanity. And if international action 
perpetuates the demand for the open door and the claims 
of the white faces to explore and exploit the tropical and* 
sub-tropical regions of the East, the banged door in the West 
must be thrown open, and tile claims of the Indian agricul- 
tiyrists, miners and traders in Sotrth Africa and America 
«.nd of the Mongoloid peoples of the Central Asiaft steppes 
to take part in the pastoral and agricultural development 
of the Canadian and Alaskan wilds must 'be recognised. 
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The League ofASfations must-Sta d few Internhtiohal 
Justice. —Ii.teYnafV>nal justioe r»ak6i fhesc demands im¬ 
perative, Vut tlie l.tugqi- of Natimn pays scant* attention 
to them. \fn tin* contrary, it proposes h perpetuate the 
economic enslavement of wliole regions an^ the economic 
monopoly of the favoured tracts ol Hie earth : it sd&s the 
sdfeds of future estrangements bcrweeif .the races of rften, 
because, instead oi treating such problems in the*Fghl of a 
scientific humanitana'jism, it tlings to the obsolete, un- 
•scientific attitude of superiority of some races to all others 
and acquiarefs in *tn>ir self-assumed right of exploitation 
of all jfarts of the earth’s surface, whether these be fit en- 
; vironments or not. This favours the idea .that the Eeague 
works for the secret control of world business, and” the. 
dividing up of world territory,—an international intrigue 
woven into a peace treaty by Diplomacy for the exploitation 
of the backward regions of the earth. There are to-day no 
other serious hindrances to a right perception and adjust¬ 
ment of international issues by the League of Nations than 
.the haze of chauvinistic bias and cultural or colour repug¬ 
nance, which lead to r. dal* discriminatory ‘treatment in 
international intercourse ; and the blind instincts of appro : 
priation and possession which.exploit a dominant political 
position for securing cconorrfic monopolies and privileges, 
overriding the interests and rights of. less organised peoples 
aiyd cultures and of weaker political units, thus upsetting 
the world-equilibrhfm which it is the duty of a scientific 
civilisation to_ establish and maiAtain. 




PART .II. 

Chapter xiv. 

'APPLIED ECONOMICS IN THE IIGHJ OF COMPARA¬ 
TIVE,, SfcOIOLOfrSV GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

Sociology and Economics as DynamicjSciences. 4 — The 

study of economic regions, wc believe, has established"tha\ 
there are developed different types of social structure and 
economic organisation according to different cultural char¬ 
acteristics and regional conditions. Indeed, wc are not to 
conceive of social and economic evolution as a linear and 
unitary process, but must admit divers and divergent lines 
,of evolution. The conception is gaining ground that the 
study of the trend of Westernhnd Eastern civilisation cannot 
be reduced to a simple and single narrative : the differenrt 
and successive types of hum^n achievement, followed in 
a variety of directions whefc the line of least resistance 
leads, should be systematically analysed and classified, on 
tlje basis of comparative; and historical treatment, to lay the 
foundation of any Sound theories of social evolution. This 
means that sociology and economics have to be treated 
afresh from an'e^tended, genetic and comparative stand¬ 
point. Sociology'and economics should no longer be statical- 
sciences dealing wi£h clearly-defined and silffple forces 
which work within the rigid, barriers of crystallised institu- 
-itisssvPtid approximate conventional norms %nd standards, 
but be\j*egarded as dynamical sciences dealing with complex 
social forces whiefy are in ceaseless inter-action, and, which 
are building multiform types and ideals in progressive adapta¬ 
tion to different environment^. Each of these sciences should 
therefore be not merely a science of norms and categories 
but also and ultimately of life-values and ideals, and this 
185 
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with reference to the frend and broad n; 'vement of world 
hist'dry as well as to i‘ gicnal needs or tl c needs of adapta¬ 
tion to paiticular geographical and historical conditions. 

Need ol Comparative and Regional Study of Econo¬ 
mics. —There is no doubt that the East has preserved certain 
vital values and developed certain synthetic and communal 
instincts which differentiate—as specific types of variations 
within die same genus of a common humanity- the funda¬ 
mental categories, postulates and structures of human society 
in general; and the time has now come for a bio-sociological 
study of inter-racLl claims and conflicts as wd! as of the 
ideal ends and values pursued by different races in the differ¬ 
ent geographical ".ones of culture. For this study of types 
nndTultural units an investigation of their genetic conditions 
and causes, of the biological and sociological forces at work 
which have shaped and governed the rise and development 
of different nices into historical cultures or nationalities, is 
essential. And this has not only a theoretical but also a 
momentous practical significance. Such a comparative 
and regional study will be an indispensable guide in the 
coming reconstruction of the foundations of civilisation. 
For the post-war task of reconstruction in the West is 
bound to be more momentous than has ever been attempted 
in the past, and in this task, as we have already seen in 
our survey of the march of social and economic progress, 
the principles held ir solution in Eastern social groupings and 
organisations and the communal instincts which are their 
primum mobile will furnisa fruitful suggestions and lessons 
especially in the direction of the formation and development 
—of intermediary social groups and communal bodies, which 
will serve to show the way to peace and concord amidst the 
deafening clash and conflict of. the forces of individualism 
on the one hahd and of state-absolutism on the otkLr.*'" -- 

Errors due to Narrow Outlook.— Unfortuhathly the 
genetic (and necessarily bio-sociological) point of view which 
is the method of science is not being applied to the study 
cf civilisation. There is, first, a tendency to believe in 
statical, rigid, and immobile racial types, European and 
Asiatic, instead of dynamical entities which they are, plastic, 
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fluent and growirA Secondly^ the sJ .bboieths and’watch- 
words derived from\he social prog^es^a^d civilisation of ,he’ 
West are crudely and jyechanicaHy applied to*the inttfr- 
pretation &*tho Social ^vfilution, <>f the ,Eastern peoples. 
The synthetic vu w of race demands that tjre ensemble of 
sociological foires at work which shape and govern different 
c ihnic cultures should eadh be referred to.its own system find 
configuration, its own centre and point of origin. Tn yTihould 
not be put, so to speajc, in a Wocrustean bed or a-Chinese 
•bandage by artificially conforming them to one and the same 
pattern cjf,«co«ial notnrs and categories, whether that pattern 
is Western or Eastern. Culture docs, not grow within a 
charmed circle, or recite an exclusive mantra For the? vari¬ 
ous ethnic cultures which arc yet living are mobile, fluent,, 
growing, with their energies not exhausted but still renewed, 
and super-imposing layer upon layer, as the earth, their 
scene, still subject to the primal forces that have built up 
the bed-rocks in their sequence and distribution. 

The want of due recognition of this fact has been a fruit¬ 
ful source of error in the world’s judgments of value and 
validity with regard to s< dal and economic institutions and 
forms. *'For instance, in the field of economics there is £ 
prevailing tendency among Western economists *and socio¬ 
logists to judge the communal habits of India, and the deep 
and silent, working forces of our ancient communal jnstitu- 
tigns, according to thv standards deri'*ed from their own 
civilisation, and to Assume that communistic attd collectiv- 
istic instincts^have in the history* of mankind marked only 
the Seginniftgs of social evolution, that these have now out¬ 
grown their uses and that- degeneration must attend all 
latter-day attempts at a constructive commapalism. A twin 
error akin to this is that implied in the coifventional and 
vuiliid al theory of progress from status to cdhtract or from 
custom’•to’* competition. These theories haye to be recast 
in the light of an extended gehetid and comparative-study 
of institutions. Universal laws of social evolution will no 
doubt be the goal of such studies, hut these laws will cbmi 
as a sequel to the intermediate and*subsidiary generalisations, 
multiform formrflae, which will be based on and applicable 
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to, diverse geographic.il and social environments and which 
'wilficmbody the univ'grsai in diverse foe,ns 6f the concrete 
and the recti. An adequate and comprehensive analysis of dif¬ 
ferent cultural regions can interpret them *much' Better than 
the current intermediate generalisations which have ignored 
the social values and types of organisation other than those 
which underlie the Greek and Teutonic schemes of culture and 
will be mn aid and incentive to new departures in economic 
and social experimentation in the EasJ and West alike. The 
conflicting claims, of rival cultures can be harmonised only 
from the point of Vew of genetic sociology and. economics. 

Indian School of Economics.— Following this view of 
race, racial typea.and developments, I proceed to define the 
.type and ideal of the Indian economic organisation, repre¬ 
senting as it docs a distinctive order of economic conditions 
and values, and to enunciate the scope and method of an 
independent school of Indian economics. This will not only 
help in the solution of Indian economic problems but also 
contribute towards the formulation of a universal system of 
economics. The principles of economics which Western, 
economists have given us arc only partially true, being based 
6n insufficient analysis. No doubt they seek to explain 
away their inapplicability to,particular regions and races in 
particular stages of economic evolution by their hypotheses 
of econpmic friction, ofthe unsurmoun table barriers.of custom 
and of uneconomic tor extra-economic standards. But they 
miss the real meaning and character of what they call customs 
and uneconomic or extra-economic standards. These, as we 
have seen in chapter VII, are in rcalitydhe expressions of 
-the instincts, dispositions ahd schemes ot value which in 
progressive adaptation to the physical and traditive environ¬ 
ment build up'the economic order and type both in structure 
and in function. And it is these also which constifoccriww 
internal as well as the external conditions in which ive must 
seek the explanation ot the characteristic phenomena of 
consumption, production, distribution and exchange, and 
die*connected formulae, curves and constants. 

India cannot be Reconstructed by Western Econo- 
tnics.— But regional economics, as we have said, has more 
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thftp theoretical merely scientific In crest. In its applica¬ 
tions it will builcf \p econ’omiC experi nents which will b xve- 
for theii* pbjecb the reconstruction 0* the particular regjpn 
in harmonynvith.it‘s cultnnal physiognomy and its uigani’scd 
scheme of life-values. Experimental constructions afnd 
regionalism will thus develop side by r sicE in a’ new ecg«omics 
of values, which wijl this rise fnto.-ih'- experimental stage 
and will no longer be satisfied with the fixed and. formal 
caj,egdries, norms and standards of abstract-inductive 

• economics. Social progress cannot be achieved by the 
substitution ^of 011c yltimate ideal or structural basis for 
another'! The superstructure must be Jtuilt on the bed-rock 

• of the social structure of a race. Thus India’s economic pro¬ 
gress will be found to lie not through the unregulated competi¬ 
tion and individualism of the West, but through a modified 
and well-developed scheme of communalism in line with 
the socio-economic traditions of the past. The Eastern 
social structure in its stratification has been built up by a 
rich native endowment of communal instincts, and accord- 
ingly individualistic contract and competition cannot serve 
as the lSver wherewith to raisi her economic system irom the 
present level of stagnation.(44) Her economic evolution 
will be easier and more successful by following the lines 
of a modified and ethical competition and a communalistic 
justice instead of unregulated individualism and monopo¬ 
listic appropriation. The course.of India’s economic advance 
in the near future will be marked by a communal control 
of industry, a co-operative commonwealth growing ulti¬ 
mately int* national dimensions out of the union of self- 
governing village* commurytios, guilds and workshops in 
which communal solidarity will lend grace to th€ economic 
motive, individual creativenqss will raise woijv into art, atTd 

-*arV-consumption will assure an equitable»distribution of 
well-bt|ng» and culture. 

Fallacious Judgments of Indian Communalism.— 

But here we must sound a note of warning. Every system 
of life has its accompanying phenomena of disease and der'ay 
when and where it breaks down«under internal or external 
strain, and, just*as eveiy virtue has its characteristic fault. 
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communalism in lno^a has had its own^hares of risks^^nd 
m-srhanccs. But it ,;ill be .wrong to 'upon,the peculiar 

and distinctive pathology of any organism as characteristic 
of its normal and healthy condit-on." Tnis. blunder has been 
usually perpetrated by Intlologists under a haze of misunder¬ 
standing, and chauvinistic bias. The special danger of the 
pluralistic type of communalism in Indyi Ins been' iv r ofolci. 
Rigid mclastic groups exclusive of one another, and mechani¬ 
cal customs for maintaining the grou F life which rcdjice 
individual initiative 'to a blind instinctive response, are 
the morbid and degenerate tendencies which in India are 
especially liable to break out under the pressure of alien 
intrus’ons and inroads from without, as well as under the 
handicap of too" many heterogeneous stocks and congeries 
of stocks the assimilation of which is the sphinx riddle pro¬ 
posed to India’s civilisation and culture. A failure to under¬ 
stand the real nature of these defects and their origin has 
led to many a pretentious estimate of that civilisation 
which in reality is but the fashion of race superiority and 
cultural repugnance sporting in the guise of historical 
judgment ard philosophical smvey. Some hold with 
Jispinas that the concentration of the family in Imjia has 
been injurious to the interests of the communal life. Others 
following in the wake of M/Senart view the institution of 
caste as a crystallised structure which in its elaboration has 
shunted on India’s social history to a wrong line "inasmuch 
as it has prevented the growth oE states and nationalities 
as organs of the larger life pf the people. One anthropologist 
in a jocose vein would propose a dichotomy of man and would 
label the Indian people as a variety of the'” homo dissidens ” 
which form one-half of the dichotomy. Even a prophet who 
.brings a message of peace and good-will between the East 
and the West discovers after a hasty tour round th e |l ' 1, <y l^ u 
that East is West and West is East, but that fnya docs 
not belong to the system of the world and of time, Deing a 
straggler from beyond the bounds „of time, a lost traveller 
froiji eternity speaking strange accents and cut off from the 
communion of universal humanity. The truth underlying 
fljese criticisms is one of those half-truths which are more 
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delusive than whetfe errors. We har’e ■ heady seen tbpt these 
half-truths bu^din the oharacteristi. symptoms of liyTa'f. 
morbid .liathesgs ar.d not on her healthy functioning. The ’ 
construct!^ principle of IIndia’s organisation of life has bfccn 
neither division nor ilm am, nei her transcendental stupor* 
jror secula it furor, 1 -ithe* - iauiily-ccrtredness flor eccentricity, 
„ieither*rejectioi\ of the world njr its conquest in a scheme 
of devastating progress which like a'triumphant' maich 
drags»a captive w rid in chaips and weeps because there 
are no fresh worlds,to conquer. B:.t Tndkt’s constructive 
principle of social organisation has beet the concord and 
co-oper.hon’ot individuals in the grou*, as well as of indi¬ 
viduals with the larger society or polity in and through the 
group-life under a scheme of communal and cosmic va ,M yr; 

— and the concept of varna-asrama-ilharma, the code 01 
communal duties, however corrupted and engineered by 
close-vested interests in the course of ages, has in its central • 
idea pioposed the subordination of exclusive group-interests 
to the organisation of the dharma or the ideal of man’s full 
and comprehensive life satisfying material as well as spiritual, 
personal as well as social , par+icularist as well a* cosmic wants, 
on the basis of a social •federation securing to each group 
and its members their rights as well as their iluties in a 
universally recognised order,* So far, therefore, as group- 
jealousy or strife, group-separatism, apathy and dissolution, 
caste rigidity, or the noti-me-tangerc spirit, familycentred¬ 
ness or a narrow rusticity, nirvana or fatalism have appeared 
in Indie’s social history—and’ tljey have been resuscitated 
again and again,in new forms owing to India’s political and • 
geographical destiny in the. past - these traits militate 
fundamentally against the soul of India as expressed in 
the bases of her ecorlomic and social life built as it is upsn 
concord and solidarity, ubion and communion, and extended 
and charged by the synthetic vision of a race which seeks 
to conquer Nature through the. Spifit, and the Spirit through 
Nature. The .,oJial and economic expeiimwter must 
therefore be on his guard against the risks and tendencies 
to disease and decay to which, the very excellences of a 
pluralistic type,of communalism expose it, but he must 
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T^mild India’s economic *and social fifture An the democratic 

decoration of such grWip-'units and asso/litipns as she has 
eyolvcd ip. her rich ‘anjj multiiorm communal life. (45) The 
course of reform lies for her lieitlrer in'group exclusiveness 
or dissolution nor 1 in the Advent of the economic man or the 
specialised and segmented individual,but, on the'one hand, 
in the incorporation of „moie and ijiore^Of the free, self-con¬ 
scious *life« of the individual into her customary schemes of 
the group-life and the group-ponsciousners, and, on tho-other, 
in developing Irw organs for social solidarity and co-ordi-, 
nation which is oi\the very essence of hep dharma and of her 
polity, based on dharma, and which she must' now .seek to 
expand and enlarge in an extensive social and economic 
federation in the spirit of that cosmic humanism, which 
' must be her message to a world divided between naturalistic 
inhumanism and positivistic humanitarianism. 

Three Stages of Human Progress. In considering the 
foundations of applied economics, we perceive that’ the main 
task of economic constiuction and selection must be carried 
on through the application to social and economic experi¬ 
ments of scientific principles and methods, working, on the' 
data of the internal organisation' of instincts and disposi¬ 
tions and ihe external environmental factors of any given 
situation. And in this connection a general law may be laid 
down as regards the motive force and direction of progress 
in humin history. In surveying the history of that progress 
we find three clearly marked stage!;: c (1) the instinctive 
stage in which instinct is tlj.e driving power, {2) the empirical- 
reflective stage in which empirical rules arc flaiypd from.the 
experience of generations, and (3) the scientific and experi¬ 
mental stage in which the principles established by methods 
of -science are applied to the conscious selection and rational 
organisation of social conduct' and human behaviour. In. 
other words, in the first stage, a race in the stress ^ofponnict 
develops certain customs through the instincts of rkce-pre- 
servation, partly original and partly acquired, which materi¬ 
ally. help them in the adaptation to the natural aijd social 
environments. In the sdcsmd stage, the collective experience 
of, the race gradually crystallises into certain empirical for- 
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mute, norrfis an tu standards', as^ v?rl ( as^types of, social' 
arrangements afidllstitutions. - In the' last stage, whic', . 

the outcome of q, scientific, gehchc ani ’comparative study 
of civilisatnjs, thq empiTicaJ re,ms and standards have‘to 
be criticised, recast an’i dven rcc.^istitutcd in the* light of 
modern social and Uologicabscicncc:.', T he rfgid norp»s and 
standards' will nqw J>e 'rgnsfornred >nto ideals and policies 
for regional and social experiments which will be as Various 
and multiform as ile zones of tmman distribution. 

, Economics Foundod on Life-Values.--,. And here in the 
third or last stage t^e law which we have already formulated 
as regard, the assimilation—on a higher level of synthesis— 
of the third stage to the first holds good as in evcrv«other 
'department of progressive evolution. Accordingly, -he 
application of scientific experiments and methods to social 
selection and organisation by legislation, administration 
and other machinery will be in alliance with the elemental 
building force of instinct and inherited disposition, which 
was the driving'power of the first stage. In other words, in 
our attempts at social reconstruction the primary and 
elemental value of instinct, which at once iurnishes the 
matcrml of life as well as As driving power, should be recog¬ 
nised and utilised, as wc have emphasised in chapter VII, 
for the purposes of race-preser.vation and race-progress. To 
seek to bind man by the authority of abstract formulae 
which arc divorced from life-values and are often in Contra¬ 
vention of the demands Wvital instincts and dispositions has 
been a blunder to which latter-d^y Western social policies 
havo*often b ( een prone. For example, in applied economics 
therepression of tho>population ivstinct in neo-Malthusianism, 
of free individual choice ana variation in state-sochdism and 
collectivism, of national differential capacities, # opportunitie^ 
and interests in the name of *a cosmopolitan iree trade, of 
«idividu)ility and distinction in production and consumption 
for the sake of mechanical efficiency in large-scale production 
with the consequent suppression of arts, handicrafts and 
cottage industries, and of the vital values of agriculture ajid t 
rural economy and the touch with nlthre in the multiplication 
of enormous manufacturing centres and city agglomerations.. 
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,shows. this tendency <fi an hnnatrfral qrvorce between the 
pipmptings of instinci and the lessons offe‘n economic science 
vyhicli takes no heed, of the‘internal psychical constitution 
of man and his social heredity and 'tradition. .Our practical 
schemes' of eugenics, sanitation, ’education, town-building, 
showdhe same unfortunate tendency which needs to be cor¬ 
rected in order that they may contribute effectively and in¬ 
telligently to the betterment of the race. (46) 1 lore it is inter¬ 

esting to note that the Indian civilisation in its social?ethical 
and even spiritual institutions and constructions gave full 
recognition to thy primal facts and forces of human instinct 
and human nature? though this has been strangely Misunder¬ 
stood in the current Western travesty of that civilisation, 
«a«d the West will do well to seek a fuller and more intimate 
understanding with the Hindu genius and race-consciousness, 
of the vital value of instinct and man’s kinship with Mother 
Nature as a great constructive force in creative evolution. 
This is the age of scientific concepts and experimental 
methods as applied to all social legislation and administration, 
as well as to political questions, whether national or inter¬ 
national, but science must march hand in hand with nature 
„ and instinct in the world-building processes. 



CHAPTER XV. 


RELATIVITY* IN ECONOMIC THEORY. 

Classier! Economic^ Unworkable.— Up to the middle 
, of the nineteenth century economics held a commnjiding 
position among the social sciences. Its " great laws” w'-rs 
beyond dispute. The public received the teaching of econo- ' 
mics with unquestioning faith. Since then a great change 
has come over the science. A good many people to-day 
think that economics is dead. The change of attitude 
began long ago. Cairncs complained that economics had 
“ ceased to be a subject of fruitful speculation with the edu¬ 
cated public,” and Bagehot found that ‘‘it lios rather dead 
in the public mind,” anu'that “ it no longer matches with 
the most live ideas of people.” Bagehot, alwajis brilliant 
and original, though narrow anjTdogmatic, rightly understood 
the malady, but he aggravated it by his own positive work. 
What the eloquence of a Kuskin and the sarcasm of aCarlyle 
coaid not do in the.nifieteenth century is done to-day in a 
single night’s lecture by a half-ecluqfited hysterical socialist, so 
muejp shaken has.becn the confidence of the public in economic 
theories. • The Austrian economists, and the economists of 
England and America?who re-formulated economis theories 
during the last generation, could not recover for economics 
its lost prestige. The fact is, that, while all the^ocial sciences 
iiave given up their old dogmas and outworn creeds, econo¬ 
mics has shown a more or less perfect indifference to the 
leading ideas of pifigress which now govern the world. In 
a sense economics has still a metaphysics of natural liberty 
and unchanging law, and a cult of tlfe plutonic absolute and 
mechanical efficiency which stands opposed to the higher. 
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bfc-values as web as to functional growth and development. 

• FiSi 4 be it from me ' o underrate the '? abstract-deductive 
economics- ” Ricarde-and Mill, W-Jras and >Von Wifcser, Pro¬ 
fessor Clark and Professor Marshall have developed with 
gfcat success the economic concepts and categories. The 
neo-dessical school is applying n'iatheinatical conceptions 
with graphic treatment. ’But a-good'deal more is-yet to 
be dctoe. Some fields have been left untouched ; while the 
conceptions of physics Ino-'e not come under the dcen of 
economists at all Even if we grant that the classical schools 
old and new, have determined the economic categories with 
some preciseness i-nd exactitude, they have given us, so 
to speak, only *he metals and a few acids and salts. The 
apparatus for making experiments we have yet to make. 
They have failed hopelessly in the task of setting up a theo¬ 
retic constitution of the science or the working apparatus 
for handling actual economic problems. And, in addition, 
they have spread a widespread distrust in the metals and 
salts. We have already described the influences that show 
us why the scheme of thought so carefully and skilfully 
elaborated by the older economists is unworkable'. Func- 
•tional versus associationist psychology, evolutionary versus 
hedonistic ethics, the very names will show the wide con¬ 
trasts between the new attitude and the old. 'flic difference 
between the modern notion of development and the older 
notion of stability is fundamental. Economic forces can no 
longer be regarded as approximating a norm as in Ricardo’s 
economics, or working th eir way to a position of equilibrium 
as in Professor Marshall’s : nor can economic institutions be 
judged according to a conventional standard. Economic 
forces and institutions can no more be schematised than life 
itself. They are the result of the accumulation and develop¬ 
ment of complex instincts, dispositions, and forces wasting, 


not always on a rationalised plan, but sometimes haphazardly 
and by accidents in adaptation to the environment which 


is constantly modifying and being modified by those 
forces. Evolution, the origin, variation and survival of 
habits and organisations'which determine economic institu¬ 


tions, ought to be the centre of interest, and not the present 
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ecoasmic institutions, idealised as something “ normal,’* 
“ definitive,” or*' fitted.” The jjsyc\)olcj-v,of ideals is also not 
to be igndnjd. Society is^vmething me re than an f>rgan:soi. 
It is teleologi 5 ally p-ogtor^ive. Biology and-social and race 
psychology, the study of geographic, social ;jnd anthropo¬ 
logical origins, have achieve!! important results whieft are 
applicabfc, as we haVe seen, towards t’<; interpretation* of 
economic movements, the solution of the complex difficulties 
of the present and me organisation of the formative forces 
*>f the future. This ne'cessitates a radical change from the 
mechanical concept *of,society, with its clearly defined and 
simple forces approximating a conventional standard, to an 
organic and dynamic conception of society, .with its coihplex 
forces in ceaseless interaction and development, and ever 
transformed into ideals, in adaptation to the environment. 
This is a change from the economics of norms to the econo¬ 
mics of life-values. 

Three Stages of Scientific Development.— In the 

development of* any science there arc three clearly-marked 
stages. In the initial stage a science collects and classifies 
facts, anfl this more 01 less in an empirical fashion. Then 
the science begins to construct theories and hypotheses,' 
certain norms or standards, whiqh interlink and binfl together 
the observed facts. In the flexl stage, which, is the last 
and most fruitful, experimental methods and quantitative 
analysis are applied ; a;s results of experiments the norms 
or hypotheses are modified, even restated and reconstituted. 
The line' of development is the’same in the mechanical 
as villas in*lhe Social sciences." But in the social scipnces, 
experiments are difficult and the results difficult to measure, 
because here a new factor operates : the elements react upon 
the apparatus and modify the experiment altogether. 
Institutions which are the apparatus of sockfl. life are also 
in process ®f change. Again, in the sociological sciences, 
which de'al with the, data of life, fatts and norms serw? for 
the determination of values, and science accordingly is 
lifted to a higher plane as a sciencp of values, not merely 
of norms or of facts as in the previous stages. Experi¬ 
ments in the social sciences must be modified and regulated 
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. the scheme of ( life'values, and rripst not disregard 
’ regional needs or t c, e needs of adaptation to particular 
historic aiid geographical environments, for this adaptation 
is of the very essence of value. ' The science of Economics 
has not developed beyori'd the stage of the classification of 
facts'snd the enunciation of norms. Economics should now 
rise to the experiratathl stage, and this will only be possible 
when the accumulated data of facts and norms arc subjected 
to valuation. Experimental constructions and lcgiona’.ism 
will thus develop side by side in the economics of values. 
Economics following the lessons and .xfferiences r 'f all social 
and even biological sciences should take up definitely the 
\vork* of regional survey and reconstruction. The progress 
of the science demands that economics should address itself 
to a careful regional survey, geographical, economic and 
anthropological, with the specific object of economic recon¬ 
struction, and find not abstract theories and hypotheses 
which ignore economic difficulties, but concrete, solutions 
for the ‘ storm and stress ’ of the present economic situa¬ 
tion. Modern science has a concrete knowledge of things 
to provide, and a concrete experiment to perform. We have 
*to judge economics according to this standard. Like che¬ 
mistry, economics should '‘nunciate principles based on 
experiments or indicate the "results of experiments, under 
certain specific and wdl-defined conditions. Tt should define 
the programme of economic progress, taking into full con¬ 
sideration all the conditions of social well-being and culture 
under the given historical and social environment. But 
modern economists are still busy with their abstract Hypo¬ 
theses, norms and standards, and jucjgc economic forces and 
institutions according to them. The centre of interest is 
"not life and i‘;s developments.-but theories and abstractions, 
axioms and postulates supposed to be inviolable and universal 
towards which economic forces are regarded as “hammering 
their-way. In the controversies which raged for a long time 
^bout the nature of economic lairs, the battle has indeed 
•beta won on the side of relativity, but only nominally. 
Most economists are now willing to concede that the 
Economic laws regarding the determination of the wealth 
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of •individuals ar^ not universally true, 'i'hey admit that 
the causes vhith make individuals ri h. or poor vary with 1 
the laws, customs and yvtitution 1 - which are establish-^ in 
the industrial society to which they belong But at tlie same 
time they .urge that with regard to the wealth of mankind 
and of nations, the generalisations of p. litical economy are 
universally true. I'hey concede relative/ when they discuss 
the wealth of individuals, but urge inviolability when they 
deal with the weahn of nations and of mankind. 

• Changes in Western Economic Concepts. —The 
governing principles ?,nd aims of individuals and societies 
of Western Europe alone have hithei to been considered 
while discussing the limitations of econonvc.laws. This has 
been only a partial insight. The East has hitherto taken 
no part in the formulation of economic theories. The two 
most important institutions as regards the material welfare of 
individuals in the Western world are private property and 
the state. As regards the former it is coming to be more and 
more recognised that the Roman civilisation has given a 
.false and an exaggerated emphasis on individual rights which 
have assumed a more or Ass aggressive character. Already 
in the West we see a new code of private property springing 
up in which private rights aye clearly held subservient to 
those of the community. * 

.As regards the slate ihe/Ineco-Roman influence, strength¬ 
ened by the historical fpet of a ceaseless rivalry and hostility 
among the differentiations, led to an exaggerated emphasis 
of the rights and powers of the Mate. Already there had 
been a strong iftovement towards the protection of indi¬ 
vidual rights, both political and economic, and^ towards 
voluntary co-operation as against state-socialism, coercion 
and exploitation, when th ; s nascent tendency suddenly 
received a violent rebuff from the war. • 

Relativity in Life Implies Relativity in Economics.— 
As the conception <-yf private rights,'or of the principle■•, aims 
and limits of individual and state action, has changed, there 
have been corresponding changes in Jthe concrete background 
upon which Western economists iaave based their theories. 
New economies have grown up. 
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\,‘The conception of wealth, again, among different nations 
•is not absolute. Race-psychologies differ, and with different 
race-psychologies aris, s a differei .cc in dominant instincts 
and social values, and in the relative .estimate vf economic 
goods and the wants they satisfy. Among different peoples 
there are differences in the relative emphasis of the primary 
and secondary wafffs, personal and non personal wants, 
physical, intellectual and spiritual wants. R.uskin drew 
the famous distinction betv.een Wealth and “ Illth/' <A 11 
wealth is not socially useful. This brings into prominence 
the importance of the uses and expenditure of wealth as 
an important consideration in economics. As these vary 
according to age ,and country, the relativity of economics is 
ftruher emphasised. No economic institution or economic 
force is indeed fixed. The content of private property and 
the functions of the state have varied from age to age. 
The concept of wants and the estimate of goods have also 
been different in different epochs among different peoples. 
For life implies variety. 

Neither the subjective nor the objective conditions of 
different societies are identical. The initial causes 01 society 
are physical. Differences in external conditions thus initiate 
differences in the economic structure. Association develops 
the conscious individual and the conscious society. There 
is a conscious adaptafion of social wants, and this vari.es 
according to physical conditions, historical antecedents and 
racial characteristics. Relations and activities are valued 
differently, different choices are made, different policies are 
devised and different institutions established. The economic 
structure in a particular age or country hSs, indeed, nothing 
definitive' about it. Institutions are always regarded as 
a r part of the conventional apparatus of society. They are 
still in the making, therefore, and always will be ; and they 
are not accounted for by representing them as. functions 
in an grderly and rationalised scheme of [hings. An econo¬ 
mics which regards institutions as definitive and the theories 
J>ased on them as inviolable is essentially unsound... 

The New Economics,'Comparative and Regional.— 
Property, competition, the price structure, the scheme of 
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arrangements known as the wage syslei.i, th,e social stratifica¬ 
tion, refuse to %e standardised^ ( lltural anthropology 
exhibits a, variety of law making, of ollcctivc action and* of 
social arraifgenwnts. , Ev»n in the same cultural region 
changes arc going on constantly*within them, while their’ 
relations to other iningS art; also changing, though.there is 
such a'tiling as institute mal and oalt yal standardisation. 
If this is true of particular institutions, it is likewise true 
of the’eomplex of institutions which make up the - conomic 
• order. The baffling arid complicated affair called industrial¬ 
ism, for instance, is % a recent product in human history, 
having its origin within a very brief period in a particular 
environment, geographical and social. »Accordingly the 
economic order is to be regarded not as a closed system but 
as an ensemble of tendencies, some dominant, some moving 
slowly, others seeming immutable. Both economic statics 
and economic dynamics alike deal with physically distinct 
substances ; both alike reduce their problems to mechanical 
formulas; both have their conventional norms, and both 
find solution in equilibria, stable or unstable. Formulae are 
found irt terms of which eoonulnic values are reduced to pccu- 
niaiy measures. The value theory, which is derived Iron, 
the classical doctrine of the organisation of indflstry upon 
the principle of free competition, has, indeed, a■, little right 
to the dignity of an “ economic theory ” as the theory of 
money or of accounting in the. East. ,Even in tBe West 
there is to-day a * reaction against “ a highly selective 
and highly partial ” theory in which the broader social 
aspfccts of valte are neglected ®id the materials of price 
economics are seietted not,wiih reference to furnishing an 
open-minded interpretation of the business system with 
reference to the movements,that are afoot jp the present 
era of reconstruction, hut with reference to «their capacity 
for fittinginto a quantitative, deductive scheme of thought 
—a logical, closed system. To-day economics takes rparket 
values as a gauge of so«ial purposes and desires* and pre¬ 
sents a ^et of finished doctrines‘and quantitative l'vvs,. 

» ' 

1 J. M. Clark, “ Economic Theory in an Era of Social Adjustment"-^ 
American Economic Review, March, 1919. 
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Economics will mow have to interpret the social values 
'■which market value,distort‘d or ignores- and, to explain 
in-this light the discrepancies between market value and 
the more comprehensive scheme of social -’values, be¬ 
tween competitive efficiency and social or national well¬ 
being." .Economics'will now contain more of qualitative 
analysis than of quantitative ; it -will furnish the student 
with tHols of thought rather than with the finished pro¬ 
duct ; with knowledge of the general features of the insti¬ 
tutions he is studying, and with principles of. a widely 
varying sort embodied in diverse institutions and ideals 
in different cultural regions and environments. In the 
institutional approach to economic theory the significance 
„oi the comparative and regional outlook can hardly be 
over-estimated. 

History of Western Economics—the Physiocrats.— 

Not merely are social institutions relative in their character 
but social speculations as well. Social and economic condi¬ 
tions and the general intellectual outlook of an age or country 
regulate social and economic thought. This can easily be 
demonstrated’by a brief survey of the history of economics 
in the West. To the physiocrats belongs the credit of having 
attempted the first great synthesis in economics in the West. 
The economy of the physiocrats was a product of the econo¬ 
mic conditions of France at their»time. Industry was in. a 
condition so primitive that, there was little surplus left to 
producers after their expenses of production were paid. 
Under such conditions it was easy to look upon the services 
of. the manufacturer and-trader as unproductive, securing 
their profits not fiom what they produce but from the 
surplus of the former. Nature came to be regarded as 
the source oL the surplus of society and her aid was 
regarded as necessary to get a net product in a country 
where the struggle for living was as severe then as it is 
now. , • r 

The physiocrats also lived in a country and in an age 
whose thinkers devoted themselves to the study of material 
forces, and even conceived the laws of subjective association 
after the analogy of physical laws. Thus it was natural 
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that they forme^J an economics modelled*after the'phvs’eal 

sciences. * . , % 

Adam* Smith’s Subjective Economics.— Adam Sirlith 
belonged Po a Count* - ) wlicre the menial rather than the < 
physical science-, were brought iftlo prominence by a host 
o£ thinkers and investigators. Thus he depended upon 
subjective laws. He l.accd the influence of sclf-infnrcst 
in the various forms of economic activity and tour i chat the 
causes which increase wealth are subjective in their nature. 
Labour, he said, is the cause of value. He devoted his 
attention chiefly ttfthc processes of production and exchange. 
The problems of distribution did not arise in his mind, for 
the industrial world had not as yet experienced the conflict 
of classes and social unrest. Moreover, he was overpowered 
b)' a belief in the invisible providence and the beneficence 
of nature, the phile sophical doctrine of his time—and he was 
led to understand that the promotion of self-interest was 
the promotion of the welfare of society- the ground for 
laissez-faire in England for several decades. In the Theory of 
Exchange, Adam Smith preached the same doctrine. Eng¬ 
land had developed her manufactures while other countries 
could'not boast of any ; she occupied a central geographical 
position forming as it were a link between the old world and 
the new world that had just Begun to exploit the vast natural 
resources,hitherto unutilised. England had also a mercantile 
pjarine of which she ,'"as proud. It fvas the self-interest 
of England to adojrt free trade. The self-interest of Eng¬ 
land was the jnterest of mankind. The wealth of England 
was the Wealth’of Nations ! All these through the invisible 
hand of a beneficent providence. , 

The British commercial imperialism of the epoch wjs 
logically and inevitably connected with iihc rise of the 
Smithian economics as the result of the ?amc economic 
and political forces then operative in the e xpansion of the 
British Empire in Tndia. The English radicalisrmrf Cobden 
and Bright had the sdme origin. In that epoch men of 
wealth‘and leaders of industry ayd commerce attained - and 
maintained a dominant influence both in economic and 
political life. Ifidced, the bourgeoise political economy tif 
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Rlcardo'with its huppy-go-lucky optimism was a triumphant 
expression of the spirit of ihe industrial re -/ohit’on with its 
revolutionising effects -on the movements of labour and 
capital, on markets and the stock exchange, as they were 
seen by a stolid English banker who took but slight notice 
of the fjr-reaching changes in social economy. 

Geripan Historical Economics.—Tne reaction against 
the ideas of the Smithian-Ricardian school was seen in 
Germany, It yeas Roschcr who started the movement t of 
reaction. Reacting from the excessive a priorism of English 
political economy, stimulated by the.exumple of the new 
historical jurisprudence, and inspired by the Hegelian notion 
of development,. Roscher set out to reorganise economics 
pn a broader basis. He aspired to make of economics a 
philosophy of history whose special function should be to 
discover the laws of cultural development in their economic 
aspects. The movement from the beginning had an ethical 
as well as an historical or national import. Roscher recognised 
only national economics, holding that each people and each 
age has its own peculiar economy. Hildebrand said that 
Adam Smith, like the mercantilists and physiocrats before 
him, erred in trying to construct an economy which'would 
apply to air times and places. . “ The cosmopolitan character 
of the Smithian school is not to be sought in the denial of 
the existence of states, but rather jn the fact that it applies 
its doctrines to all .states and peoples equally, considering 
the state only according to jts external boundaries—as a 
mere fragment of the whok mass of humanity, and ascribes 
the. same validity to its laws everywhere. ’’ r Knies emphasised 
that the truth of all theories which have their foundation 
in empirical life rests upon concrete, hypotheses. Rela¬ 
tivity in the validity of their conclusions or judgment is a 
necessary resuk of the circumstance that these hypotheses 
do not remain identical, nor occur constantly inrall times, 
places ,and circumstances (Haney). 

The German historical school saw that society and not the 
©dividual is the centre pf economic activity and thaft econo¬ 
mic efficiency depends more largely upon the organisation of 
society than upon the material environment. They empha- 
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sijcjl the study of man and* society instead of the-naturAl 
and objective conditions. ’ In the investigation of subjective 
conditions they began wi h society r:i'fierthanth»ihdiv ; dual. 
Schaffle, A^fcms, AV agger and Seim loller have all ended voured 
to show that civilisation depentjp upon the perception" of* 
the individual that hr; is*not are end unto him^etf, but 
nerely’a memb-t <Jf tie commtmity. Jhe doctrine. of» the 
promotion of self-interest, the kernel of lIic classical political 
eepnotny, has thus been repu diated. Schmoller has indi- 
• cated the progress and deepening of economics as com¬ 
pared with the olfler historical school which was the first 
to oppose the Ricardian idea of a const mt and normal form 
of industrial organisation superior to the limitations M time 
and space. This he said was only a partial insight. The 
whole nature of industry is comprehended only when it is 
recognised that the external natural technical facts of econo¬ 
mic development are highly important, but not the only 
decisive conditions for the form of industrial organisation. 
Custom and laV always co-operate so that industry is al¬ 
ways a product of the co-operation of natural and societary 
causes, • moral ideas and iuhals. German Jconomics not 
only called itself German national economy and was opposed 
to the cosmopolitan political economy developed by Adam 
Smith and Ricardo, but its ssopc was much lar; er and wider 
than what was assigned tt> it as the theory of the economic 
relationship of man by the founders an the othef side of 
the North Sea. It»became a jeience of society. What had 
been in the forties an economic, interpretation of history 
amongst the Slder school of hiitowcal economists became, >n' 
the seventies a sociological interpretation in the hands of 
the new school. Economics included much more than the 
theory of value, and covcred^hc whole field (jf the theory of 
institutions, more specifically the theory of She factors that 
have shaped the successive phases that make up the life- 
histoiy.of these institutions and the outcome in the present 
situation. » 

German Economics.—The opposition of the Germa? 
historical economists to the English political and economic 
ideas was due to the rising national sentiment in Germany. ‘ 
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They all rallied at tisinarck’s patriotic call and opposed 
«very social movement which? had an English, origin. Their 
ccpnpmics, was national and exclusive. Its" scope was 
different, as also its ideals. Gcrrpan economics was coloured 
■ by political ideas and by the sentiment of antagonism to 
anything that was Engksh. And ret economics is a sub¬ 
ject, that is essentially English >n its origin. It js fer 
this reason that when Karl Marx Germanised the. classical 
English concept of profits ;yid gave it a new mime, surplus 
value, he was heard, but the concept of profits which had 
fully developed in the hands of Ricardo and Mill had no 
meaning and significance there. German exclusiveness, 
German hatred j of anything foreign, are nowhere better 
displayed than in the development and reconstruction of 
economic theories, and in the socio-political ideas infused 
into their economic literature. 

Modern Problems v. Abstract Economics. -Above 
all, new and complicated problems of economic life have 
arisen which have altered the older methods of abstract 
reasoning. The problem of labour has become acute and 
this must be-solved. It cam-.-ot be solved by an abstract 
•theory of economic relationships. The sense of injustice has 
been aroused, misery and exploitation have been emphasised, 
passions and feelings have come to play apart in economics, 
and people have begun to consider economic relationships 
and activities fronythc bias of class conflict as well as from 
a new ethical standpoint. Altogether ; t was a new angle 
of vision. It was thus emphasised by Professor Schmoller 
m his remarkable Eisenbech. address to the. socialists of ..the 
chair. “ The marked division of classes,fin the midst of 
existing sbeiety, the open war between masters and workmen, 
between owners and proletarians, and the danger still 
distant but threatening the future of social revolution, 
have for some years caused doubts to arise as tcj the truth 
and definitive triumph .of the economic doctrine; repre¬ 
sented by thy congress of economjsts. On all sides it is 
4 gue,stioned whether absolute‘freedom of labour |nd the 
complete abolition of the antiquated relations of the 
-■ middle ages will bring about that happy situation which 
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the t believers in laisssz-fairt (the Manchester schoel) hd-fe 
so enthusiastically predicted. We do not wish, out o' 
respect for abstract pr’nciples, to tllow the racist crying 
abuses to become dairy \yrrse ot to permit the so-called 
freedom of contract to end in ,the actual exploitation’of’ 

the labourer." • 8 • 

# 

We have already d'-cribed ‘the distinctive features of 
the economic situation in Ameiica, giving birth’to distinc¬ 
tive economic thee; ies. Recently the evils oi a meat dis- 
, parity of wealth, emphasised by the political importance 
of financial rings a,nd syndicates that arc coming to exercise 
greater and greater control over the business of production 
through the organisation of trusts and coifibines, h rve en¬ 
couraged socialistic ideas to a considerable extent. TW 
fessor Scligman’s Principles of Economics is Marxism 
Americanised and has exercised as great an influence 
in America as Das Kapital had exercised in Germany. 
It is said that all American thinkers are socialistic now. 
In the speeches of the American radicals at the present 
day we find the same doctrines of revolutionary economics 
that we find in Karl Harx*—the same doctrines of class 
struggle, and of the increasing concentration of industry, 
as well as the same catastrophe theory. Only,* instead of 
“ capital ” wc hear of “ the power of the millionaire.” 
And these doctrines are, arousing emotions, because the 
outstanding industrial features of modern America are the 
instability of modarn* industry, and the dangers of con¬ 
centrated production. > 

This brief dhd rapid historical survey is enough to show 
that the? science of economic:, is an outgrowth of econo¬ 
mic conditions, social facts, and ethical forces. * Hitherto 
economic theories have been enunciated though they 
depended solely on physical and psychological conditions 
of a certain type or “ stereotype," and hence they have 
been 2 flowed with an absolute and inviolable character. 
Such a conception is gssentially wrong, for it*‘does not 
recognise the relation between economic theory and. ting 
age, region or race in which it has had its origin. Thus 
what owes, for instance, its development to the particular 
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dsnditicns of industrial life, to class struggle and to the 
‘inharmonious play of politicaPand social forces in a particular 
age or region, is put’ forward in thc> West as though it were 
a necessary and inseparable element of numan mature. 



.CHAPTER.XVI. 

THE INDIAN SCHEME OF DISTRIBUTION CON- 
* , TOASTED WITH THE WESTERN: • TIE. COM¬ 
MUNAL group And the class. 

• 

Economics of the Landlord Slaverj..Economic theo- 

.’ies and institutions of a particular nation or»agc arc aAvays 
Rased on some theory as regards progress of society as a 
whole. The exploitation of natural resources always leaves 
a surplus of wealth 1o society after a return for the subjec¬ 
tive costs of production. In a progressive society each 
individual jalays that role in production for which he is 
naturally fitted f moreover, his economic activity is such 
that leads to the full development of his personality. A 
progressive society by mating laws, customs and insti¬ 
tutions *lso distributes the surplus wealth in a way sub¬ 
servient to the best interests of the progressive elelnents of 
society. In classic Greece, slavoiy was the dominant 
factor in production. The. philosophers defended .- lavery 
as a natural institution and foijnd nothing wrong' in it. 

In file Southern state* of America, property in slaves was at 
one time considered economically advantageous and morally 
defensible. T he more slaves, thfc More wealth and ease for. 
the land-dwncr and the grpaldr stimulus to agricultural 
enterprise in classic Greece and the Southern states, where_ 
cultivation was arduous, but with an adequeyle supply of 
labour, profitable. * 

Economics of the Trader- Protection.—But the 
land-owners soon become a separate class m society and 
ceased to be enterprising and progressive. They reap, 
where thay do not sow, and when copimerce and manuf-o- < 
ture have to be encouraged, the traders and manufacturers 
clamour for the land-tax, and demand that the net product 1 • 
209 p 
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'from land should be enjoyecl collectively. The landlord- 
economics is supplanted by the producer- and trader- 
economics, and fiiifls its appi'opri’te apostles in the 
physiocrats and Adam Smith. 'The working-ift-an was over¬ 
burdened with new taxes and feudal dues. Industries were 
crippled by the regulltions which absolutism had adopted 
from the corporations of the n.iddle ages. Thus a hew 
theory of productivity was essential. The physiocrats 
declared that the landlords were entirely superfluous, as 
they performed no labour; that if the state should absorb 
the entire rent, and thereby deprive tlr-rn of their means of 
support, society would be just as well oft as it was before. 
Their theory ■ of a natural tax, the impot unique, was 
thoroughly socialistic in its opposition to the landlords. 
This particular thread of their argument was not taken up 
by Adam Smith, but by Ricardo. Adam Smith’s system 
sought to emancipate the producer and the trader on another 
basis, the theory of a natural order, the result of the free 
and spontaneous action of individual interest led by the 
invisible hand of providence which thus secures the highest 
good of the 1 community. Adam Smith also devoted much 
pains to show that the trader is not superfluous,-but is as 
much a 'productive agent as the artisan or the agriculturist. 
His defence of the economic position of the trader will 
thus have a significance in relation to the economy he was 
speaking for. Again, whyn industries have to be established 
in new or backward countries, societ} encourages industrial 
enterprise by a system of protection. While in England 
. the _ protection that existed before 1846‘beuefited exclu¬ 
sively the land-holding interests, the tfif iff in Germany and 
America has been peculiarly favourable to manufactures. 
.The practical politics of Bisijiarck and the business instincts 
of the American Congress follow or lead the economics 
of Frederick List and Carey or Hamilton. . 

Economics of the Consumer Co-operation. —After 
the initial stages of the development of manufactures have 
1 passed, the producer^ becoine a closed body. Large capital 
and large-scale production have special advantages. Capi¬ 
talistic industry ends in monopolies, the exploitation of the 
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laljqjirers and consumers b£ th'> employers. Instead 0* 
Ricardo, Mijl t.l Henry George j taxing land values and' 
distributiijg the surplusSf the landlord collectively, Karl 
Marx analy^s the oppression of capitalistic economy, and 
Rodbertus. and 'Tdal want to iax the excessive profits * 
of manufacturers a- d .‘.he inordinate gains on inter&t for 
rbllecti^e distribution. 'Socialism, etele.ctivism, co-jopftra- 
tion, trad^-unionism and industrial democracy all row arise, 
a*n<J tliby all emphasise the piotcctioi} of the. interests and 
.well-being, of tne consumers, or the community as a whole, 
against the cl s' which has been the most progressive, 
which by its progress'has hitherto directed society to un¬ 
dreamt-of tasks of wealth-production aad accumulation, 
but which is now threatening social peace and stability , 
by over-riding the interests of the organic welfare of the 
masses as a whole. There is abundant capital, but capital 
seeks only old and safe investments. Protected industries 
are sought, and not new industries where risks have to be 
undertaken. The demand for a revision of the tariff 
becomes strong and Taft and Roosevelt or Prince Biilow 
have to* satisfy it, for the olS fiscal system lias outgrown 
its necjls. Above all there is persistent demand for checking* 
money-power, and clamour for " the new freedom,” free¬ 
dom from the harsh operation of the forces cj capitalism 
and militarism which so often go together, which are foes 
so deadly to democracy and ,with which democracy is 
now in apparent cenffict in t^e Western world. 

Western Glass Development J- In the West there has 
not*been a smooth harmonious development of the different* 1 
parts of Society. 1 The We^t has attempted to secure pro¬ 
gress through the classes. Now one class and then another 
has arisen, pushing new economic activities and being, 
rewarded wdth political power and surplus wealth of society. 
As one class ceases to be progressive, another has stepped 
into i,s iplace. Thg demand for the progress of society as a 
whole is imperative and the static class must go. But it 
resists, and there is conflict.* , • * • 

Glass-Struggle Reflected in’Western Economics.— 
The conflict between the classes is the background of econo* 
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Snip thought. The balance of power among the industrial 
' classes has not be^n achieved as there has' been no stable 
balance of power arrfong the different nations. Ever since 
Adam Smith showed the threefold division of*society into 
a landlord class, a capitalistic class and a class of workmen, 
economics in the Western world Las been a theory of the 
conflict of industrial classes. When the feudal system with 
its privileges and vexatious regulations declined, a liberal 
viewpoint was created in 'England and on the continent. 
In France philosophers and statesmen dieamt dreams 
vying with one another to sketch elysiunes. The early econo¬ 
mists were optimistic. But we sec pessimism already in 
Ricafdo, and in Malthus the optimism has gone and instead 
we find a strong conviction of the retrogression of society 
which earned for economics the name of die “ dismal 
science.” (47) As a result of the effects of the Napoleonic 
wars and the evils of the industrial revolution, there was a 
strong feeling for a reaction or a rising sentiment for a revolu¬ 
tion. It was thought that the development ol the new system 
was too rapid or too slow. In England the former is associ¬ 
ated with Carlyle and Ruskin who sought to bring* back to 
‘ a class-ridden society the inner harmony and th<\- strong 
social feCJings with intimate social relations of mediaeval 
life. In Germany Bismarck 'was the representative of the 
reactionary ideal. John Stuart Mill occupied a half-way 
house.' The class-conflict was dominant in his thought. 
In dealing with distribution .he actually made a rough out¬ 
line of revolutionary changes of rights of property, bequest 
vivd inheritance. In production, however, 'his leanings Were 
with the capitalistic class: he viewed thfc progress'of society 
in relation not to changes in the condition of the toiling 
under-class by.t to the accumulation of profits of the upper 
capitalistic cluss. The best representative of the revolu¬ 
tionary sentiment is Karl Marx, who displaced altogether 
the selfish upper-class ‘view of the vyage-fund Dheorists. 
The industrial revolution altered the older relations between 
vthe.' classes. The old upper 'class would not easily forgo 
the economic benefits they enjoyed or submit tamely to 
the loss of political power. Why delay for fifty years or 
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mora when a proletariat ^revolution will accomplish in a 
day what is ,infv;'able in the.lonjj run ?—that is the logic * 
of Marx ';yid Lassalle y.s political agitators. Since Marx, 
the concept 'If claSS-strng^lohas become dominant in econo¬ 
mic thought. E. -h new wave of economic thought sets up 
a new end and suggests* soihc new tom promise amprijj the 
;lasses» ’ More often, ■vhilt the claim 0^/1.scientific basis *for 
socialism ,‘s vitiated by a defective theory of value specious 
cecnonftc reasoning is a ready Weapon in the.har Is of the 
•proletariat, as it seeks‘dictatorship. 

Influence ,of Darwinism on Economics. —But the 
new Sociology would reject an ideal of progress which takes 
.one class in its turn, encourages its devglepment 16 the 
utmost and then gives it up to develop another clas:,, a 
new' victim of the same indirect and costly process. In 
the biological plane it is said that a species is developed 
through an age-long process, and then it fills a victim 
to a relentless struggle for survival. A new species appears 
—a new victim of the same process. That is at least 
what has been made out of the facts of plant and animal 
evolutiofi, and this has strengthened the theory of class 
struggle in social thought. 

Western sociologists hithertij have been obsessed by the 
Darwinian struggle for existence, and the mor; so because 
Darwin said that he obtained the chie.to his theory through 
reading Malthus’s theory of population* Darwin himself 
has admitted, in oifc place: /Important as the struggle 
for existence has been, and even Still is, yet, as far as the 
highest part»o^ ihaji’s nature 1:* concerned, there are oth°r» 
agencies more iift£>ortant„ l'dr the moral qualities dre 
advanced, either directly or indirectly, much more through 
the effects of habit, the reasoning pow'er% instruction, 
religion, etc., than through natural selection ; though to this 
latter agen«y may be safely attributed the jocial instincts 
which alfordcd the Jaasis for the development of the moral 
sense.” But in spite at qualifications here and there, 
Darwin’:* idealisation of comp*etit|o» and struggle is r«if- • 
nigh complete. A metaphysics like this has moulded the 
theoretic constitution of the social sciences and especially 
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of economics which was * earliest developed among them. 
It has ignored the fact? of the development of animals 
and'men: By so doing it has pot only retarded the 
development of ■ scientific thought with regard-to organic 
and social evolution, but,Ay misdirecting natural instincts, 
has iihpeded the fiber development oftoocicties and given 
a wrong trend to .civilisation. Cbmpetition, struggle, ex¬ 
tinction, progress,—these are the watchwords of scientists 
and philosophers from Speftcer and Huxley to Nietzsehe 
and Bernhardi. There are struggles,' Conflicts, wars, which 
disintegrate social groups into atoms and play with them 
the rough game of confusion, ruin and death. It is rare in 
the arinals of society that a fancied theory has so misdirected 
its natural instincts. The study of animal and insect socie¬ 
ties as well as of human origins, and, very recently, the inves¬ 
tigation of the herd instinct as a formative force in human 
psychology, is revealing facts quite at variance with this 
theory of progress through struggle; but economics, 
which had its concepts and categories crystallised long 
before the development of such studies, has obstinately 
persisted in conserving its outworn theoretic creed and 
constitution. Kropotkin emphasises the part placed by 
mutual ai'd and the social life in animal evolution. He 
maintains that under any cirtumstances sociability is the 
greatest advantage in the struggle for life. Sociability is as 
much a law of nature as mutual struggle. The struggle 
for the life of others is a‘-necessary'concomitant of the 
struggle for life. Professbrs Patrick Geddes and Thomson 
-sax: " The activities ol even the lowest organisms are 
oftdn distinctively referable' to either category. Hardly 
distinguishable at the outset, the primitive hunger and love 
become the storting points of divergent lines of egoistic 
and altruistic'motion and activity.” 1 

Development of Human Sociality.— -The same struggle 
for existence which develops the egoistic impulfies also 
develops the ego-altruistic and tlfe altruistic. Social life 
fturvives as the best aid to. the maintenance of the individual 

•«> The Evolution of Sex, p, 279. See B. N. Seal —Physical Basis of Race. 
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as .well as the species. Sooiality, • move extended, more/ 
intimate, more ;-a*ied in its phases than sociality practised , 
by inferior species, was . lie chief *apjc*of the mental and 
moral development, air'll of the anatomical modifications, 
that transformed a suV human species into man.» In the . 
animal world muitul ajjd attains* Us highest development 
; mongjd? 'social apes and, monkeys. In man, as Sociality 
is more adaptive or life-maintaining, it'i’as gone oh . xip/uul- 
irtg its»circle, and the anti-social impulses have contracted 
^heirs; the evolutiop .of man has Wen, and will be, the 
evolution of sociality within the limits of the complete and 
free personal* life. \ 

Defective Sociology of Conflict and Its Origin.— 

* Sociability, co-operation and altruistic principles are great 
elements in organic evolution. But this truth has not been “ 
sufficiently recognised by Western sociologists. To them 
conflict is the key-note to progress, and the eqding of con¬ 
flict by the socialisation processes means degeneration. 
But there is a fatal lack in the biologistic philosophy that 
would ignore the social environment and attempt to account 
'for variation through mere • struggle with »thc physical 
environment. There is also a fatal lack in the socicl. 
philosophy that would ignore mutual aid and cooperation 
and the herd instinct and /ttempt to explain progress 
merely through mutual struggle and. conflict at the margin 
of subsisttacc. ’ t . 

•A new sociology JoaseU on a 'new biology shows, as we 
have pointed out, that co-op£ra|ion and compromise are 
stronger elements than discoj-d ,and struggle. But the v 
current teaching.trusses this,vital truth. Dr. Small, of 
Harvard said, “No one gets through a primer*of social 
science to-day without learning that class-conflict is to the 
social process what friction fs to mechanics.* That is the 
common basis and common faith of Western sociologists 
and ccrpomists. , 

The doctrine uicft society is a balance of chsrHeJnflicts 
has its origin in the peculiar aconomic and historical condi¬ 
tions of the West. It is significant'that in Eastern Em ope, 
where political apd class struggles are more marked than in „ 
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•Western Europe, 1 thi doctrine has' been greatly exagger¬ 
ated and the organic theory of society'flouted. Italians 
like Loria and Vacgarc, tire German ^Ratzenhofcr, the 
Austrian Pole Gumplowicz and the Russian Novicow all 
, emphasised the 'struggle within societies. Throughout 
Europe, and lfot merely'among her Eastern peoples, the 
struggle'- for political and intellectual ’ mastery 'and the 
forces' of. monefetrtsln and militarism arc so strong in 
nations and classes that neither races nor class ss ate 
stable units. 'In Asia" nations are more stable, and society, 
is not a fine fight of organised interest-groups. Thus both 
in China and India where militarism is not dominant 
and societies are better welded, communalism has received 
emphasis, 

Indian Communal-Groups and Western Interest- 
Groups.- India has her social gradations and groups. 
But these are in theory likeness-groups, based on resem¬ 
blance partly cultural--resemblance in ideals and tastes— 
and partly economic— resemblance in economic conditions 
and modes of life. In the West classes are interest-groups, 
which sharpen opposition and build up minor interests at 
the cost of the general welfare. 

A class j.s an interest-group formed for the satisfaction 
of individual interests and needs, and the mode of satisfac¬ 
tion is found in competition, and its criterion in contract. 
Competition both of individuals in the class and of classes 
with one another is the pivot on "Whigh the class-system 
hinges. The communal groefp, on the other hand, repre¬ 
sents in its formation the . totality of lde interests. It 
T&nns r. social unit which is,an epitome f 'ef the life of the 
community or society. Its ideal is the harmonisation of 
group with social interests, and of individual with group- 
interests, and ‘its lever is not competition, but service. 
It regulates individualism and contract on an ethical basis 
by the subordination of lower to higher life-values.^ Thus 
while iftiiSGst-groups lead to class antagonism and conflicts, 
colpmunal-gvoups on the other hand develop a voluntary 
&-o£eration for the cohnnon realisation by each group 
, _of its own good through the achievement of^, common goal. 
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A.cjass which in its lowest form, a mechanical aggrega^ 
lion of individual units and at its host an organisation 0.' 
organism I:>f such units seeks indit idaal satisfactions o’- the 
development of the individual personality, without a due 
recognition of social nc 5 ds and f ihe corporate personality* 
of society as a who’c. A oommunul g-cup seeks to satisfy 
the tgtSiIity of .imfvidral-intert'stc r -c} life-values., }t is 
thus a cultural group, and in the pursuit of its owrf particular 
group*activilics and ends it furthers the general o r universal 
,cnSs of society. Th*re is identification of group with 
individual inti rcst^ and of individual with group interests. 
Individualism, with itsVippropriativene .s, and class-conflict, 
with its aggressiveness, which are phases of tjic same Opposi¬ 
tion of individual and group interests, and the twin products , 
of unregulated contract and competition,are thus avoided. 
Communalism which depends on ethical justice as the pivot 
of its operations rescues the individual from tkcdetcriorating 
effects of competition and an all-sufficient economism. It 
seeks to satisfy* not mere economic ends but diverse human 
needs and social values, and to develop the corporate 
'social personality in each individual by havtng set before 
itself £he goal of the supreme social good in which the* 
individual or communal good finds natural fulfilment and 
realisation. •' 

The separation of communal grQups was also limited 
by the reg’ulative ideas of a common religion and a iommon 
ethical ideal. The»asrama dhiyma which is associated with 
varna dkarma represented an eternal code of duty of a 
universal d^rJcta and sought'to.hindcr the crystallisation 
of class fCeling. »in the \Vest*it is war which is one of ihe 
great solvents of clash crystallisation and a most‘powerful 
agency for promoting the socialising process. We therefore 
hear much of the psychology of war, and of tfte need of war 
in fostering the spirit of sacrifice, and philosophers and 
sociologists are troubled in finding out substitutes fgr war 
in a blank war-less worfd of the future. Comiimnalisn}, 
founded.on the co-operation df socijil groups, would furjAh* 
a new economics different from competitive-industrial 
economics whosa theoretical basis is supplied by class- 
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conflict.' India has had 1 Ijer social progress through com¬ 
munal groups, but she has attempted to cF^eok the develop¬ 
ment of class egoisms antagonistic tb the communal».velfare. 
India has thus sought to attain to a harlnonioui* promotion 
‘of k social consciousness which has' not been marked by an 
unhealthy class-consciousness, though ip its characteristic 
degeneration she may have'exhibit'd m'oibjd symptoms of 
group-scpaVation and'apathy.(48) 

In the West jocial ethics dees not duly'check class aggres- 1 
sion or the enjoyment of the unearned surplus which a class 
may enjoy at the expense of general ( welfare. Ricardo 
and then Mill elucidated the law of rfot. They could only 
dimly‘appreciate phe relation between interest and rent, 
,they would not apprehend the relation of both to wages. 
Modern theoiics of distribution, following up the teachings 
of Professor Marshall, do not accept the division of the 
national dividend into rent, wages and interest as logical. 
The logical division, according to economists now, is either 
surplus value and wages, or rent and wages. With industrial 
prosperity the rent of land and the rent of ability increase. 
There is no separate interest func] because no equilibrium 
exists between the incomes and expenditures of the interest- 
receiving class. Super-rent and super-wages which grow 
in amount with the progress < of industrial evolution are 
enjoyed by favoured, individuals—those who command 
better grades of land or the higher forms of persondl service. 

There arc optimistic economists m” thf: West who regal'd 
rent as a lien on profits and not an indication of diminishing 
-•igturns. They believe that* the increase of rent and a>f 
super-wages implies the disuse of poor farad and *the lack 
of employment for inefficient labourefs, which are signs of 
industrial progress. 

Eastern and Western Schemes of Distribution.— 

The Indian ideal of distribution is that differential incomes 
which arise from net differential advantages, perspnal or 
material^re not allowed to be qpjoyed for their selfish 
£ujvg.ntage by favoured individuals. , 

In every age or country social distribution modifies the 
-natural distribution due to differential conditions. In the 
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West the same conscious distribution of surplus*wealth 
counteracting lbs results of, struggU £nd competition is* 
secured t%' extra-econqmic instbul : ofts, and now It is.-pro- 
posed to se.iure the same *end by organising economic in¬ 
stitutions .on the state-lrasis, ar^l indeed the sclicmes’of' 
state socialism sceijjto absorb all Unearned incrempnts and 
proti is and to insure loi the masses ol> < fig people who control 
tfie stall, 'a .fair share in the social surplus. * »' 

Iji fndia the same end is secured tjy group-co operation. 

•In the West democrauy resorts to political action to distri¬ 
bute the socjai surplus equitably. In India communalism 
effects the same thing \>y group action, 
s Eastern and Western Social Groups ituDegeneration. 
—In the Hindu social organisation there were communal 
groups, \vhith derived their respective privileges and 
obligations from the ethics or dharma of the caste. And the 
fundamental characteristic of caste-morality Was that each 
caste should subordinate the private advantage of the group 
to the general welfare of the community as a whole. 

In tire West each of the classes, landlords, capitalists 
or the jtroletariat, reprr amts a part of the elements needed 
for abiding progress. When it obtains special privileges 
it tends to become static. The impetus to progress which 
it gives exhausts itself and then there arises wnangle for 
pc^wer among the antagonistic classes, each with its exclusive 
interests opposed to tjrose of, the test. Such tvas the 
economic origin of many of tlje civil wars and revolutions, 
and the£e are now followed by class struggles, strikes and 
loCk-outs, synchtafist and worien*s movements. ^ . « 

A similar storf Af degeneration is also to be told atrtmt 
the Indian communa? groups. But these groups Save been 
very unequally affected, by internal tendencies of degenera¬ 
tion or the accidents of political history. As a result of 
degeneration, groups have been separated and dissolved or 
becarneirigid and exclusive in orde* to check the disru ptive 
tendencies. Thus the natural distribution of wcflTand re¬ 
wards and the equitable disfributipn of the social surplus* 
were upset. And the old communal order based on the 
family, the village community and the castes and occup*- 
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j'o'iv groups was, subverfad bj* the introduction of aIi*n 
■principles of sociaj gradatiop based onj the, militaristic 
stale-such-as those represented by feudal-aristocf£cy, and 
revenue-farming-landed oligarchy. Forturtateljl the family 
'anci the village community, though developing separate 
interests and individual ownership within the group, 
retain,al their vital prindplc’intact. ('49) But the castes and 
their ciherma became more and more rigid and exclusive, 
and the free movement of a"sliding scale in social racking, 
which has always marked the Hindu social organisation 
in its vigorous health, was impeded by setting up artificial 
barriers of an uncertain, empirical afid premature applica¬ 
tion or heredity. .And here we may note in passing that in 
.its social aspect the caste division included in its scope the 
selection and specialisation of the pre-eminent Social classes 
which did most of the leading, directing and organising 
work in society. The attempt at conscious selection and 
segregation, especially in the presence of heterogeneous 
social strata, which intensified the risks of pangamic or 
indiscriminate mating, need not be condemned off-hand 
in an age of prolific social theories- and experiments'in con¬ 
nection with eugenics and social segregation, and in the 
interests df vitality and social personality classes. But 
monopolistic and theocratic tendencies supervened to lend 
to the caste division a rigidity and exclusiveness quite 
foreign tb the communal ideal of its origins and sources and 
prevented it from being an-instrument of healthy social 
development. 

<tt Features of Eastern and Western Grdup Degenera¬ 
tion.-— But the degeneration of a comtrlunal group has 
certain traits distinguishing it from ihc degeneration of 
a class as understood in competitive economics. An eco¬ 
nomic class, as*we have seen, being organised on the basis 
of specific functions and exclusive interests for -asserting, 
and if peed be securing, its own rights by concerted-action, 
is a vital organ of competitive industrialism, and the balance 
of classes in such a system wh'cn properly secured performs 
as useful a function as the balance of political parties in the 
‘^theory and practice of parliamentary government on the 
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“.ope maji. one ' ote ” rgjm-enL'tiSn basis in a centralize' 
and inonisncm.'te organisation. U... in its degenc- at ion? 
a phase Jhrough utA.k it is in *. <9 to-day in.C minsi 
tion from .the aapitaV.tic, to t! < commiinalistic order, a 
class becomes niliUnt’group, appropriativc and’ monopo¬ 
listic, afgicsdve yd exploitative: a., 1 converts industrial 
Me ijifo the -Vifc ami discoiM d ,aping and repellent 
atoms. 'Op the other hand, a communal grouj’ m^its de- 
gepcrJt’on presents other di '.motive marks. As ;• communal 
• group ''"presents Ilia totality of life-interests and life- 
values of society,,its perversion implies that it loses the 
central reference to Hhc whole system or configuration 
• in which it has a place, and, falling aparj. from tin general 
scheme, becomes apathetic and indifferent to the counnon 
well-being, while consuming its own customary apportion¬ 
ment of social or economic rewards and privileges. This 
leads to an economic arrest and stagnation, and the pheno¬ 
mena of descending consumption and descending produc¬ 
tivity accompanying economic decadence manifest them¬ 
selves m such a condition. The social sense, which is thh 
impetus to economic p"ogiess In the commiftial scheme of 
lile, apd which in its proper working is no less clkctiv® 
than individual initiative, the impelling force of compctilivc- 
industrialism, becomes weak •and diseased, and the medley 
of groups, loosely co-ordinated or even incoherent, lapses 
into the original polymorphic, and particulate economic 
structure out of whiclr commynalism has risen. Multipli¬ 
cation by repetition of parts ir.rtoad of by complex organic 
growth andfMerentiation become* the rule, and the strar.g<> 
spectacle’is witnessed of pconSmic destitution and disinte¬ 
gration in a region wftich by virtue of its communal organi¬ 
sation of industries was f l}r most efficient producer df 
manufactured goods and the home of the most dexterous 
metallurgy, iatro-chemical and technological skill in the 
world r pr more tjtan fifteen hundred years, be f ore the 
inventions of the steam-engine and spinning jenn^* 

Indian Socio-Economic Code.-, .But apart from 'ydse, 

weaknesses and signs of degeneration, the varna-asrama- 
dharma or socioeconomic code of India, in its essential- 
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ain^s, sought to attain q certain nobility and dignity ,of 
■ culture such as the Hellenes alone among the ancients 
caulfl achieve, though the paths were characteristically 
divergent. The Hellenes, however, were ncjt successful 
in attaining a harmonious co-ordination of the interests of 
culture and labour, and’this not .only undermined the econo¬ 
mic, base of their civilisation, but clso tended to produce an 
over-refined finical mtellectualism and aestheticism on the 
one hand and contributed to the instability of the political 
system on the other. While India as,nuch as Hellas sought 
the ripest fruits of a human and humane culture in her 
communal provision for the maintenance of the higher 
personality-classes, she did not commit the fatal blunder 
of the social depreciation of agricultural and manual labour, 
to which she gave a full and cordial recognition as one of 
the main pillars of her social polity, the Vaisyas of the 
socio-economic stratification. The Vaisyas, the agricul¬ 
tural and trading classes, were governed by a code, as 
regards the acquisition and consumption ol wealth, based 
On the duties and responsibilities of the producing group 
in a society,-which checked and regulated their conduct' 
•of business and production of wealth. Again, any inpquali- 
ties and acerbities that might have been inevitable were 
corrected by the inculcation of the Vaisya dharma, 
which demanded of this class itself the maintenance of 
the communal endowments of intellectual, resthetic and 
spiritual interests, as well 51s of every class of charitable 
and public works and institutions. Indeed, the injunction 
v of the varna dharma limiting earnings to right as opposed 
to ■ unrighteous ways and means and -the customary or 
guild regulation of fair prices and fair wages, as well as of 
■the mutual obligations of equitable dealings in the competi¬ 
tion with those who are engaged in the same business or 
trade, formed a code regulating the economic v^ar of com¬ 
petition even in the same way as there was an answering 
code 0 Tushatra dharma for the regulation of warfare and 
„intpr-state relations, wljich, anticipating as it did thousands 
of years ago the modern‘international regulations for belli- 
s^gprants and neutrals, was a monument of Hindu humanistic 
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civjlisation and culture. It is trtie that India’s scale’ o*f 
occupation valu?s placed domestic service at the bottom? 
associating it with whatever is me?.r add illiberal init- hick of 
independent productivity find it - status of personal depend¬ 
ence ; but, if this viewVas wrong, it was due nfore to "the 
hereditary charac ip and .the fixi-y [ status which were 
atlachfccl to th;s,servile aonditioti that to the sociaFdiscsteem 
in which it was held. 

* And even here the concert of dharmet , wh\ch "as applied 
to service as an indispensable social function, prevented that 
embittermenl ant^ attitude of revolt so apt to smoulder in 
the basement of the' social fabric, 'he submerged servile 
classes, whose share is opprobrium and, jcproacL coupled 
with the degradation which is the badge of their ti’he in 
a society which regards poverty as a sin. An equally 
refining and elevating influence was exercised by the 
vurna-asrama-dhemna on the tone of industrial competition 
in the scheme of Indian economic organisation. 

Elevation bf the Economic Motive - Connected with 
this scheme of economic valuation is another characteristic 
fc.itu.e of the Indian. iyptl* of communal organisation 
This did not set up the ideal of industrial efficiency at 
developing the best type of manhood. I11 a»civilisation 
dominated exclusively by Arenomic ideals, the fittest tc 
survive ate not necessarily the bes.t types ol men. Thej 
may combine their strength and “ business honesty ” wit! 
fhc absence of th$ nbfflc ant} refined traits of manhood 
and are apt to develop unfavorable traits, such as cunning 
greed and, nloncv-getting habits and feelings, whichpar 
never gf> to .making rf«a noble personality. *It.wa: 
Bryce who ngretu-c? in America that “ In no country doe; 
one find so many men ofymincnt capacity for business 
shrewd, forcible and daring, and yet who^are so uninter 
esting, sq intellectually barren outside the sphere oi theii 
busierjs knowledge.” « 

In preventing the industrial ideal from otfersteppinj 
its du« bounds and aiming tit a pomprehensive scheme 0 
social values, India lays the primary emphasis on intel 
lectual and spiritual efficiency. She thus seeks to con£cc 
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the, struggle for existence, preventing it from overtaking 
society from top to bottom. 

.A racial and sociahpsychology of a healthy strain and a 
sound tone and temper is promoted Dy the social ideal 
’ which rescues the personality-social classes from the deterio¬ 
rating influences oh the industrial struggle by providing 
for .them from the communal wealth and property sufficient 
opportunities of leisihe and culture for the highest forms 
of social service. " *' 

Socialist Criticism of Modern Industrial Ideals.— 
The Indian plan of distribution prepares us to understand 
the strength and significance of the socialistic criticism of 
modePn industrial ideals, though we may not accept it as a 
whole. The socialist is quite right when he demands a 
freer and higher type of men than what arc produced by 
competition. “ Those who argue that we need economic 
competition because character is so developed forget that 
competition develops strength primarily in that field of 
conflict only in which the competition takes place. Charac¬ 
ter tends to be what men strive for. If men concentrate 
attention on industrial competition, they tend to develop 
materialism and shrewdness. This is exactly what wg have 
to-day. Artists complain that commercialism is killing 
art; religionists say we are growing material; the bourgeoise 
middle-class boast of our material prosperity. It is the 
result of industrial competition.” Under socialism, it is 
urged, if men seek to serve society,'it will produce a higher 
character. e 

Socialism is right so far as it has probed into the evils 
of the present industrial system of the V/cst. It'is right 
so far as its demand for a higher type of character is con- 
•cekncd. But no socialist as yet has been able to devise 
a practical scheme of the distribution of wealth that would 
prevent society from sinking to the dead level of uniformity 
and mediocrity. *■ * 

CommUnalistic v. Socialistic (Reconstruction.— The 
Jaihifc of socialism to splve this problem is due to. many 
causes and cannot be urged against communalism. So far 
at- the various projects of state-socialism, are concerned, 
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thf attempt to produce a new social and altruistic sense By* 
pressure ah exha Irf a dominant majority over self-centred • 
and mutually exclusive individual fait# i*s both illpyicab and 
superficial. *Agaki, so tar socialism seeks to form groups 
on the basis of the conventional psychology and thd existing • 
segmentation of the economic man; it must fail in its ill- 
coneeivfd attempt to edvee an altr.u: Uc. f calculus out of,an 
egoistic one in the individual consciousness as* a’guide 
of individual bchaciour and 'orduct, or to edpcc <he whole 
.man and the reactions pf the whole man by putting together 
the parts ami segments. Communalism, whether in its 
incipient forms and ideals in the Ea't or as the coming 
ordei in the West, can attack this difficulty more uccess- 
‘ fully. It is only through a practical discipline in actual 
social and economic, life and institutions, based on co¬ 
operative productivity, social utility, social consumption 
and ethical custom in distribution, such as wo have pointed 
to as the economic goal, that a healthy social sense can be 
evoked and educated which will give a new communal 
direction to the appropriativc instincts of the individual? 
'sociahse- individual ownej.-Jiip* by developing into joint 
ownership or coparcenary and mitigate the acerbities, 
and inequalities of individualistic competition and monistic 
capitalism without killing individual initiative and enter 
prise. Pari passu with this there must be accessor}' changes 
in* the iodnation of groups which will ry> longer s»and for 
hy’postatised specific, interests ipwl functions, but will repre¬ 
sent the totality of life-interest', and will thus prevent the 
atomic clash ‘of part-in teres to l\y building up a social, 
personality wit him. the individual personality, so th&t She 
units will no longer Be the individual and the cofhmunity 
as separate wholes, but the individual-in-thc-communii^ 
and the community-in-the-mdividual. In c<5;relation with 
this changp in the scheme of life-interests, consumption 
will cater on a new cycle by being .more and more directed 
towards “ quality " as against " quantity,” and naturalistic 
satisfactions, and by being lifted up to the plane of social, 
and co-operative consumption from that of individual 
and particularist enjoyment. All this will be conprehendqfU- 
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and completed in a characteristic scheme of life-values 
■which is the soul of the communalistic type, and order. 

-Western and Eastern Systems Compared.— To visual¬ 
ise the main elements of contrast between the two types 
' of human and social standards of values, competitive- 
industrial and communal, with their., attendant risks, I 
havo.put them in the following table : . '. ' 

i 

. Competitive Industrialism Communalism 

(Western). ( (Indian). 

* Economic Industrial competition. Ethical competition or ethical 

Motive. Individualism that seeks to cus.om. 

get the best out of the Gommunitary spirit that 

individual’s life and worth. leads the individual to find 
Militaint"nationalism. himself m the community. (J 

Cosmic humanism — peace 
and harmony resting on 
instinctive sympathy with 
all life and all sentience. 

Attendant Risks : Attendant Risks : 

Social revolt, class strife Social rigidity that may inter- 
and, in the international fere wit)i individual initia- 
field, racial antagonism. tivc. 

Economic Struggle for existence; amj Custom of co-operation. ^ ’ 

Process. survival of the fittest, 

° “ tempered by individual- 

( istic justice.” 

Attendant Risks . , Attendant Risks : 

Degradation of the weak Social inertia, and social 
and artificial breeding of compulsion by inelastic 

the successful types. In- custom, 

equity in the distribution 
of rewards. Appearance 
of privilege and monopoly 
on the one hand, and of 
destitution and pauperism 
on the other. 

^ocio- Interest-groups, the bond Likeness-groups, based on re- 

• economic being the common interest semblance partly cultural 

Structure. c>^ the class. —similarity in ideals and 

Centralised organs in indus- tastes, and partly economic, 

try and in state polity. —similarity in milieu and 

mode of life. 

A ttendant Risks : ' A ttendant Risks : 

Magnification of groups into'* Lapse into particularist and 
monopolistic „ rings,' com- loosely cohering groups, 
bines, syndicates, state 
bureaux and collectivistic 
organisations. 
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, • 

Competitive iNDysiC *>mmunalism 
« ^Western). (Indian). 

cono.ni-' lndivu uah.tic distributing Communal distribut-mr-, % the 
Pistribu-• the whole dividend ben is* community tal ngan inde- 
tion. f shared among tfie inch- peniert share of the divi- 

vidiial producer., wdli dena, being regarded Os a* 
nothing reserved for thi co-owneu and co-producer, 
community, except so far ' i.»< purposes of eeftcation, 
the state claims a pi, < harity, and tHe support 
for pui poses of regulation, *the higher,p'r&fi.nJity- 

, and not as a co owner classes. Private property 
and ro- producer. Private accordingly owned and 
property accordingly em operated * on communal 

phasised < gainst the com- rather than competitive 
m unity principles. 

• Attcndav ^ Risks . Attendant Risks : 

Inequitable distribution of Customary distribution which 
wealth and opportunities chc< l^s *free adaption to 
withholding front the new cultural needs, c - + ulti- 
majonty the very values lying the very principle of ’ 
which are sought. proportioning reward to 

merit. 


onsump- 

tion. 


Geometrical progression of 
wants. 


Multiplication of private 
luxuries % 

Intense pleasuies as essen¬ 
tial to happint ss. 


Limitation of wants by the 
restriction of artificial and 
non-social wants Plain 


living and high thinking. 
Communal enjoyment. 


Moderate and equable handi¬ 
ness rather than intense 
pleasures. • 


Attendant Risks 
Osientatious waste Art the 
monopoly the few. 
Lavishmem on luxuries 
and scrimping on ncc<*>- 
saries. • 


Attend .nl Risks : 

,ow level 01 consumption 
• below the margin of effi¬ 
cient subsistence Loss of 
initiative due to limitation 
of wants. Mendicancy. 
Want of variety and 
novelty in consumption. 


ocio- Wealth, efficiency; and sub- Personal life-vejues and 

economic jugation of environment, attainment of harmony 

Ideal. natural and social. with the environment, 

'• . natural a»d social. 

Attendant Risks : Attendant Risks . 

^Poverty of the personal life, Personal values become too 
bourgeoise respectability. f subjective, resulting in 

An v idue emphasis on inefficiency andJ’ Messness, 

the appropr^itive and stagnation ana fatalistic 

possessive impulses & the resignation to nature md 

expense of the creative* * to world-forces, 
and distributive. Mechani¬ 
cal efficiency at the ex¬ 
pens £ of vital efficiency. 



'■ CHAPTER xvji. 1 

UNIVERSAL ‘ ECONOMICS "AND ECONOMIC REGIONAL¬ 
ISM : GENERAL THEORY. 

A Synthetic Science of Economics. The above analysis 
has marked out-a distinct field of regional and national 
economics as comprehended within universal economics. 
But the conception of economics as a science here is not 
that of a branch of historical economics intended to 
repudiate the conventional standards of deductive econo¬ 
mics. The conception here is neither that of the classical 
nor of the historical schools, avoiding, as it does, on the 
one hand, the hasty and hypothetical generalisations of 
abstract economics and, on the other, the empirical fer- 
Ynulas of limited scope and character to which historical 
economic^ has confined itself. The conception of econo¬ 
mic science,, which we represent, is based on the belief 
that there are universal values which express themselves 
through ages in different environmental conditions in dif¬ 
ferent bodies of culture andrinstitutionul forms. Economic 
institutions have to be studied as satisfying such univer- 
sal values in a particular department of human activity. 
Accordingly the business 6f the econblnist is 'to study 
jhese concrete embodiments of economic institutions in 
’ the light of tjiese life-values and so reach in the first place 
certain intermediate generalisations based on regional, 
national and historical surveys, and by a collation and 
comparison, according tb genetic and comparative piethods, 
of such provisional bodies of intermediate generalisations, 
v tb attain to a certain sysfcm'of universal economies, based 
on psychological and biological principles of universal 
■"force and applicability in which the apparent conflict 
228 
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olj sectional interests and idcnls will be lesolved in tlie har¬ 
mony and sytttesis of 'a universal science. 

National and regional economics # err by selling tip, a 
sectional 01* even an exclusive ideal as universally true. 
Historical economics nfisscs ihe true nistorico-tompara-* 
tive method by losing sight ot nhe universal d)«iamic 
forces 6f hist on* inwhidi particuli*. histoiic cultfires jjave 
their ortgin, and is apt to regard fhe particihar, stages 
1I1 t a particular historic series as the general .line and even 
the ultimate goal economic movement. Neo-classical 
economics ens in, setting up a system of norms based 
on existing institutions which it regards as definitive and 
fixed—a system to which economic forces are t&njling 
as towards an equilibrium. The mechanical conception 
of economic forces as forming in their limited operation 
a closed system, bound by rigid barriers of crystallised 
institutions, militates against the fundamental concepts 
of present-day philosophy and against the principles and 
methods of tht? new relativism which is revolutionising the 
classic foundations of the mechanical and physical sciences 
to-day. Avoiding these .misiXkes, to whicl! are due the 
inadequacy of economics as a science of principles of uni¬ 
versal validity and its deficiency as an art of experimen¬ 
tal reconstruction, we conceive of a science of economics 
in which the intermediate generalisations based on the 
study of ‘facts and norms of diverse economic types or 
regions in the East ,or the We^jL alike are synthesized into a 
system of universal life-values with the help of the elemental 
a»d universal* principles of * psychological and biolo-. 
gical sciences, ana’of an art of- economics which definitely 
addresses itself to the task of reconstituting Economic 
arrangements and institutions by a harmonious synthesis 
of the apparently conflicting ideals of the ifest and those 
of the Wjst. The economic ideal of humanity is not 
actually and completely realised »by any race or region. 
In the evolution 0/ histyry each race seeks to realise the 
ideal fulness of which its present, social structure is an , 
imperfect and fragmentary reflection. Each race seeks to 
satisfy through its economic arrangement and institutions 
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■its f peculiar life-values; which to it would represent its 
.characteristic conception'in 1 different stages and environ¬ 
mental conditions'of ( \vf at are t'rue, ideil and universal 
values, "fhe true and universal ideal is potential in each 
, race in its process of evolution, but in its economic constitu¬ 
tion, ,as in other (Jivis'ohs and departments of the social 
organisation, it actually embodie.s it only partially. For 
each race', its own kleals would represent its special and 
concrete expression of the, universal ideal of humanity’; 
its characteristic economic constitution would represent a 
stage in its realisation of the universal values which it 
seeks to express. 

Moral Unity of Humanity.—Such a synthetic view 
rests on one ultimate postulate, the economic, aesthetic, 1 
sociological and political unity of the races of man as forming 
one intra-dependent composite living organism. This is 
established by the science and the philosophy of history and 
is true as much in a dynamic as in a static aspect. In 
other words, in spite of diverse ethnic developments, the 
general history of human culture and progress shows the 
unfolding of a> single ideal pkn or pattern. Such ap histori¬ 
cal survey gives a new vision of progress, a synthetic vision 
in which .different races, in the course of their evolution 
into historical nationalities and with their diverse ethnic 
developments, all very real, all very special, show the 
unfolding of a universal ideal. 11 was the vision of the moral 
unity of the human race that is last taking the place of 
many of the outworn creeds of the ancient or mediaeval 
w'orld, and the vision of ^universal humanity, of which iye 
ge( a tantalising glimpse beneath the protean transformations 
of race and cult; this vision is onlj the yet unrisen sun 
which looms in the horizontal mists on which it has cast 
its image. Bht, to probe deeper into human history, all 
social and humanistic evolution, including the economic, 
is diversely ramifying, though in spite of diverse and 
multifofn. series there is a univ{;rsar*movement. Thus, 

^ the science of universal economics or universal economic 
history can be foundeef only on the basis of a compari¬ 
son and collation of the several economic histories and of 
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the intermediate generalisations derived 'from several types* 
of industrial society and < 3 f economic progfess. This is tin 
genuine historic J method oh w’Jch # Universal # economics 
has its basi*;, an*l .his method is applied to the study J of 
Indian economics intended as a contribution to "universal, 
economics' thus conceived.. 



CHAPTER XVI11. 

ECONOMIC CONSTRUCTION, OR THE THEORY 
APPLIED. ' ‘ , 

Reconstruction, not Substitution. —^ince it is for the 

satisfaction of regional needs and racial life-values that a 
particular environment has evolved its characteristic type 
of economic ariangement and institutions, it therefore 
must be recognised that economic reconstruction of any 
environment can only be successful by expanding and 
unfolding its'characteristic type, utilising the accumulated 
force of tradition. It is on the bed-rock of a region's 
characteristic social and economic arrangement that the 
Superstructure of new economic forms is to be raised. 
Wherever thAe is forced trlterferencc, and substitution, ’ 
•there will be deadlock and arrest of progress. In the East 
we are witnessing to-day the evils of the gradually increasing 
process of substitution, in the destruction of the village, 
of the related arts and crafts and the introduction of the 
de-hunmnised and de-socialiscd methods of production 
wuth all that it involves, the disintegration of family and 
social groups, the breaking-up of the communal order 
.based on-human and natural relationships' the relentless 
operation of the forces of competition, •poverty dnd social 
unsettlement. 

! Eastern and Western Economic Development.— 

India has sought to build up an economic fabric on the 
basis of the co-operation of classes. Her social institutions 
have developed out of the needs of satisfying natural and 
human relationships. She has avoided class-conflict and 
v sought social progress through the co-operation of groups 
and communities, and in the village community as well as 
in. the organisation of her functional classes has sought to 

232 
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ECONOMIC CONSTRUCTION 

I. ‘ * 

clgthe economic functioning with* the moral value thcf 
responsibility vf Social service* In the \Cesl the instincts 
of sclf-a^ertion .ire strong and economic instihyions*h^ye 
emphasised »thos* aspects pf human nature, which in their 
unchecked and uncontrolled operations arc resulting mdre* 
and more in indmd'.vl appropriatio" and exploitation. 
The deCpcr sociality and the grtater eojordinatioft of indi¬ 
vidual and group action have no doifbt been utlii^d, but 
mainly in the inti rests of individualism. Theso are but 
the natural effects: of an exaggerated emphasis on that 
individualism, whi^h in its legitimate scope and ethical 
manifestations is one of the prime movers of the social 
system. The same instincts of appropriation turn fed to 
the division of society into antagonistic interest-group;, or 
classes. It is through class-conflict that under an indivi¬ 
dualistic regime social progress is sought to be achieved. 
One class tends to prosper at the expense of the other classes. 
Wages, profits, rents are supposed to be inevitably antago¬ 
nistic in a competitive distribution. Competition has 
developed, and, during the last century, has tended to dis¬ 
integrate into atoms the. family and othcr*social groups 
which are bound together by natural and human ties, and- 
on the other hand to emphasise those social andnndustrial 
relationships based on contract which arise out of appro- 
priativc interests and prudential yalues. Individualistic 
industry has developed a strong, shrewd but oft*n anti¬ 
social manhood. It his produced untold wealth, brought 
the mechanism of industry and trade to a state of efficiency 
undreamt-of before, and created its millionaires and finan¬ 
ciers, with their empires and woddmarkets, for appropriation 
and exploitation. Bi!t very often the increase of mechanical 
efficiency has been accompanied by diminution of vital 
efficiency and well-being. There have beeia in the West 
a wide disparity of wealth and power among classes, indi¬ 
vidual appropriation of enormous gains, economic exploita¬ 
tion, unrest and unsettleanent. Class-conflict has destroyed 
social peace and race-conflict* has .destroyed the peace, -of 
the world; and each has arisen out of the yearning for 
appropriative or even aggressive expansion and exploitation 
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which itself has Well-nigh perfected the central organisation 
of mechanical production and administration, securing its 
mastery over the'whole world for exploitation.' 

India’s Economic Advance through. Modified Com- 
munaliSm. —The economic institutions of India have so 
far withstood with.difficulty the attacks of Western indus¬ 
trialism. The mere fact that they, have survived till now, in 
spite of the effects oi education and of law which are play¬ 
ing havoc with the communal organisation by their diredt 
effects on the constitution of the family and on property, 
rights, indicates that they have a future.,. The development 
of Indian economic life lies in the conservation and exten¬ 
sion bf the vital forms of communal life and institutions 
in progressive and expansive adaptation to the complex ' 
economic and social needs of to-day. India has to improve 
very greatly the efficiency of her industrial organisation. 
She has to extend the scope for individual initiative and 
enterprise. She has to find the means for the satisfaction 
of a higher standard of comforts and of - activities. All 
these are required for adapting herself to the complex needs 
and duties that have arisen on, account of the-natural' 
■forces of progressive development, and not merely by 
virtue of the contact with Western industry and civilisation. 
At the same time she will realise the paramount necessity 
of emphasising now more than ever the communal character 
of her industry and social life. Her economic advance will 
be found to lie not through unregulated competition aiid 
individualism, which aremnsuited to her racial habits and 
psychology and which vitfe her will be m'ore destructive 
■than Veconstructive, but through a nidified and well- 
regulated scheme of communalism raised from an incipient 
4 nd instinctive basis to free, conscious co-operation for the 
harmonious realisation of individual interests and social 
well-being. 

Western Economic Advance through Modified Indi¬ 
vidualist. —Similarly, the West has to set up as a definite 
end, of economic life the f social uses of industry. She has to 
transform the individualistic industry and make it promote 
apd share in communal prosperity. The West has to find 
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in her industrial organisation the recognition of the pafa* 
mount need of.d<?veloping' personality and*humanity in the 
individual for th: very sake ol hisirdjviciual self-feafisjfticyi. 
The West h*s to.de velop a^i ethical standard and leave the 
decision of industrial disputes not to collective bargaining* 
but to the social conscience. C.fiesking’her class-conflict 
and exaggerated individualism,* the West has t <f socialise 
and humanise her production, and al&> to learn Something 
df the»Eastern discipline in the limitation of artificial and 
non-social wants. Gradually she has to learn the value 
of leisure and social consumption and to find that inward 
satisfaction Much she is now missing in her rage for stan¬ 
dardised production and mechanical efiicieijcy. <». 

But, as regional economics demands, the course of 
economic reconstruction in the West cannot pull down 
the two main pillars of her social fabric, the centralisation 
of the state, and the initiative of the individual. She will 
have to reconcile these opposed tendencies by more and more 
devolution and decentralisation, by developing groups and 
associations of individuals, which will serve as links between 
the state and the individual. 'Thus she will*pass into the 
communalistic order, but on different lines and of a different 
variety from that of the East. Not the Easters types of 
communal institutions, or the”spirit and form of socialistic 
or communistic state, such as is being attempted in Russia, 
bilt new fdrms of communalism which will serve communal 
nefcds on a democratic basis in ljne with the evolution of her 
political institutions,—that is boimd to be her watchword. 
In.her state jaolfty she will build-on^he theory.of government 
by the will of thsVnajority on the “ one man, one vote ”• • 
basis, tempered by representation of minorities on "the pro¬ 
portional or other plan. This monistic theory of the state 
will thus become more and more qualified by tbfc introduction 
of devolution and decentralisation, but will ever remain the 
foundation of her state polity. In*the same' way her social 
organisaiion which has ccjme to be based on the relationships 
of contract, rather than those »f personal kinship, status^ cr 
natural ties, is a product of historic development of law and 
custom, which wilj serve as the matrix and mould for future. 
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social (forms and ''consfrqptioiis. Since she cannot wisply 
change her foundations of law and individual rights, her social 
institutions must confimie to'be dominate by thi concept 
and category of personal will, aijd be based on .relationships 
' which have more of the element''of personal consent and 
individual contract- than of status or natural obligation. 
But she inust more and.mote satisfy the demands of natural 
instinct dnd natural 1 relationship, returning to, nature and 
to instinct, and seeking more and more their guidance in her 
conventions and contracts. Her pljin would be, not like, 
that of the East to superimpose the relationships of status 
on those based on contract, but to give a greater recognition 
to natural obligations and vital instincts, and to develop 
contractual into ethical relationships based on social ' 
justice. 

For example, the West would not develop a structure 
like the joint family, but would substitute the ethical 
family for the unstable organisation of the romantic family. 
The West would not destroy the classes, but would gradually 
transform them from antagonistic interest-groups to cultural- 
groups, based on distinctions other than those of. wealth,' 
•rank, or political power. She would gradually transform 
the forces*of socialism and capitalism, which now look each 
other in the face, from a revolutionary to a reformist type ; 
instead of making a Radical experiment in communism or 
replacing a middle-class industrialism by a new' economic 
order, ,she would evolve a,saner‘dnd,more conscientious 
industrialism, based on an active comradeship and partner¬ 
ship in feeling and labour,, reducing the social waste and 
“oeGuring greater economic ‘freedom anA" equality for the 
individual. 

The Past as Conditioning the Future.— It is only 
along flic lints of the past that progress can be achieved 
both in the West and the East. The economip evolution 
in the past has its momentum and inertia. Race psychology 
cannot Ire changed. The social environment and historic 
pve,cedents have create^ the heredity, the mingled good and 
evil of the present, and the corresponding hope and limita¬ 
tions of the future. Both India and the West cannot 
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change their body and t^eir*%oul * Theyjnust accept ifie 
economic and social karma of, the p.isi,,,and in the case of 
nations nplikc t»iat of, individuah tl*erc cannoUho b'ryas 
and rebirths'in n<?w enyn-onments. Each nation is bound 
to work opt her industrial destiny in a gjveij geographical, * 
historic and social .ymlionment, n*id .die will find* that, 
for the full unfolding oi that phase of the .universal economic 
ideal which.it is her imperative dutj^ to express, fiar best 
mepnsVould be to accept he: own karma, the .characteristic 
line of development u,the past, to weed out all evil from all 
that had been gooci in the past by present efforts, and thus 
shape a hopeful future*from the present. New life-values 
can only be engrafted on the old, new karma can only be 
engrafted on the old karma, the accumulated fori* of , 
environment and tradition. The body and the soul of the 
nation which have the karma or burdens of good and evil 
cumulatively increasing by activities through generations 
cannot be changed. Each region or race has its own char¬ 
acteristic industrial life and destiny to evolve, and this for 
giving expression to that particular phase of universal 
life-values which it is its purpo*sc to develop.* Thus econo¬ 
mic regionalism and experimental constructions will always 
be different according to regions and races; regional and 
national economics will postulate different plans of cconcpnic 
activity. And yet, out of apparently conflicting regional 
policies and national pursuits, the universal economic 
ideal of humanity ijn’ be discovered, a distinct phase of 
which each region or nation embcMics in different economic 
artangements and institutions under differenteenvironme^tal 
conditions. ’ * - ! , 

Monistic Communalism for the West; Pluralistic 
for the East.-— This economic regionalism demands that, 
in the economic reconstruction of the. West? the morpho¬ 
logical typs of her economic organisation will develop the 
constructive force pf co-operatiofl, which we have seen 
at work through the agA in her past, into a monistic type 
of communalism as contrasted yith the pluralistic type « 
which has already taken firm root in the Eastern soil in 
less compleK»fonns. The keynote of this monistic com' 
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rmihalism of the West is. that *he goal of the economic 
activity of society should be the enrichment and efficiency 
of*t!ie individual, though this will be pursued by the co¬ 
ordination of economic groups and unions'formed on a free 
voluntary basis; while at the same time the economic 
will ot the people will be embodied in a. quasi-personal being 
like the state, conceived as a supei-individual having rights 
of his own over against individuals and groups. On the 
other hand, the keynote of the various Eastern types of 
pluralistic communalism is that the goal of the economic 
activity of individuals should be the enrichment and effi¬ 
ciency of the community, which livfe not only around the 
individual, but is also an integral part of the individual 
personality ; while at the same time the economic will 
of the people will be embodied in a quasi-personal being— 
a composite social personality like the state, conceived as a 
super-group, having rights of his own over against indivi¬ 
duals and groups. 

This is the coming era, economic, social and political, 
in the West which will solve the crisis in which she has been 
landed by her past karma. For 'that karma or hislory Iras 
'no doubt been one of remarkable mechanical efficiency, 
developed by the industrial and political constitution 
und<'r the monistic central organisation of militarism and 
capitalism. But that- efficiency has cast its own shadow 
of an accompanying inefficiency in the disparity of wealth, 
and culture, and in the destitution o 1 the spirit and the 
personality. And the monistic method of social’grouping 
wb’ch has produced the’ cehtralised organisation of trusts 
and cartels, collectivistic states and Gd’rmanic empires for 
the sake of efficiency and exploitation, has also exhibited 
•explosive and devastating forces in the form of supermen 
and anarchs dominating to their advantage every field of 
industrial, social and political life. And now there arises 
as an imperative need ‘a new principle of social grouping 
based not on the dominance ab exPra of a centralised power, 
which separates itself as an individual entity from the sub¬ 
ordinate social organisations and uses them for its own 
■advantage, but on the recognition of the divine right of 
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the priginal and primary constituent bodtej and individuals 
to find their satisfaction through ronpcrtcd action, and 
this can qply be prompted if the central organ has ft*- jts 
only objective Sie c$-ordination and correlation of the 
functions of those elemental bodies, and rpakgs this its own * 
individual or particular end. • • 

On tfic other Jiand im’the East, In social, political ad 
industrial organisations, the principle of social' grouping 
has f lohg recognised the free and independent interests of 
.the constituent primary bodies, resulting not in the concen¬ 
tration of power in,a central organ, but in a decentralised 
polity, and the diffusion»of industry, of wealth, of population 
( and of social functions and activities, .Thus the lfta of 
the social organism has not been sacrificed to the „oul- 
killing ideal of mere mechanical and administrative efficiency. 
This principle of social organisation has created multiple 
communal groups, and not one vast machine like the state 
or the industrial system. The East does not rear the fabric 
of an omnipotent state or a socialistic democracy, but de¬ 
velops intermediate social groups, such as the ^oint family as 
"th? unit in economic life 1 tile guilds and castes as industrial 
groups. *the varnas and asramas as leligious groupings mark¬ 
ing an individual's rise in the spiritual scale, the funchayets 
and village communities in pafitieal life. (50) TJie pluraj^tic 
principle and method of communalism, which is still now 
on an instinctive basis in the Ea§t, has teebe lifted tt> a free, 
sefi-conscious plane «of bio-soci»logical effort and organisa¬ 
tion on the basis of voluntary ai!d not merely customary 
co-operation; and this alone will enable he? to check the 
destructive inroads* of an, alieii absolutist and militaris'd?: 
ideal that threatens to swallow up all vital and growing 
forms of social constitution.. In the East the pluralistic 
principle of social constitution feeds itself on an attitude 
of mind wtych has gone beyond a mere abstract and barren 
monotheism in its .conception of* Biswamp and Biswa- 
deva, the world-body of Sod and His infinite manifestations 
in finite names and forms. The IJaet stands for a spirituSl 
outlook of life and the universe which is akin to the cosmic 
spirit, and itjs only this higher outlook which can rescue' 
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thd world from, the mad, pursuit of monopolistic appro¬ 
priation and advaptage, mechanifal efficiency and power 
whist) threatens to engulf the East apd thetWest ^Jike. 

Unfortunately we find more (displacement <tf racial and 
regional ideals by one another than their co-operation, 
more'conflict than Synthesis ; and, in t)ic social experiments 
tlast we ’ sec arourjd m to-day bedh in the East apd the 
West,, there is mort substitution than adaptation, more 
destruction than renewal and reconstruction. Socialism 
and communism as arc being attempted in the West pro-, 
pose drastic changes in the foundatipps of industry and 
social life and are more revolutionary than reconstructive. 
The West need., development not in the direction of social- 
is tic and collective ownership of production, but in that of 
co-operation and industrial democracy which will regulate 
production and trade in the interests of the whole body of 
consumers, without implying a semi-military rule—co¬ 
operation in all its forms, agricultural and industrial, co¬ 
operative production, co-operative distribution, expanding 
and differentiating till it encompasses every field of industrial 
activity. It is a blunder to holddhat a bureaucratic organi¬ 
sation of industry monopolises efficiency and sound manage¬ 
ment. Co-operative institutions and new forms of com- 
munalism, developed on the basis of individual voluntaryism 
as opposed to coercion as in all socialistic schemes, and in 
line with the democratic .traditions of social and political 
life, will be seen to satisfy, the claim? of individualism by 
giving legitimate scope for individual energy and initiative 
as .well as individual variation, and at the samp time secure 
"efficiency when the social and educational adaptation to the 
new economic order has sufficiently advanced. 

In India the warning lessons to be derived from the 
economic uniest of the West have no significance, and we 
are still in the midst of a crude process of substitution which 
sees " progress ” in every little economic unscttlement. 
The new regionalism which we advocate rests on the belief 
ftiat Western industrialism in India, and socialistic or 
communistic society such as is being advocated in the West, 
-arc both deficient so far as they will not-be,pble to satisfy 
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the,regional needs and ideals tif India and the West under ' 
different histori»al*and social environments. Both in the 
East and tjie Wes, different economic pnd social struct Prgs 
would grow put #f, and, ip their turn, develop different 
racial ideals and regional interests. Not ^substitution^ 
of cultures but •an uiurrestcd and •independent develop¬ 
ment of’each essenii.il for ' civilisation. It'is. n»fr, 
indeed, that, the separate and divergent lines of’cultural 
activity have no enmmon trend or direction ; pn the 
ather hand, racial and Regional ideals have their affinities 
and sympathies. each race pursues its characteristic 
line of regional and national development there will be 
more and more synthesis of racial ideals ajid co-ordimftion 
of regional interests converging towards the realisation 
of the all-embracing universal ideal in which the discordant 
and separate ideals and policies of particular races will find 
their complete harmony and fulfilment and iii which the 
interests of different regions will find their satisfaction 
for the common good of humanity. 

Ideal of National Communalism. —In the economic* 
scheme communalism implies that the individual will no 
longer remain a self-contained and self-sufficient unit and 
his industry no longer be divorced from the creative im¬ 
pulses and the social instincts r*fid that the industrial clasps 
will work together in harmonious co-operation for the com¬ 
mon good of the industrial society. In political lif», com¬ 
munal representation# of "groups and interests and of,func¬ 
tional classes supplemented by eleefion on an individualistic 
basis, as is the common vogue, wiH secure the true repre¬ 
sentation of all social groups and interests, including those ’ 
of minorities, and solve many problems insoluble whilst 
modem democracy is worked pn an exclusively individual¬ 
istic basis. Each industrial and political group will pursue 
its peculiar interests, but its activities can find their fulfil¬ 
ment only in the cogimon weal of’the entire community 
which they will promote by their harmonious co-operation.. 

Ideal of International Comhiunjlism. —This principle’ 
of social organisation that communalism represents is also 
applicable to the relations between races. It will not only 

R 
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pKvmt the competiWn^etwcen individuals in me grojips, 
and between the groups themselves, but, lnj.hc international 
upljere, v;dll usher ir^ the* Lca'gue of Nations for tl»e satisfac¬ 
tion not of approjn iative or gxploita'iive impulses, but of 
fiie impulses ol free creation and distribution that will 
lcscue civilisation ..from the evils of political and commercial 
sompetition of natiors. Not each region or race, eacii a 
self-contained and s:lf-sufficient unit pursuing its exclusive 
interests and ideals which, diverge and come into conflict, 
but a family of races with separate, and independent per¬ 
sonalities which in their full development converge in the 
ideal of universal humanity. That,is the ideal of communal- 
ism'dn international politics which would guarantee peace 
and harmony, secure international justice by ensuring the 
free and unarrested development of each race-personality 
and make possible the highest promotion and the widest 
diffusion of culture through the co-operation of races in 
developing and realising a common ideal. In international 
economics the same ideal would prevent tariff-wars and 
commercial offensives, secure justice by ensuring the 
advantages ‘of national and (erritorial specialisation, o‘f 
. industi y and produce the largest amount of wealth through 
the co-operation of regions and races in an international 
scheme of the distribution of labour. The conflict of races 
can only disappear in an economic federation which avoids 
the conflict between the interests of a particular nation 
and those of the family of nations fyound together as'one 
unit by the religion of a. cosmic humanism for the develop¬ 
ment of vital efficiency, both material arid spiritual. ■> 
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RELATIVITY OF PROPERTY AS A CONCEPT ANl) AS 
AN INSTITUTION. 

In the precedjng chapters, we have emphasised the necessity 
of a new extended histoTico-comparative study of economic 
.institutions as the only method of arrmri^ at econofnic 
principles of universal validity. We have also advocated a 
new economic regionalism according to which economic 
reconstruction will be found to be adaptativc and life- 
maintaining as it satisfies the scheme of regional life-values. 
We shall now examine the institution of property in India 
and the West, and try to arrive at some general principle^ 
of universal applicability and % indicate a programme of 
economic rearrangement tvith regard to property based 
on regional and national needs and values. 

Differences in Western an$l Eastern Ideas Regarding 
Property. —The whole edified of economic life .is based *on 
thg foundation of property as a social institution. There 
are remarkable differences in idiyis about private jfroperty 
in the West and the East which,Sire responsible for a striking 
dissimilarity of .economic instil utfons. The differences in 
conceptions of private property afe due nof merely to a 
different economic “environment, but also to a differeht 
race psychology. Indian economics works within the limits 
set by the characteristic institution of property in India and 
the social ideas it implies here. It is true fhat some of 
our governing ideas relating to property ai e. being greatly 
modified by the operations of the British revenue, system 
and administration. THfe decisions of the courts als# 
facilitate the transformation of ideas. But we have > lt> 
analyse the nature of the change and find out whether such 
transformation of* ideas relating to private property will " 
• 243 
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be bcSt conduc'vl to bur economic progress on the, lines 
of the past. It is well knowp that law follows at a respect¬ 
ful'‘distance behind economic forces and* conditions. Law 
adapts itself to them. But it has not seldom'been in India 
that law fails to interpret tendencies correctly and brings 
abouT conditions l, thdt might- hinder ec'onomic progress. 
Thus gohd law may bh bad econotnics. 

Indian economics“ 1 will tell us what property is in India, 
why it is and what it ought to be. It is then for' law to 
follow up its teachings. 

Roman Doctrine of Property, Based on Force.— 

The Roman doctrine of private property seems still to hold 
the ’’field throughout the world. The Roman jurists laid 
down that property belongs to him who has first seized it. 
The assertion of the right of occupation involves a theory 
of force which can easily be explained by the facts of the 
development of Roman life. Private property was con¬ 
sidered to be a part of the law of nature. Private property 
was a natural right. But what was nature ? Does nature 
imply the reign of the natural law of brute force which 
operates in the physical "and -animal world ? "Or, does 
nature mean the condition of perfection ? The latter mean¬ 
ing could not be accepted, for the philosophers of antiquity 
regarded slavery as a natural institution and private property 
in slaves a natural right. This was utterly repugnant to 
democratic ideaSl Nor could the theory of occupation 
be accepted without modification, for seizure implies coer¬ 
cion, not justice. Locke argued that when a'man first 
occupies the soil he mixes dp his own labour with it. Thus, 
the land belongs to him, for he has a'natural right to the 
t fruits of his own labour. Thus, the pure and simple Roman 
theory of force was given a colouring of justice and equity 
by the philosophers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. In France Camus emphasised the element of 
prescription as a content of private property. This intro¬ 
duces a moral element into what otherwise would be a 
creature of force. The^principle of seizure may be anti¬ 
social, but prescription is conservative, if not constructive. 
The limits and extent of prescriptive right piay have been 
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determined by convention, a^d may have; appeared sub¬ 
sequently to hwjbut the prim iple itself is prior, being among 
the founaitfions otf lav' 

Reactions* against, the Roman Theory. -Turgot, 
in his luiqjnous essay on the limits of proprietary rights 
especially as vcstcM : y cot portions, wAs the first to enunciate 
boldly tfie principle that the interests of.the comrfion. w&II 
must be acknowledged as paramount? and therefore* as a 
source &f certain restrictions *r limitations on the exclusive 
possession and enjojrpent of property in large masses, 
especially as these nviy be employed to the detriment of the 
state and be a source of political risks. It is unfortunate 
that amongst Western economists and .jurists Turgst’s 
anticipations have not received the close study and cxamhia- 
tion which they deserve. 

Western theories of private property, from Locke to 
Spencer, are all inadequate because of their exaggerated 
emphasis of the individual element and their neglect of the 

social. It is for this reason that we find thinkers of ail 

. • 

ages in Europe, from Phaleas of the ancient times to Bakunm 
and Kropotkin, protesting 1 against the injustice of private 
property. 

And America, at the present day, is witnessing ’a revolu¬ 
tion of the old ideas of private property. Tips has J?%en 
found chiefly in connection with the problem of irrigation. 
The English common law conception of private property is a 
product of a moist cMyiate—of Renditions where there is an 
abundance, even a super-abundaifce, of water, and where 
pftvate interest coi^ld be safely ‘depended upftn to give the 
best results. But in^ the, aria and semi-arid regions of 
America, neither occupation nor labour is deemed to give 
an equitable title to the river or the adjacent riparian lands. 
The code of private property that is now m process of 
evolution is America restricts individual rights and em¬ 
phasises social interests. 1 n India, \Wiere by irrigation works 
or otherwise the government makes waste and unoccupied 
lands fertile and productive, it is af liberty (and it exercises 
the power sometimes) to give to the cultivators whom it 
establishes there *a mere occupancy right instead of full ’ 
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ownership. This'is what,has been done, for instance, In 
the Chenab and J^mrao Colonies,In the Panjab and Sind. 

■ Jit New*Zealand, where immense private'holdings checked 
social progress, their size has been jestrittedn In Ireland 
the agrarian problem became so acute and private pro¬ 
prietary rights of chetlandownersi'so .detrimental to agri- 
ctt'hural progress, that the form of property? right had to be 
altered. 

Throughout the West the socialistic demands ior the 
modification of private property rights have become impera¬ 
tive, and socialistic legislation has become the rule rather 
than the exception. The municipal* ownership of gasworks, 
water-works, and street-car lines, as well as the public 
ownership of railways and waterways, also indicate the 
same dissatisfaction with private property. In 'the West the 
accumulation of enormous fortunes lias become economically 
and politically dangerous, and has affected art, religion and 
culture. There is a growing opinion that private property 
rights should be greatly modified in order to secure social 
stability and the full development of democratic virtues. 
Bequests, settlements and fidci cemmissa have been greatly 
limited. The development of progressive inheritance taxes, 
and more especially of collateral inheritance, has also been 
remarkable in recent times. In the United States the rate of 
taxation reached 15 per cent,, in England 18 per. cent., and 
20 and 25 per cent, in som?. of the states of Switzerland and 
Australia. Professor Ely ha* expressed the common feeling 
for inheritance taxation ’thus : “ All inheritance of every 
sorl should be*taxed, provided the share of an.heir exceeds 
i' certaip amount?. The state or the "ideal political unit 
—as town or city—must be recognised as co-heirs entitled 
to share in alj inheritances. A man is made what he is by 
family or town or the local political circle which surrounds 
him, and by the state in which lie lives, and all have claims 
which ought to be redognised. Tax*tion of inheritance 
is the means whereby this claim of the state and town may 
secure recognition.” ». 

The idea of property as a true and genuine trust is develop¬ 
ing and this operates in the direction of the diffusion of 
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wealtji. Professor Seligman'^sks :* “ What phrases rir'e ' 
more common te>- 3 ay than the obligation of wealth—the 
public truigtceshiptof wealth? Hckv lg>ng will itjie before 
we tread the* same patji that has been opened up in tfie 
fiscal domain, where voluntary contributions Jiavc "becorn'e 
transmuted into Compulsory payment* and where the moral 
duty ip how converted idto a iegal obligation ? "• , 

•There is every reason to think that the develoigment 
of private property lights has <now been arrested in the 
West at the point whejre it has become perilous to social 
stability and social* progress. The Romano-Gothic law, 
with .its exaggerated emphasis of private proprietary rights, 
Jtas done incalculable harm, and, in spite pf«ils enc< ufa^e- 
nent to individual initiative and private enterprise, has 
proved a mefiace to the stability of democratic govern¬ 
ment, social peace and general well-being in the West. 

Indian Doctrine of Land as Common Property.— 
In India we find from very early times a sense of individual 
property in land, and, at the same time, associated with 
it, a sense of a certain right in others to have a share of 
th A produce. The laws oi Manu justify private property 
in the jime way as Locke has done. “ The land belongs ■ 
to him who has first cleared the jungle and killed»the deer 
of the forest.” In the words«fjf the commentator Savaga, 

" men are lords of their own fields.”. The precise nature 
of the ownership, however, cannot be interpreted as indi¬ 
vidual proprietorship; 'in effect, though not in lj.w, it 
presumably meant tenure by a ftftmily rather than by an 
individual person. The Aryan race migrated* in tribes and 
families. The joii1% famines ahd tribal, aggregates ai- 
they settled developed^and expanded into village communi¬ 
ties. In the village ’communities, the holdings belonged* 
to the joint families, not to the individuals, liie fields were 
all cultivated at the same time, the irrigation channel 
being laid by the trijie or the comfrmnity, and the supply 
of water regulated by rale, under the supervision* of the 
headman. No individual or cohpojaie proprietor needed, to 
fence his portion of the field. There was a common fence, 
and the whole, field was surrounded with its rows of boun- 
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' dories, which were also, the water-channels. And each 
village had a grazing ground far the battle, in common, 
no f,ne having separate 'pasture, and a considerable stretch 
of jungle where the villagers hpd cpmmen rights of waste 
a'nd of woocl Manu has laid dhwn that grazing grounds 
are the common property of .the, village; and the people 
■encroaching upon^them ate liabla to punishment. ' Yajfia- 
valkjja dlso lays d»wn the same rule. And Usanas in 
enumerating, properties not to be divided even among'persons 
of the same gotra makes mention of.the held. , 

The Mitaksham quotes an anonymy,us text which lays 
down that the consent of the village is necessary for the 
alifdation of kuacj —sale or mortgage. Kautilya in his A rtha- 
sastm similarly lays down that the tax-paying cultivators 
could mortgage or sell their lands only among themselves, 
otherwise the seller was liable to a fine. The members of 
the community thus had a sort of right of pre-emption, 
so as to keep the land within their own body. Thus there 
was individual proprietorship, though no such proprietary 
'rights of individuals against the community so much em¬ 
phasised in rfiodern courts'of law . 1 , ' 

• The land was owned and operated on social principles. 
When the crop is reaped, the king or the chief or the head¬ 
man and the villagers take ‘their traditional shares of the 
produce. 1*116 lands are separately cultivated, but there is 
a sense,,of ownership by the whole tribe, arising.from co¬ 
operation, however indirect, in the .work of settlement. 
It is the same idea that tiie local political unit (which in our 
agricultural communities is- called the tribe or the village, 
-f,hen 'the bond is, no longer kinship but' economic co-opera¬ 
tion) is a co-proprietor and co-heir'entitled to a share in 
all inheritances, which has, we have already indicated, 
recently received emphasis in the West in the discussion 
about inheritance taxation. Professor Bluntsc|jli proposes 
that the property acquired by taxatiqn of inheritances by 
the local political units should be used as a fund td promote 
1*4 interests of the prqpertyless classes, also that it should 

1 Vide Mr. Radharaman Mookerjee’s chapter on " Land Tenure in 
■ Ancient India ” in his Occupancy Rights in Bengal (Cal v Univ, Pub.), 
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he ,used to reward persons'whq Have distinguished them¬ 
selves in scicncc'or in curt, or who have rendered especially 
valuable, servio* to the poorer flashes of society, the 
village commumtiti#. in India, the land, though il is distri¬ 
buted into para Is for separate enjoyment arrjongst'the mfcm ! 
bers of the tribe, Jtelongs in theo*ry*to 'he tribe : because it 
is the’tribe working eoMectivelV t ha 1 originally <eleajred» 4 he 
jungle, formed the settlement and«crcated tin* property, 
and because the Individual nn cultivate and ynjoy the 
property j on accourt^of the economic, social and political 
benefits he gets ^rom the tribe Thus, no member can 
postulate individual •proprietorship From the earliest 
times the power to alienate lard, which, i» theory Belongs 
to the tribe or village, was limited by the power of the tribe 
or village to prohibit it absolutely, then to prohibit certain 
forms of alienation or to impose restrictions as to the pur¬ 
poses for which alienation might be effected, or when these 
purposes were satisfied to limit the choice of alienees to 
members of the tribe who would have the first right to take 
up the alienation, in other words had the, right to pre-empt. 1 
it is also characteristic that throughout lifdia institutions 
like the Dhc.rmshala , or a shrine or the common-room of 
the village for the benefit of the propertyless and the in¬ 
tellectual classes respectively, are supported from the 50m- 
mon funds of the village, or from prpperty endowed on their 
fcehal£«by the whole body of proprietors. In tn£ West it 
is only about inheijtaAce taxis that the idea of conjmunisa- 
tion has been emphasised. *ln ‘India the interests of the 
*^)ropertyless and intellectual* classes havo a sort of first 
claim on* all eara?Wgs frojn the use of capital or thff holding' 
of land which mighl'lcad to cumulative profits or unearned 
increments. 

The sense of private property in India wal indeed always 
governed,,by the sense of a certain right in the local political 
or social unit. Tuscan easily bft understood if we investi¬ 
gate inco the chief form* of tenure in our typical agricultural 
communities. 

Indian Land' Tenures. —Any intelligible account of 
1 Ellis —Law of Pre-emption. 
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land 1 ' tenures must "‘proceed ]iy the genetic method, i.e<, 
it must deal primarily with origins ?.nd development there¬ 
from. " From this poipt d> : view villages may be *divided 
into those: 1 

' (i) In which ancestral shares were recognised and utilised 
from their foundation;' 

In Which this was not the ease,' but the user and 
occupation'of land w& distributed and determined from 
the first in other ways. 1 
To clear the ground it may be premised that in early times 
(which may roughly be taken to mean those prior to the 
British rule) ideas of proprietary right as an exclusive and 
general right of- dealing with material objects attached 
, themselves not so much to the land or soil as such, but 
rather to the products of land, including in "that term 
not merely agricultural produce, but dues, services and such¬ 
like exacted from or rendered by actual cultivators. 

The two classes of villages detailed above respectively 
point back directly to the sources of the two main streams 
of'ideas, the gradual fusion of which has resulted in the 
modern conceptions of property in -land current in this and 
in other countries. They are (a) political authority or 
social domination in various grades and shapes ; (b) the 
actu;jJ[ occupation of land by tfie self-cultivating clansman. 

Political Authority Passes into Ownership. —As re¬ 
gards (a), political authority had tended to become proprietary 
connection with land by a process of attrition or degradation 
through the stages of feudal superior, seignor or oVerlord 
(sirdar), assignee of land revenue (jagirdar), farmer of the*" 
“stcTtb- revenue ( ijaradar ) and shchlike. Iif each successive 
stage the actual personal connection of the above classes 
o'f persons with the management of land and the control 
of its cultivation- became closer and more intimate than could 
be that of the. raja, political ruler, or tribal chief of a more 
or less wide tract of countfy, although as a rule they would 
not themselves actually drive the plough. As the political 
s poWfir of such a chief or<-of his descendants became more 
and more curtailed by conquest or by a process of fission 
set up by the necessity of providing appanages ( guzara) 
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for fhe younger scions of,t lit;.family, in' so far did political 

connection with’land ?*iv< jjl.ieej 10 ^ closer and nearer 
personal .and proprietary Conni 'ityi, coupled, of fousse 
with a concomitant restriction of the area goncerned. 

It secrys to he a reasonable conclusion,that in the cas 5 of 
villages in which p{opr : riary sta/us*n suited, in the manner 
sketch'd above,from tlfe gradual degradation and curtail- 
jnent of ‘political authority, or in tht; case oi those, whose 
foyndhrs beloved to clans imbued with aristorratic tradi¬ 
tions of .political status and functions, ancestral shares 
would be recognised and followed in the original distribu- 
tioB of land among the original founders. In such cases 
the inchoate ownership of land would imply the enjoyment 
of dues, services and feudal privileges ; perhaps a 1 .0 of , 
some vestigfs of political power over and above the mere 
right to appropriate a certain share of agricultural produce. 
On the other hand, cultivation was perhaps more of a burden 
and a responsibility than a privilege ; while failure to develop 
the area of the village and to bring it under cultivation 
would involve expulsion by the ruler or his local deputy, 
i.~ else tnc forcible introduction of outsiders wfio were capable 
and iyflustrious. Distribution of the area in shares would 
clearly enable a family of non-cultivating landlords of this 
class to meet such responsibility more easily, and wguld 
also tend to prevent friction and tumble in the coffection 
of produce, and in the enjoyment of dues, services, etc. 
It is the same hist#];} 'of land, settlement and demarcation 
of rights that is to be found m the occupation of Gaul and 
iWjacent provinces by the Go1hic*and otheretribes frortj the 
North after the break-down of the Roman empire* 

On the other hancl, where (b) the founders or original 
settlers were a group of more or less closely related kinsmen 
of a comparatively low social status who actually tilled the 
soil themselves (. halbah ), each family appropriating the 
produce of its own .labour, the ndfcessity for a distribution 
of area on a definite system of shares would not arise,,at 
least in the earlier stages of'the. life of the village. Itmd ■ 
would be plentiful in most cases, and the main object 
would be for .each family to break up and cultivate as much 
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of “the area round nthe young settlement as its resources 
would allow. As development proceeded and the group 
grew in size, the need for a more regular and.definitemethod 
of assigning land for the use of the various households might 
arise. 

Rajput Pattidari Villages.—Inquiries made into the 
history of r, considerable number of villages in Class No. I 
in the .main tend to'Confirm the theory sketched above 
as to its chief features. Up to a comparatively lecent 
period the Rajput clans with their aristocratic and political 
traditions regarded the work of tillage as one entirely be¬ 
neath their social status, to be left to Jats, Sainis, Arains 
and q tners of lower rank. The idea is of course now rapidly 
n disappearing, but is by no means even yet extinct. It is 
among Rajputs that those villages are principally found 
which were originally held on a system of ancestral shares 
' and which may properly be called pattidari villages. They 
were in the great majority of cases founded by an individual. 
After his death his sons or grandsons proceeded to divide a 
considerable portion of the village area among themselves 
on ancestral shares, the remainder being kept joint or shatni- 
lat. The area assigned to each sharer was sometimes in a 
compact block and sometimes in scattered plots on the 
- kurabandi or dhcribandi system, to be noticed below. Each 
sharer and his descendants were at liberty to bring under 
cultivation so muck of the joint (shamilat) waste sf their 
means allowed and to add it..to the severalty plot or plots 
assigned to him or his predecessor on partition. The result 
of this process and of other incidental causes, such as trans £ 
fer^and abandonments, was sooner or later-to introduce and 
foster discrepancy between the area ot lands actually held 
• oil severalty and the ancestral shares. The more or less 
definite applied cion of these to the shamilat appears, how¬ 
ever, to have been preserved; but what the. practical 
results of this application-were it is difficult to see, since the 
shamilat area which each sharer could appropriate fdlr culti- 
vaiion by his tenants dogs not appear to have been defin¬ 
itely limited by his share. However this may be, the appli- 
catipn was sufficiently definite at the time of the British 
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settlement to cause shqmflaj lands Li jpattidari 'villages 

to be recorded generally as owned mildly ancestral shares, 
while laiyls held in severalty we; treated as owned Pjr the 
holder without* reference to his ancestral share. The 
above w?as the normal‘type of development in the casJ 
of Rajput paftiddfi villages ; tut iRere were of»course 
dases, of more or less \v*ide divergence from it .* The cfcuy 
definite partition on shares appear# to have been, absent 
in sotne case^ For instance, villages are sett’ed without 
definite partition, c .i$h family appropriating land .for culti¬ 
vation according Jco its means and ability. It was only 
in .the course of the first regular settlement that it was 
definitely partitioned according to ancestral shares? • The 
case illustrates the Rajput instinctive tendency to pr-serve, 
the recognition of ancestral shares, even when cultivation 
has been in severalty and in temporary disregard of those 
shares. In other cases a pattulari tenure appears to have 
overlaid and displaced a true bhaiachara tenure (dealt with 
below) in consequence of the forcible assumption of pro¬ 
prietary status by Rajput interlopers or by the develop¬ 
ment of such a status from "that of jagirHar or ijaradar. 
This jispect of the matter will be more fully noticed below. 1 

In the Deccan the proprietary bodies called thfc Thalkaris 
were the result of the settlement of tribes and clans of in¬ 
vaders from Northern India of Scythian origin who drove 
tVieir firavidian enemies befoje them into the .Southern 
districts which tha^ hold. They were at the oufset like 
the present-day Rajputs, averse ffom agriculture as a degrad- 
"thg pursuit, and left the work*of»cultivation to be done by 
their vassals, thepresenf-clay Kunbis, corresponding to-the 
Rajput Kardias. Under the regime of heavy village assess¬ 
ments and the farming svs+cm, the landlords sank to the 
position of mirasdars, government tenant!, albeit of a 
favoured class, yet still clinging with passionate devotion 
to their ancestral fields, and the tipris were created,—mere 
tenants at will, cultivating government lands at a yearly 
rental. , ♦ . 

1 I am indebted for the above account to an interesting note by Mr. P. 
J. Fagan. , • ' ’ 
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Tat Shaiachara Tenure,—The pure bhaiachara (class 
2) is the tenure, par excellence of the'Bclf-culiivating Jat clans, 
laquhy tends clearly, to hhow that generally ther original 
settlers or founders of a village, to which this class of 
'tenure applies formed a group of families more or less 
closely- connected 1 ^? blood or intermarriage. Often, but 
By-no merns always, the families- were of the same clan, 
in the earlier stage?; of the settlement each. Household 
appears to have occupied and brought under the plough 
so much of the waste area surrounding the infant village 
as its means allowed. The common -expression in the 
records is iaraddud hash istatdat <apni. As' population 
inemdhed and the advantageously situated lands near the 
village site became more fully occupied, the initial stage of 
promiscuous occupation appears in many cases, though by 
no means in all, to have been followed by a reorganisation 
which took the shape of a redistribution of the occupied 
and cultivated area among the original settlers or their 
descendants on a definite system, the nature of which was 
somewhat as follows:—The area to be distributed was 
divided into large blocks {liars), each characterised through¬ 
out by general similarity of situation, quality, etc.-’ They 
perhaps corresponded roughly to the soil classes framed for 
puijioses of partition under toe modern procedure. Lots, 
variously known as dheris or kuras, were then formed, each 
consisting of non-contiguous plots selected out of tlr differ¬ 
ent hars so as to render the lots so far'as possible all generally 
equal in regard to quality of soil and situation, etc. A 
lot would be assigned to each cultivating household, cti 
more cbinmonly subdivided* by the sa-hle principles into 
plough holdings, one or more of which would be assigned 
•to one or more households to be held by them in inchoate 
proprietary right. The size of a lot would not necessarily 
be uniform, but would depend on the number and culti¬ 
vating strength of the households to which it was intended 
to, be assigned on the plough distribution. The care with 
w’hlf-h thy original distribution was made is apparent from 
the generally scattered character of the existing proprietary 
holdings, and from the fact that at the recent settlements 
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^distribution of revenue at'a^ uniform rate on area •wit*'out 
reference to spilMistinotions was found possible in a laige 
number of villages. . ' , • . 

Before the English i nie, indiviiiual property in land, in the 
sense in which this is at*present understood., was ‘unknoVrt 
Each village held, the ■vest surrounding'its homestaad, the 
dividing boundane-. being hardly d< fme$. Landavas. plenti¬ 
ful, cultivators were scarce, almost anybody was&Jgome to 
*break up as much as he could cultivate, and *he owner who 
induced a tenant to settle and beai a share of the burden of 
the revenue conferred a benefit on the community at large. 

J'he distinction Vhveen the members of the proprietary 
body and mere tenants holding fiom tjjem was if^purse 
carefully preserved, the latter having no voice in llie manage- , 
ment of the village, and making formal acknowledgments 
of their subordinate tenure; but so far as actual burdens 
were concerned there was practically no distinction between 
the classes. 

The land was carefully divided according to quality so 
that each should have his fair share, and the same rule Whs 
observed when a ncw-Gomet" w r as admitted to cultivate. 
The long dividing lines at right angles to the contours cf 
the country which mark off the valuable rice* land into 
minute plots and the inferior sandy soil into long narrow 
strips including a portion of each degree of quality, and the 
£cattejg(J* nature of each man’s holding, still show how 
dhrefully this was cjons. The Revenue was then distributed 
equally over ploughs, or over cultivated areas. The ances¬ 
tral shares of each household of the land-owning community 
were carefully ot>irved, and v egulated the interest of each 
in the common labels and the adjustment of tire minor 
village accounts : but. the area of land held by each culti¬ 
vating possession varied with the ability to rtultivate rather, 
than wit^ its rateable share in the village. The undis¬ 
tributed waste regained over far common grazing, and 
for subsequent appropiiation. ’ , 

The redistribution of land iit the Russian mir, which P.urly 
the continuity of traditions of pastoral and even nomadic life, 
falls far short, iu the organisation of agricultural efficiency, 
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of 4iie equitable d : stributj,on of plots of land which the 
instinctive capacity for group-action of the,Indian people 
has established. Tnc periodical re-distribution ’of , land is 
also to be found apiong certain tribes in +he fastnesses of 
'India, but this crude type of tribal communalism has been 
superseded by a more complex typy of agricultural organi¬ 
sation on a, communal basis whiclivsatLfies the inteicsts of 
individual efficiency as well as those of collective well-being. 

Western Misunderstanding of Indian Group-Com- 
munalism. —-Western writers are always apt to confound 
group-communalism based on conscious co-ordination of 
individual and group action with tribal communalism based 
on gregarious instincts and biological necessities. In India 
tlie social organisation in our village communities, which 
has advanced much beyond the tribal-stage, but has also 
wisely conserved the value of such social and group instincts, 
has been misinterpretated by Western thinkers from Maine 
to Baden-Powell. Group-action in the Indian economic 
and social organisation has developed from an instinctive 
plane in the stress of biological adjustment to a conscious 
co-operation for realising ideal ends through social necessi¬ 
ties. It does not represent an archaic and obsolete type 
of social life, as Western thinkers have misinterpreted it. 
It Represents a transitional form of communal life which 
will organise the social .instincts it has inherited from tribal 
communelism into* ethical ideals in adaptation,, to the 
growings complexities of social and economic life. 

Private Property in Land not Recognised in India.— 
The idea that tkcplotof land held by each household was his 
owii to Uo what he .pleased with was always utterly foreign 
to the Indian people. Sales of land were unknown ; and, 
when an owner became, from failing appliances, unable to 
.cultivate as ntuch as formerly, the community arranged 
if possible for the cultivation of the abandoned fields, 
while he remained responsible for the revenue of only so 
much land as he actually held. Perhaps the most -distinc¬ 
tive',evidence of the communal nature of property is the 
survival of the village common land in spite of the encroach¬ 
ments of the British revenue system and. administration. 
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Whatever ihay be the type of the village there are rgseBed* 
within its territorial limi^son.? portions ofthe uncultivated 1 
waste for common grazing, for assolnbiie^of the peopk>ond, 
more impdrty.nt still, for subsequent appropriation and :hiti- 
vation. Lauds so rcseiYed are jea tously guarded as 41.e com- • 
mon property ot Jtlu- original body «f fettle;!> wlio founded the 
v n lage, at of their cl sec jaunts, •■find 0 ccasionally^also th^S'' 
who assisted the*settlers in clearing tjjr waste .(lid bringing 
it undj'r cultivation are recognised as having a share in 
those resetved pilots Even in villages which have adopted 
"separate ownership at to the cultivated areas, some such 
plots are usually reserved as the village common, and, in 
patlidari villages, it is not unusual t > find pertain pojtions 
t of the waste reserved for the common use of the pr<,prietors 
of ('acli patti and other portions for common village purposes. 1 

Indeed, absolute rights of property in land were not 
compatible with Indian revenue and administrative traditions. 
Thus there was great confusion when such ideas were applied ■ 
by the British settlement officers to the determination of 
land-rights. When the British first made records of right 
m land, their primary object was to obtaift a record of 
liability, for revenue which depended wholly upon cultivating 
possession. But the British went further than this. They, 
of course, preserved as a rule, though not alwavs with entire 
satisfaction, the distinction between owner anu’ tenant. *ln 
many cases the distinction was most arbitrary. The settle¬ 
ment officials have been, hampered by ideas about property 
in land drawn from other states of«sogiety and seem to have 
assumed that the absolute riglif to each plot of land must 
vest in sunfe indSridual or body of individuals, ♦•ubjVt 
possibly to subordinate rights of other persons which they 
considered as limiting the absolute rights of the proprietors 
of the land. In the paitidun villages which \|ere managed 
on the rent system there was little hardship. The headmen 
according tb the custom of the villages sha; cd all the profits 
and boro all the ios?es ijf the village as a v.ho'e, realising 
fixed rents from the cultivators.; in such villages these head¬ 
men, in whose names the previous leases had been made out, 

* Vide Sir W. H. Raltigan’s Digest oj Customary Law. 

• ’ S 
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Wefe declared to hjive the proprietary right in all the land 
of the township find the other cultivators were declared to 
hold sunder them a'i tenants. 1 But in villages managed on 
the 1 bhaiachara system all the cultivafprs .shared the 
•proprietary right'in the township'on an equal'footing, and 
they q.11 laid clairii ,fo the '-proprietary right,- on the grounds 
t-hat they had broken up the prairiQ.witkout asking any onets 
leave and’that they ha.d all paid on their cultivation at'equal 
rates. Their „ claims, howeycr, were sometimes rejected, 
and only those headmen whose names,,had been mentioned 
in previous grants, or the descendants of such men, were 
declared to be the proprietors of tjje whole village. This 
was an obvious,injustice based on an error, and the tenants 
recall with some bitterness how little those persons who now 
lord over them differed originally among themselves. An 
interesting record of the popular voice in this matter, 
expressed in term of verse, has been preserved by Mr. J. 
Wilson in his report on the Settlement of the Sirsa District. 


or again: 


10 

All the brothers came together. 

They settled the desert prairie 

knd put the turban oij one man’s head 

He became headman: 

The Kuler issued orders to him only— 

The headman lost his good faith. 

And gave nothing ^cvcn to his brother 
Born of his father l and mother, 

No love or affection remained. 

1 (d 

All together peopled the village, 

Brothers, .coutins and uncles. 

They had one man’s name recorded. 

When he golS'hdtd of the law 
He turned them nail out, ,(■« *• 

And made his own orders tu be obeyed; 
Thinks nothing of anybody else, (saying) 

" I will take you off to the police station.” 

i (h 

Ralke ae sabbhe bhai 
Suni unhan bar basai 
Ik de sir *te pag banai. 

Oh bangaya lambardar ’ 

Hakim usnu hukum stlnaya 
Lambardar imahi kharaya 
Sakka us da ma pyo jaya 
Usda bhi kuchh nahin banaya. 

Koi na rahagaya het pyar. 
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V) 

Rilke sabnefti pi«Tl vas rt v a 
• Bhira bha. to chacha #ay ■ • 

T^da unhnn nam Jikbjvi 
Ja< 3 *'hi Ranun ju us*u naftth aya 
Sftbnau pun "s kaddli vikhay* 
l T >ne ap dif hukum chalaya 
# Hor kisi nun kucili 11a jai»»* 

*Lc* ci.ai.svfi tamnu l^ana. 

• 

These verses parallel John Ball’s couplet: 

“ Wi.cn Adam lolled and Eve spar, 

1 Who was then the gentleman ? ” 

and furnish the best Evidence how the co-proprietors, who 
had evidently equal status, considered themselves oppressed 
by the headman when after the settlement he occupied a 
clearly superior position and misused lire’ authority unwar¬ 
rantably given to him. 

Cultivating Possession Treated as Absolute Owner¬ 
ship. —Instead of recording each constituent household 
of the proprietary body as entitled to a fractional share 
in the village, and as holding in cultivating possession the 
land occupied by its members, or by tenants whom th«y 
had settled, the British recorded and treated it as absolute 
owner.of this and other land occupied by tenants which 
they had settled, and entered as common property of the 
village only such land as wa^held by tenants who had been 
settled by the village in general, or by one of its'sub-divisions. 
• The^proprictary rights so recorded arc now, >f course, 
indefeasible. But th<<e is evftry reason to believe such 
property in severaftt/, based •sohiy # upon actual possession, 
• to have been entirely a creation of the British ; that before 
their times* the topaking-up <i land gave the culltvafot a 
right to hold that bfiid undisturbed so long as he paid the 
revenue on it, but gave him no further rights ; and that it 
gave him this much whether he was an o\^ner or not. 

In old days members of the proprietary body returning 
to the village after an absence of even half a century or 
mere were admitted to # their rights without question ; and 
there is still a strong feeling against^rights being extinguished 
by absence from the village. ' In families owning land 
jointly, the property on it is strictly regulated by shares; 
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ftohglpas of old,,the land t is often divided for cultiva¬ 
tion between thc'various members,accord‘ d to the extent 
‘of; the appliances it thcWlispbsaf of each without regard 
to those shares, each ‘mair paying revenue* on the land he 
actually tultivates and taking tire 'whole of fts produce. 
But this division 'does ,uot confer any proprietary right in 
thahind sqheld. Theoretically, each household in ^village 
is entitled 1 tb break ip common land in proportion to its 
proprietary interest in it. But, as a fact;' the area so hrokerf 
up depends entirely upon the ability to ‘cultivate, abid # 
the man who breaks it up has a right to hold the land so 
long as no complete proprietary division’is made, though he 
acquires no individual property in it. And the general voice 
of the people who have now accepted the new order of things 
affirms this view of the case. 

In short, wherever the English have not interfered by a 
record to confuse cultivating possession and absolute 
ownership, the people carefully distinguish the two tenures : 
and the distinction should be insisted upon because the 
courts of law often show a tendency to assume that culti¬ 
vating possession is adverse, and can become proprietary • 
right by lapse of time. This, however, is not the case; 
for, untib a complete division of property is made, the 
possession cannot probably ‘be disturbed. To erect the 
cultivkting sharers into separate owners probably worked 
but little, injustice,.but it was founded upon a serioii^p.rror. ’ 
Land Purchase Introdtiged by 'iJri^sh. -ln customaiy 
law an'agriculturist has a«rigiit to do what he chooses with 
moveable property of all, sorts, but the lim'it to his power" 
of-;disposal extend^ to all immoveables.dn truth, the idea 
of acquiring landed property otherwise than by a grant of 
. waste or by inheritance is entirely a growth of the British 
. rule, really of; the last thirty or forty years. The acquisi¬ 
tion of land by purchase is now not uncommon, amongst 
the Jats at all events, but they do not recognise any distinc¬ 
tion between this and inherited property, and theirules of 
succession and restriction on alienation would apparently 
apply to both alike. 

. Succession Questions.— Again, every agriculturist who 
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cultivates the land am 1 jis fo»p'*y Pie sluyc of the feve«uiq 
undertakes c kafiility "f he hap 1 ■■11s oe old and chil 1-, 
less, he fats io ; / son a one 10 ^„-ist # him in the •cultivation 
*r even toljndef. -ke fhe whole rosponsiH ty of proprietor¬ 
ship. lUs agnate- lad rhaps as muni jan 3 as they could 

manage., and \ *. W w ’ '<• to ,ul ' ••.to it. UndA these 

circujnslanc.es tj ; ' propfioto, naturally tumed^eq h'-. vvi’e’s 
Relatives, or to ti ' family into whiclf his sister 01 daughter 
hofl iSarried ; # anci brought m, wi'h die tacit consent of the 
agnates, some one vvbo would take the place of a son. 
This condition of ibings is now completely changed. The 
scarcity of land is, with the increase of population, leaking 
itself felt more and more, while property ; a lfind has acquired 
a clearly recognised and marketable value which was quite . 
unknown fifty years ago. The tribal feeling now is that a 
co-sharer in a village has but a life-interest in his share of 
the land that lie inherits, and that he should not be permitted 
to do anything by way of transfer that will injure the rights 
of-the reversioners. The courts have in recent times adopted 
a middle course. They generally limit the jiglit of contest 
: 1 succession to agnate- of the fifth and in some cases of the 
seventh degree. 

The tribal feeling is strongly opposed to female succession, 
for the reason that in an txogamous soon- .y the Jemale 
relatives generally belong to a different village and their 
succession is regarded as the pieces- ion of outsiders and 
strangers, which csvk'ngers ,tfie solidarity of the* village 
community. Their want of thought*or skill might augment 
*fhe burderv of ^ie other members of the coparcenary 
community. ’ , t 

If the agricultural population had their own way in the 
matter, they would urT ubtedly establish something 
resembling a general law of entail. Here is am instance of* 
the divergence between tribal feeling as to what a custom 
should be and the*view that is easily taken by,the civil 
courts. * The courts, following ideas derived at first or second 
hand from English law, ignore or father strangle- the Jaw- 
creating faculty of the people, which is their only means of 
adaptation to new' economic conditions and forces. 
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' Bequests of,Rand' tynkhojvn in maia.—Anjther 

4 confusion lias oftcij, arisen with regard to wills ^nd legacies. 
" Th$ chief *ourt woulc^so^etimes lay,dowi> that the distinc¬ 
tion between alleviation by will .and, by a* disposition inter 
'vivos would n*>t J>e appreciated l*y an agriculturist. The 
right f>f a proprietor iit inherited land i^ considered as to a 
considerably extent linAted ; and ftny'affcynpf to interfere 
with tfec re versionary vights of the natural heirsMs’ regarded 
with the* greatest jealousy. • A gift of land to take "'effect 
during the lifetime of the donor would be as a rule at once • 
contested; and the presumption against a disposition by 
way of will or legacy that came to'light after the death of 
the'proprietor would be ten times stronger. It is scarcely 
necessary, however, to discuss the matter further ; for, 
while the disposition of property by gift or by adoption 
is recognised and admitted with limitations by land-owning 
tribes, wills are entirely unknown ; and to create a rule 
recognising them is entirely opposed to the spirit of tribal 
custom and would undermine the constitution of indigenous 
society. The distinction that an agriculturist draws 
between a gift and a legacy is thai in the case of thfe foriwr 
the action of the donor is liable to be questioned at the time, 
and the dispute would be within the family, and not between 
hers and strangers. The mdfdern tendency of the courts 
is to uphold alienations by will, i.c., a person can alienate 
by will what he dan alienate inter vivos. 

In instances like the present the ioirts' substitute rather 
than modify, being domifiated by ideas and ideate utterly 
foreign to the ■‘communal organisation of agriculture. B r y 
destroying the communal id?as of property and artificially 
creating or helping to create the conditions that hinder the 
progress of the great mass of agricultural population, they 
-divert family 1 and social endeavour from the beneficial 
channels of economic activity. Judged by the standard 
which satisfies the conditions of progress of society in the 
^est they may be said to create good laws, but this historico- 
cbmparative study has--indicated, we believe, that they 
represent tendencies which contradict the fundamental 
laws of progress of our own society. Western passion for 
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absolute liberty of at 4 on ; Ideas of absolute righfe flf 

the individual, a*i icqjfipatible with an at bound develop¬ 
ment of,social• and woll-bbng; afid, ippljed ir? law-* 
making, agrarian istribytion 6r rlv fit administration, 
sap the found.itio- , ni 1 ,.e Indian etimomig strfffcture, "the 
' oinpact village v iity au? it. c mmunal agriculture, 
Which'have beta built ap by i. trsng endowment of omi- 
munal instincts and social sympathies in a dceffly'huyianised 
sociaf and economic life— .on,inant instincts ii. the East 
other than those which are associated with the individual¬ 
istic type of progress in the West. 

British Misunderstanding of Indian Land Tenure.— 
Little by little the unexpected action of ,tlje administration 
and English law have insensibly influenced the "iliage, 
community’: the former close association which existed 
between the members of the village community has been 
undermined. The peasant belongs to a joint village. He 
was one of a group of co-partnerS and could not alienate 
without the consent of his partners. But the English courts 
decided otherwise. For them the joint village was a notel 
and lit.lc understood institution. Since ea?h co-proprietor 
cultivated his own piece of land, was he not the full proprietor 
thereof ? It is true that they were collectively respon¬ 
sible for the land revenue,.‘but this responsibility wa§ in 
practice allowed to lapse. The British revenue officers, 
finding Jt troublesome and unfair to good cultivators, 
while maintaining, iht: village community in napie, had 
advanced towards individual" assessments. The co-proprie¬ 
tors were thus* treated in praotice as individual proprietors, 
with fulTrights, including thal'trf alienating their shJres hi the 
village lands. Among co-proprietors having much the same 
rights and the sameburdens not only the distinction between 
cultivators and non-cultivators was emphlsised, but the. 
peasantry, was divided into tenants-at-will, occupancy 
tenants and proprietors with very different rights and hold¬ 
ing vety different positions. The headman who had much 
the same status with the re£t of the proprietors,was given 
an undue authority which was too often misused. (J. 
Chailley, Administrative Problems of British India.) AM 
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' r.^niii«» cf lumls # owHcii j<untl\i wltfthci Jfy single 
families or 1»\' a wl^c villa ge <>r/><#' (jimmikit), j» constantly 
TmVinv’ed.' it is a direct result of individualisti<; notions, 
and a* a conseqiH-ilte, \n the hi^ly cultivated parts of the 
plains jnanjti'f the .villages arc graflualty having absoiutefy 
no conjmo’nTand h ft,* excepting what is requited for th^ 
village site aixl roads The'comnion incorag is thus’bejpg 
reduced. But in the hills, where tljere are special items 
of miscellaneous receipts, such as tlug sale ^proceeds of 
fruits, grass- preserves, etc., these receipts are generally 
divided rateably among the proprietary body according 
to the proportions in which tin- government revenue is 
paid. Thus the ties of the villa ue community appear to 
be getting looser. 

Government Supercession of Village Communal 
Rights. —In Southern India the undivided village common 
lands are called scnnudayam hinds. The proceeds of such 
1 trids go to mcect some common village needs, and they are 
either endowed specifically for these needs, or not so allotted. * 
In the latter case the village assembly determines from time 
to time fdr what definite purposes they should be used. 

As ,-i result o,f the cncroachnfents of the British revenue 
system and administration, such maniyam lands have ceased 
to be maniyam lands, on enfranchisement by government. 

The iiiam rules, however, secure the, lands to those that 
have enjoyed them for a 'considerable period, but on pay¬ 
ment of-full assessment bo government. t 
Communal lands, i.e., fodder and gracing lands, burial 
and burning grounds, the main channels of irrigation, etc., 
•have been taken by governmeet as the common guardian 
of the village. 1 But the government has come to recognise 
that communal purposes no longer require those .lands and 
has in many cases actually assigned those lands in favour 
of .individual proprietors on full assessment and 'also at 
tirtiesj on payment of premium or price. 

Threshing-floor and burial-ground, as well as mandai 
or the place of assemblage of village cattle, are never assigned, 
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but r ( ommon grazing and fydcfengrounds vhjch have nOt been 

defined and specified lfeve .been allotted. Village scrub . 
jungles winch attract -clouds ar^ also not interfered w^tli. 

The samc^supctcossiqn oi communal rights by government 
actio, is also to be seen in the zamindnris, theonly difference 
being that the ^ovemmert limits tbb rights of resumption 
to pre-*settlemcijt inamS and grants by prewops states, 
ijther alienations within a zamindari* being left to be dealt 
wijji fiy the %imindar. 

• The Madras Villagg Cess Act and Madras Proprietary 
Estates Village Service Act have resumed the inams and 
the *rights of sharing the grain and other produce of the 
village at the threshing-floor hitherto enjoyed by the village 
'servants, and have established a system of salaries from a > 
fund known as the village service fund, raised by collections 
of lull assessment over village service, inams or nc.iyams and 
a general cess in respect of shares of produce given to village 
servants. 

The right of controlling the village officers, c.g., the head¬ 
man, accountant or watchman, is taken ajvay from the 
p jprieturs and transh ntxl to the government; though 
they wxist for their sake, their defiance of the proprietors 
and lack of participation in communal labour, e.g., kuri 
meramat, etc., and in other** matters of general interest, 
h.^vc caused disunion and disintegration. 

Again, the rights of artisans a,nd other village employees 
to a share in the ‘ewep have tyxai cancelled by a course of 
decisions by the .courts which fail to retognise the obligations 
’niter se between jdie landholders? of the village and ,the 
village system uiyiefr Jhc eld communal system. , f 

By these enactments and by the course of civil court deci¬ 
sions, the village officers, employees and artisans have been 
set free from their obligations to the proprietors of land or” 
to the village community in general: and have become petty 
servants to government in the case of village officers and 
employels, and free labiurers^in the ease of artisans; the 
latter enjoy the benefits of the old Village communal system 
in the occupation of their house-sites without having to 
rendei any service to the proprietors, except as a matter of' 
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private contract from' tijgiQ, co time on payment of lull 
wages. , ' ' . 

Iri' some cases of artisans living ip ryotwari villages, the 
executive officers.,by refusing tp rcfognise thp right of the 
village artisaps to the shares of the produce at the threshing- 
floor/and at timcs'-deoiaring sucji rwatcwtrUms, or voluntary- 
contributions, to be illegal exactions 1 ; haye put an end'to 
the mutual relationship between the proprietor's of land or 
the village community and the village artisans. In the 
exercise of their jurisdiction as summary courts, in the case 
of zamindari estates, they have on the same principles put an 
end to the relationship that existed between the zamiviars 
on "the one hand and ryots on the other, and between the , 
ryots and the artisans. 

Similarly, the communal labour which was commanded 
by the village community is no longer at their disposal, but 
has been taken over by the government itself under the 
provisions of the Compulsory Labour Act, Madras. 

Supercession Based on Misconception.— The super¬ 
cession of communal rights and privileges by enactments 
and decisions is due to the notion that such obligations, to’ 
'render service in lieu of maniyam holdings, and sljares of 
produce *at the threshing-floor, deprive the artisans and 
employees of their freedom tip contract for their labour con¬ 
sistently with their progressive needs, and resembles practi¬ 
cally a eystem of serfdom or slavery. 

But,,this is really a misconceptiod. , »For, the village arti¬ 
sans or employees are dt liberty to make their Own terms 
for, their laborn provided ihey give up their irntp or maniyciri 
lakd and their right to shdre in the pibduce. ’Again, the 
freedom of contract does exist under the village system. In 
cases where the family of the foliage artisan or labourer has 
become extirict, the village assembly or the community has 
sent for similar artisans or labourers from tlie adjoining 
village ^to occupy their house-sites, „ enjoy the maniyams 
ajid render their proper service. There have also been cases 
in ‘.which the village community or assembly have allotted 
or jarried additional house-sites and maniyam lands, and 
altered the customary shares of the produce according 
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to the needs of the family of village artisans or labourers' 
or greater work flue to* the increase q| the village popu¬ 
lation. ! , * i * 

The thedjy about t rhe unfitness*for., the villagers* to 
manage their economic And social organisation is* not true* 
in many cases, as >,v<*n nojv then? at,*: ptrsons in the tillage 
who are anxiouj to -maitage their cfwti affairs jnd feel the 
jnterventiort of the government and ks dcparfmenis.as not 
answefing to Jheir* real nods, and engendering.seeds of 
1 disunion. 4 The right to trees in petti lands of proprietary 
villages is not definitely given to the ryot, and the vague 
term “ usage ” has teen a cause of endless confusion 
, as well as litigation; so do the village eldem ciic a 
' grievance. , 

Again, til c'karambu system of the Trichinopoly district, 
which is not easily understood by the European engineers, 
gives a striking illustration as to how the transfer of the 
communal responsibility for the karambu from the village 
communities (which used to depend on co-operative methods 
lor their irrigation from the distributory channels of tlie 
Touveryj to the revenue department, and then to the 
P.W.Q., resulted in absolute failure to provide irrigation 
water for the lands during the agricultural season. The 
mirasdars are now anxious tft manage their ^wn irrigation 
resorting to the old communal system, putting up the 
karambiziyy communal labour and they have beenoactually 
petitioning the gbvtyiiVient for the retransference,of the 
communiil rights and responsibility* in the matter of the 
’kforambus b§.ck ty them, or tvan, if that* is not fbpnd 
possible, for entrusting fl JlOSC duties to the revenue offi&rs 
on the spot to whom the village proprietors have at least 
a ready access, and whose timely services might be able to 
put up the karambus in season and assure thlm a constant - 
flow. , 

Desire for Loral ^Government.'— The desire of villagers 
to man%e their own affairs with regard to the regulation 
of the grazing of cattle, and 'the, enjoyment of the "nho’r 
products of forests adjoining their villages, is tardily recog¬ 
nised by government. The experiments that the govern-' 
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ment has made with regard 1 to the management of the 
forests and of locfil opt'ion in the location of grog shops 
in villages by villagc ( assemblies, liaye been reported to be 
successful. Such, .facts and circumsjance? shojV the adapt- 
' ability of the,.village communities as well as the, effects of 
ousting village rights ymd responsibility. ‘ 

Prom tlr? point of administrative efficiency, the following 
measures art; imperative : c 

(i) Tke restoration of the old responsibility of the'viljage 
officers, servants and artisans to the village : thejr appoint¬ 
ment and payment by the village conpnunity itself; 

2 Laws that will repeal the different acts and enact- 
s by which the government has taken upon itself that, 
responsibility and right: the abolition of the general village 
cess and services fund; or at any rate the expenditure for 
the villages themselves of the entire funds collected from 
the maniyams and inums ; and the restoration of the right 
of the artisans, servants and officers to the share of the 
produce without carrying the surpluses thereof to the public 
revenue ; 

(3) Laws that will rectify the disintegratioif caused' 
by the judge-made law based on individualistic and alien 
jurisprudence chiefly in relation to customary services and 
customary djics, rights of pasturage and irrigation, rights of 
cultivators to wood and fuel, the sale or lease of common 
lands, 0* fisheries', village self-taxation, etc., so ae to bring 
them in conformity to the ancient'traditions of the village 
communal system. ' c 

Efforts at’ Reconstruction.— The government has 
recently, made great effort's to mafn'idin or reconstruct 
the village community. Notably the government has 
passed some important legislative measures. The Panjab 
- Land Alienation Act of 1900 and the Pre-emption Acts 
of 1905 and 1913 are measures calculated to preserve the 
integrity of the village communityiby preventing any 
interference with customary ruML A law of 1650 long 
forbade,the sale of la'nd to persons outside the village. 
Such sales even now required, as a rule, a decree of the court 


' of' justice, and occasionally the approval of, the executive 
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authority. But the bill of substituted a general arid* 
a drifelic solutiymof the question. f It forb’ade non-agricul¬ 
turists, save with the special approval o? the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, tt> acty.UK 1 land fromX.igiicfliltyrists, aud lists* of 
agricultural tribes and'castes were drawn ug. Ufider the ‘ 
present law of pnyeipptiorj the imsyonwoT pre-emption is 
fn.ally codified and givia statutory'.sanction, but it is not 
a drastic measure. Under the old'tyw pre-ettfptfnn.could 
We shown by custoin to exist w ; th reference to all,kinds of 
trafisfers, wheflier voluntary or compulsory, sales, mort¬ 
gages, gifts, exchanges, leases or what not. Under the 
present law it is strictly limited to voluntary sales in the 
form of sales of agricultural land, anu sales.ajid fore- clotures 
•of mortgages of village and urban property. 

Dawn of ‘Better Understanding. —The government 
and the courts, after creating rights in individual property 
against all local precedent, are now limiting them. But 
once undermined the compactness of the coparcenary 
community is difficult to protect. Once the pivot has been 
loosened, the whole chain has begun to unwind itself. It 
is difficult to arrest the unfik.lcnifig of the bonds of the village 
community suddenly and unexpectedly let. loose. The 
courts'recently have begun to show a general falling that 
they have given up the earing individualistic notions and 
arc favouring ideas of jointness and cpmmon holdings*—the 
syltcm^tiij* study of customary law had so small influence 
in ’this change of -atjirjUe. TTyfl fetish of individualism is 
now an cutworn creed, but if fhe Joints in India have now 
came to a partial recognition of 4 as such, «though itbis a 
belated recognition,*it is not \\ l too late jo mend, repair 
the mischief due to tlfe infusion of individualistic ideas in a 
system whose life and progress depend upon communal 
notions and ideals. There is practically no mefiium between 
the village community and the ryotwari village of the pro¬ 
vinces of Madras and Jiombay. OnCe the village community 
is underlined, the government has to deal not with'villages 
but with individuals, collect a separate demand from ead* of 
several thousand cultivators and let loose a swarm of 
revenue subordinates on each district. Once allow free 
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transfer of land, qnd, in spite of the brilliant' lure of an 
influx of capital‘and enterprise on land, (farm tenancy will 
be g»ne fqr ever, and capitalistic estates will take the place 
of village communitils. \t will be ‘a 'step backward, not 
forward;-in the condition of agriculture. 

Advantages of -the, Communal L an d System.— The 
principles of joint responsibility,. entail and pre-empti«,n 
naturally’ gb together, contributing to the "safeguarding of 
governrn.pnt revenue and the prosperity of agriculture. Ill 
the coparcenary communities, when Ihc land Is divided, bach 
shareholder is supplied with a portion of every kind of soil, 
a slice of the in-ficld, and a large block of the out-ficld, a 
portion of well or alluvial land, a portion of the dry land: 
thus, the village is made up of a network of fields or proper- ■ 
ties. To such a state of things the principle of joint re¬ 
sponsibility applies, but only in theory: the instances 
in which it is practically enforced are few. The people 
have the advantage of mutual protection, good fellowship, 
and the strength that arises from union of economic interests. 
This union induces the law of pre-emption, 1 which excludes 
the stranger,'and by mearis of jyhich the cautious margis* 
able gradually to absorb the estates of the incautious: 
the property is valuable, and the assessment not heavy; 
tlje good men keep the bad>„rnen up to the mark, or are 
ready! to get"rid of th^m by the process of absorption ; the 
risk is yery small compared with the advantage pf being 
member of a brotherhood.^ If a‘ deficit occurs, it cannot 
be for more than one-fourth of the whole demand* if timely 
action be taksn, and thaf, demand does not exceed one-half 
of, the ‘net produce of the estate : the.' transfer of the land 
accompanies the payment of 'the debt by an individual 
shareholder; or if the deficit be paid rateably by the 
whole community, the share is placed in the common land. 

1 Pre-emption is recognised in the Arthasastra and the Smritis, and 
there is a continuity of tradfiion in this respect in Hindu law, so far as 
village interests are concerned. There ij; a community of structure in 
the organism of Hindu society in its different, phases, administrative, 
‘economic t as well as social «-prop<?r. The problem for the legislator is 
fundamentally one in these different fields, and a continued development 
of tradition suited to the Indian genius can alone furnish the key to the 
solution of the many difficulties and complexities .that confront him. 
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finder no circumstances can there be a lass, and the chances' 
are that the property is greatly sought fof. 1 

Comn^un&l Agriculture Meets Indian Economic 
Conditions, —Bijt, k lla^ been attain alid again urged by the 
British adnlinistratori, what would we* g:iin from this • 
maintenahee of an antique system, £his»oftcnsivc exclusion 
of 1 strangers, this uynaijifal prevention of the influx .of 
capital and ability on land kept, the^ say, under Txk and 
Key aad this apparent counteraction of economic, laws ? 

'i*he reply is Simple;. Economic laws arc to fit themselves 
to facts, riot fa^ts to'fit themselves to theories. We can 
no more alter economic, institutions of a country than lan¬ 
guage and thoughts. In India, agriculture pn a connfqnal 
basis conforms to the characteristic economic type of the 
region or zone. Again, in the survival of economic habits 
and institutions, the communal agriculture shows its effi¬ 
ciency: individualism is not the last word in’agricultural 
progress; this at least seems to have been borne out by 
the facts of agricultural disintegration in other countries. 
Private voluntary sale and moitgage of land, wherever ui?- 
1 restricted, has always ledjo the complete diVorce between 
owner and cultivator. This is inevitably followed by 
agricultural decline and political and social disturbances. 
Throughout Europe there is^a steady movement towards 
favouring the position of the peasant-proprietor of inde¬ 
pendent farmer at the expense of th« land-o\yier. In 
Ireland, the movement.Is quite’recent and has been much 
facilitated by the serfes of lawk which began in the seventies 
•ajid culminated in the Land Pyrcjiase Act of 1903. In the 
United States, wfS«Ji was (except in the South) alrrfbst tvpm 
the beginning the heftne of independent proprietors, there 
has been during the past few decades an increase in the 
proportion of farm tenants to farm owners* . 

On much the greater portion of India practically all 

1 The voluntary redistribution of land tfy the tribe or tjhe village com¬ 
munity from time to time w^s supplemented by state actionem freeing 
the holdings of tenants from* accumulated burdens and liabilities by a 
compulsory settlement of claims. This remedial measure by adminis¬ 
trative agency was calculated to prevent Ihe abuses that naturally tended 
to grow up in spite of pre-emption and co-proprietorship amongst the 
peasantry. 
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Cultivation is carried on-by tenants and not by la'nd-holders. 
The cultivating tenant of Bengal, the United Provinces, 
Bihar and the Central Provinces does not ordinarily possess 
the power of mortgage or* a free transfer],of tlje land. In 
•Egypt the Fidc-lcddan law has also restricted the power 
of the.cultivator'te mortgage. 

A consideration of htiese' and' si,milaj tenancy measures, 
a study ox the tendency of modern tenancy legislation and 
an examination of the old, Indo-Aryan laws with -regard 
to transfer of land and the new socialistic code of property 
that is being developed in the West with its restriction of 
individual rights of property and emphasis of social interests, 
will inevitably lead to the conclusion that there is after all 
something very vital in the antique fabric of the village. 
community and customary law. Any steps then taken 
to preserve and develop the village community and its laws 
of property will not be retrograde measures. 

The village communities, however disorganised they 
may have been by the application of Western notions of 
property, may yet be renewed if only British statesmen and 
administrators rectify the mistake of their predeepssors of 
the seventies and eighties, who were all imbued with the 
economic'iteachings of Ricardo, and sought to apply dog¬ 
matically the prevailing philpsophy of individualism and 
free Competition to the domains of communal agriculture 
and finance in India. Experience and observation hasve 
shown the drawbacks and dangeii, of this application of 
a priori doctrines, bjit^the economic unscttlemcnt has 
proceeded so far that reparation is possible, not through 
half-hearted measures, but through a bssjd economic policy 
and legislation vigorously undertaken. 

Remedial Legislation.— Throughout India there are 
numerous instances where imprudent laws based on indi¬ 
vidualistic ideas of property have injured the condition 
and interest of the peoples. But they are followed by 
efforts Towards reparation and reconstruction. The most 
common illustration ij the following. The compulsory 
sale of ancestral lands for debt was no doubt not entirely 
forbidden by the old Indian laws, but it was seldom applied 
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iq practice. It was explicitly, ijjtiVduc'ed, and generalised 

by tlie Englisfj law, under the belief thaf it would enable 
land-owners and cultivators to borrotf on better tSrms. 
But the r«ult lias often bee» thaf both landlords and 
tenants were dispossessed by classes of yione^-lcndels,* 
traders, and lawyers,-y-new, classes wjxose importance's due 
to' economic and b-gni* transfhi rardions duriijg the last 
fifty yeafs.« Where this has been g source* of 'economic 
Snd social danger,* the government has enacted special 
, measures. These have thus been summarised by M. 
Chailley : ’ * 

(1) The special * Succession ” Laws—those passed, for 
instance, in the United Provinces and Madras for the purpose 
■ of rendering large estates impartible, i.e., withdrawing them , 
from the divisions to which they would be liable under the 
ordinary Hindu Law of Succession, and which bring about 
impoverishment and gradual disappearance of a landed 
aristocracy. 

(,2) Laws passed for the benefit of the landed aristocracy 
and gentry in order to procure a better administration eff 
estates. Thus, every large prbvince, excep’t Burma, has 
its Court of Wards Act, which provides for the adminis¬ 
tration by government agency of estates the ’possessor 
of which is disqualified by a^e, sex or personal capacity. 
The result of such administration is usually to clear off 
ddats have accrued, and to restore the estate to its 

o-vfner on a sound, financial }J*sis. These arrangements 
have been buttressed’by special Encumbered Estates Acts, 
•such as those ’of Sind and Brujdelkliand,* which eftable 
special measures to be takeji for the relief gf estates Wtirdeilfcd . 
with debt. * 

(3) Such laws as the Decca^i Agriculturists’ Relief Act of 
1879, passed for the benefit of encumbered Ipeasant pro- • 
prietors, with the object of providing special tribunals 
for the settlement o{ claims again&t them, and of dealing 
in an equitable manner with usurious accounts. 

(4) The Tenancy Acts which hawe for their main object' 
the granting of occupancy right to tenants of long standing 
and the restriction of undue enhancement of rents. . • 
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% (5) Finally, the <Pan}ab Land Alienation Act of 1900, 
which restricts the sale,of land by agriculturists tonon- 
agrioulturists, and ' v with some-local enactments tlyit it has 
inspired) marks the last stage hitherto"reached in the process 
of evolution. k ‘ 1 

Piece-meal repiretive measures like the Land Alienation 
and the Pre-emption Acts in the .-Pan jab will only-retasd 
but not prevent the series of economic revolutions caused 
by the breaches created in the coparcenary community 
system by Western notions of property. English engineer¬ 
ing has secured its highest triumphs in the irrigation works 
of India. It is now for English statesmanship to regulate 
economic and social revolutions in India as engineering has 
dammed the rivers. The rivers, dammed and regulated,. 
have become fructifying channels of irrigation and con¬ 
verted arid wastes into fertile plains. If the economic 
revolution that is fast becoming an element of danger and 
destruction be properly guided, what is now a desert of 
indebtedness and irritation will be converted into a valley 
of wealth, welfare and social peace. Legal enactments 
and court decisions which will have this end will be good 
laws though they may be in apparent contradiction of the 
so-called 1 ‘ great laws of political economy.” Bite how 
few will realise that what was good economics two or 
three 'decades ago is now bad economics ! Not to speak 
of the other proposition less acceptable, what is good 
economics for the West may ‘be bad economics for 
India.' * 

Decentralisation the Best Remedy.— What is wanted, 
may bC’supplied by a series'of measuratdfor the*protection 
of the integrity oi the agricultural communities. But by 
far the best plan would be to allow the village communi¬ 
ties to determine what is good economics for them and to 
empower them to determine for themselves what their laws 
and customs shall be frem time to time. That'will ensure 
progress more than chief court rulings or customs in the 
form of law imposed from above, and that will be going 
along the ancient ways of these petty republics by furthering 
.the cause of liberty and self-government.. The best atmo- 
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sphere for the development cyrsTom *>s the village court. 

As Sir Michagl O’Dwc'tr observed in .his address to the 
Panjab Modification of Custorrtary Lav^ Conference, *Cus-' 
tom in the»Pan>ab is beyond dembt 'a living organism,'and 
we should see that it’hilt; free room to ctevt^op oh healthy 
lines. It has gnnjn.oi’t 0/ communal Slid economic*condi¬ 
tions and is still in tlic»main suited to.these condition* as 
we know' them, but the atmosphere natural to custom is 
*thc atmosphere of the tribal* court or council .of elders, 
ptlnchayct, or *irga!t which administers it without regard to 
formal rules of procedure, and which gives effect to modifica¬ 
tions and advances as toon as they am sanctioned by local 
opinion. When custom is removed intp «the ati io?phere 
of the regular courts it suffers from the change of air.” 
And this may be illustrated by the lessons of experience 
of the Russian officials who have based the administration 
of civil justice in their Asiatic dominions on custom and the 
tribal system with the help of the mufli and the qazi. The 
jqflicial methods of handling custom are probably in no 
small measure responsible for the fact that the Panjab'is 
the most litigious province in India and that a frequent 
reproach against the present system of civil justice is that 
it is expensive, slow and uncertain. The judges*are towns¬ 
men, sons of traders or officials who are obsessed vuth 
Western individualistic ideas and are entirely out of sym- 
jfhthy.wifh communal feeling. Indeed the preseat system 
id the opposite of wjiat“’s condjlftve to the natural develop¬ 
ment of communal organisation* At present the prepara- 
* tion of the riwaj-i-am affords the; only existing opportunity 
other thati'in thc'iourts, of ascertaining the desifes ok the 
people on the subjeef of their customs, but inasmuch as the 
instructions for the preparation of that document reflect 
the view of the courts that custom must betestablished by 
precedent^, popular sentiment being postponed to instances, 
the process is not .vivifying. If’the village communities 
are allowed to develop their own customs, the Western 
notions of property will no’logger work havoc, on id wtn 
and they will develop naturally according to modern needs, 
at the same time.protecting themselves against the influences 
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of 'disintegration which kre tod often forced from above ; 1 
while the state should reserve to itSelf the l general power of 
supervision for the purpose of avoiding conflicts of principle 
and any other discordant hnd separatist tendencies. 
v The new economic regionalism Vhich we have advocated 
demands that the 'rights '■of property be determined and 
regulated consciously By the grorfps cf agricultural coni- 
munities which presen* a solidarity of economic interests. 
Each of these 'agrarian groups would promote the harinony 
of agricultural interests which would be jeopardised by fhe 
introduction of an alien explosive or devastating element 
into the coparcenary community. 'The economic evils or 
benefits of pre-emption, entail or free mortgage can only 
be determined by the agricultural communities themselves. 
It is true that the law of demand and supply determines 
to some extent the delimitation of individual and communal 
rights in property through the operation of the forces of 
survival of economic haDits and institutions, but social 
justice can only be attained if this delimitation is raised 
from an incipient and instinctive basis to a conscious plane 
in economic construction arid legislation. 

Principles of Reconstructed Property Law.—What 
light does This genetic and comparative study of the institu¬ 
tion of property throw upon'its content and significance 
generafty ? What universal principles can be formulated, 
and this< for economic reconstruction and betterment''? 
They may be enunciated thes: '' 

(x) The content of property rights will vary according 
to regional needs, or the needs of adaptation to a particular * 
.geographical and historic environment. 

(2) The different economic groups, agrarian, industrial 
or commercial, should be allowed an opportunity to deter- 

, t 

1 In Bihar and Bengal, from the earliest days of Muhammadan adminis¬ 
tration, there has been a supecmposition by the state of iiidividualistic 
and capitalistic ideas of property. There has bem a remarkable parallel 
development of economic and juristic institutions. While on the one 
h^ifd, capitalistic farming and landlordism, superimposed by che state, 
have over-ridden the communal ..interests of the village system, on the 
other hand, J imutbahana and others developed individualistic concepts 
^f property which dealt a serious blow on the communal notions in the 
joint family and the coparcenary village community. , 
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mine the interests of property gn'diffe'rent fields according 
to flieir functional and* regional heeds, the state reserving ( 
to itsel$,the iiryxTa+jve riglit’of their*correlation artd co¬ 
ordination 1 !, • , * * • '' 

(3) Instead of being satisfied with the theory tha’t property 
is a social trust hi.be r.flminisftreil fdr the benefit* of the 
community, bate alto to look tb the means,of asquiting 
property. ‘ # * . 

(4J The content* of propt ity rights is to be treasured by 
the relative estimate of man’s productive effort and of 
the forces of nature to the making of property. Individual 
freedom with regard to the use and ownership of property 
is to work within the limits of the health and efficiency 
of the individual, and the body economic, lndi- idual. 
rights of property exist in virtue of and in subservience to 
the well-being of the communal personality whose needs are 
ultimately more compelling than the former. Rights of 
sale, transfer or mortgage of lancf will be determined accord¬ 
ing to the economic and social needs of different environ¬ 
ments, and they will be as various and ijultiform as {he 
cones of economic ac+ivtty. 

( 5 } With regard to man’s productive effort^s emphasising 
his interest in land, it should be recognised tlnft all labour 
which is not equivalent to< social service cannot ^ive any ' 
rights. A mine, a forest, a river-side, a well, an irrigation- 
channel^ an embankment cannot be oVned and operated 
on an exclusively individualist? basis in the interests of an 
agricultural community. * • 

* (6) It \yill bg recognised ‘that corporations whRjj live 
in perpetuity 2 oeijmulate property (Cumulatively fh a 
way that may endanger social peace, and they require special 
control by the state through registration and other means 
of supervision. It is the same argument tllat is applicable 
for the periodical revision of the terms of an endowment which 
may fall behind economic and social needs not anticipated. 

(7) yhe interests of future generations in property capnot 
go unrecognised without detriment to the ljeaMt and 
efficiency of both individual and society. Family patrimony 
according tp the Hindu law cannot be used and spent in 
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any wa£ to the detriment cf (sons in minority, and they in 
their turn when the/becofiie majors are b6ur;d to recognise 
the legitimate debts of their father. The conflicting'claims 
of national debt and taxation wh’ch have arisen' 1 by virtue 
of tile financial meeds of the late war can only be solved by 
a due Recognition ot' the rights and- responsibilities of the 
present' generation in its active pirtidpation in the war 
which affects if as well t s unborn generations. ' ’ 

(8) Rights Of inheritance and taxation, wills and Testa¬ 
ments are to be regulated by the needs of satisfying natural 
feelings and sympathies on the one hancj and on the other 
the interests of the community which protects a man’s 
property, makes' him what he is, and allows him oppor¬ 
tunities for the full expression of his personality. It will 
be recognised that a moderate competence for all is essential 
for the health and active efficiency of the social organism. 
Excessive wealth accumulated in the hands of a few con¬ 
taminates the social-plasm. For the sake of the cells as well 
as for the sake of the organism, there is need of a proper and 
equitable distribution of wealth. 

(9) For certain imperative'duties of the community, the 
maintenance pf defective, infirm and dependent persons, of 
inns and hospitals and schools and churches, the best plan 
wosld ^ not to depend solely'on individual charity or on 
communal rates or taxes; but on the common lands left to be 
used by society for such purposes. The common lands*of the 
village prevent the growth dfabsolute'destitution and attach 
the poorest peasant to thte soil. Land nationalisatiofi along 
one line will not"De able to satisfy the conditions of a healthy 
end'‘activfly efficient labour because if disturbs the normal 
reaction of the individual to the natural environment 
in which he invests his bodily-energies. This is the bed- 
Tock of naturaLand physiological justice on which individual 
ownership rests. 

Comipunalistic Common Fund.^-While recognising 
the.imperative conditions of the use dhd ownership of private 
property, communalism seeks to provide for the realisation 
of common social ends, not merely by and through the 
individually appropriated shares of national wealth or 
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produce, but also by creating £ ^om.^on fund of natural 

and’social resonrtxs inVhich io*mves£ concerted energies t 
for the fljirposeij of oommunarwell beiSg. . * 

Such purpose* are dt fined a# in tile s^se of the debottar, 
used only for the suppefft of temples, malhf, shrines, etc.? 
or they .are left nndiffine'’ in th<! case of ihe village common 
lands ih the Indian -eo.xtimic organ!.,aAqn. These purposes 
will become various and be multiplied as they will, at the 
*s;pne*time be nm! social acdMational in ob-dience to the 
development of the c i implex social needs ol to-day. Such an 
economic scheme is more adaptative and life-maintaining 
than co-operative colonisation based on individual volun¬ 
taryism which we had from Owen to Puskin, and which 
generally depended upon individually appropriated w-alth 
and its redistribution for the well-being of the community. 
The recognition of the rights of the communal personality 
as a separate entity is absent in this scheme. Nor can 
state-socialism, from St. Simon to'Bebel, with its inspection 
and inspectors and its disregard of the naturalistic justice 
involved in individual proprietorship, satisfy the ideal, 
rommunalism is thus se^rrio be a comprehensive ideal which 
will prevent monopolistic appropriation and^exploitation, 
and at the same time secure the natural and pBysiological 
recoupment of individual and social energies, necessary for 
the health and active efficiency of the individual c5ls and 
tfie badyjeconomic which is endangered by schemes of land 
nationalisation artd»statc-socialiSfti. , 

The Social Personality! —ifi «the rearrangement of 
’ property-rights’that is in imn*ed*ate prospect in the*West, 
the concept of a s&ijtl personality which is more Said iftore, 
forming a larger part in the conception of the individual 
personality will manifest itsejf in institutional forms relating 
to property, such as the rich communal iistincts of the 
Indian pepple have created, for example, mustibhiksha, or 
zakath among the Muhammadan fraders, daily offgri n S s f° r 
the majntenance of educational and philanthropic insti¬ 
tutions ; mahimai, or the tribute for social f^stivajs 5r 
for aiding those artisans and traders who have no capital, 
as well as ptie • village common lands for the mainten 1 
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ance of the school or the 'gyps ?,--house ; brahmottar, gift to the 
moral and religious teachers of society; oj- the debbttar, 
' gift tt, God,; or, again, the wakf, similar charitable gjft among 
the Muhammadans, YheseJatter depend not on individual 
charity, reverepce or affection, as tlo the former, but repre¬ 
sent a common fund which has a, separate and independent 
entity of its,own as,individually appropriated wealth. Tile 
social persona’ity whiph is not merely the aggregate of 
individual personalities, ought to have,' in correspondence 
with its real nature and status, a certain representation 1 in 
the corpus of the entire national dividend independent 
of and in addition to the voluntary contributions, of 
wealth owned au$ operated on an individual proprietary 
, basis. 

The symbol of the social personality is the deity, for 
example, in the Indian social scheme. So far as property 
rights are concerned, the deity is to be regarded as the person 
juridical who holds dedicated property. India makes no 
distinction between religious and charitable institutions. 
Dharma, according to Hindu scripture, includes charity, 
and a gift to a deity is in substance a gift to the community 
for the use generally of Brahmans, or a particular Brahman 
or his family* and the idea attached to such a gift is a charit¬ 
able use coupled with spiritual vbenefit to the donor. In the 
case of’the math, the juridical person is the deity or saint 
installed jn it, and ownership of the math properties. vests 
in the ^eity or saint. TIW^, under thf Hindu law in the 
case of both charitable anti religious institutions, it may be 
said that there'is a juridi<jal v personality, the ideal embodi 
„ment of the socia^ or cosmic idea, asf the centre of the 
foundation, and that this artificial subject of rights is as 
capable of taking offerings of „cash and jewels as of land. 
This is the deity symbolised in the idol, whether in the temple 
or in the math. The idea that the deity is a person capable 
of holding property must, however, be,.kept within proper 
limits. The purohit, or priest, sebaCt, or manager, ^vho are 
ministers of the deity, hive dver the property dedicated to 
the deity the same rights that they would have if they were 
trustees or managers, being at the same time liable to corre- 
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sponcung duties to the cotmimnjt/ in fjie exclusive* dircc 1 
tion *of social .setvice \?hich areMcealJy enforceable. In 
these casqp the endowments,’in’llw absence of ajiv sjticific 
direction by^the donors, c<ytM b * property utilised, wliefl all 
the religious services aic luily and amply satisfied* for pftr-* 
poses in furtheranoi; <jf 'he,other tibi'*o!..*for which also such 
institutions arc jour icd’viz., the da,l" distribution of food, 
the education of the public and the promotion #1 the crynmon 

* g°« d: * , 

, Expression of Personality Fostered by Communal- 
ism.—Not only in (he creation of property but also in its 
use. and enjoymenf, the expression i personality is the 
essential factor. Property owes its origin a»d its co itfliuity 
to the needs of the development of personality, and the satis¬ 
faction of those needs. It is on this ground that state owner¬ 
ship and use of property stand self-condemned. The in¬ 
crease in the machinery of state agencies for the protection 
of the sick, the aged and incapdbles, or of philanthropic 
and charitable institutions which work out average results 
by mass-methods, is essentially a development in the wrotlg 

' line inasmuch as, inste'id’uf evoking personal responses to 
specific human needs and situations, they often curb their 
natural and spontaneous expression, and substitute machi¬ 
nery for man in the pursuit <>t a false idcal_ of efficierty 
which is wasteful and inefficient a« measured by vital and 
human* values. Communalism seeks to develop yidividual 
personality by adopting the rifhods of individual volun¬ 
taryism regulated not by externally imposed laws but by 

’ ihternal perception of social and moral traditions. ••Com¬ 
munalism* gives offpcjj-tuiyties Tor the expression natural, 
feelings and human sympathies by importing the intimacies 
of personal relationships jnto the social organisation. 
Ccmmunalism educes the social personality* that is latent 
in every ipember of society by providing for it an outer 
embodiment which, exercises proprietary functions of its 
own in|the exclusive direction of social service, functions 
which are as real and concrete £9*those of individual ;pi a- 
prietorship and set the ideal for the latter. 



CHAPTER XX. 

ETHICAL COMPETITION. 

i 

In the last chapter we examined the differences in the con¬ 
cept and institution of property in India and the West and 
arrived at some universal generalisations regarding property 
arising from the intermediate principles derived from the ' 
contrasted types of economic life and progress. We shall 
now examine competition as the economic process which, 
together with property, is regarded as an important con¬ 
dition of economic activfty in the West. We shall then 
endeavour to reach some universal principles with special 
reference to the rearrangement of economic institutions in 
India and the West. ' ' 

Economics Subordinate to Ethics. —Economic rela¬ 
tionships tn the village communities are all controlled by 
am ethical standard. It is aot true that individualism 
and competition do not- exist, but they are subordinated 
to the interests of’the community as a whole. Even in the 
West tjiere is a growing fe&n^ that bcpndmic standards are 
not all-sufficient and* sometimes are actually deficient. 
Hard 1 'bargaining of free individuals and contractual rela-' 
. tiofis haVe now come to be" regulated m the interests of 
industry itself as well as of those of vital efficiency and well¬ 
being. (51) 

■ Lines of Pi ogress. East and West. —Sir Henry Maine 
is altogether on a wrong track when he interprets progress 
as the qfiange from status to contract. - His principle might 
be applied to some extent to the economic progress of modern 
Europe ip a very mechanical age up to recent times. But 
it is not true that every country will follow or has followed 
similar lines of development. 
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In the East such communal* insjitutioi$ as the family, the 
caste,*the guild.aitd the hrotherhofld, ‘hp gotra or the jati, 
have dev»!pped frpm a prude natu> ah tic status to«in mPical 
status basec>on healthy pgmarf neefts apd personal rela¬ 
tionships., Each person is born to his appreciate stattfs, 
carrying.its appropriate h?re in the ftomlnon land, indus¬ 
try is ps’sentialljMiot u 11 titter of ijaid bargaining and con¬ 
tract, fjut of ntutual co-operation anpl communit'*' service. 
"The mfttive of jnduslrial work is corporate feeHng and pro¬ 
fessional honour. ‘Industrial functioning is raised to a social 
obligation. Each man realises that he has an important 
role to fulfil in a long scheme of things. I le serves a vocation 
, and dedicates his special talents to some eontinuo.is*and 
recognised social function. His sense of professional piide 
and corporate duty helps to preserve the dignity of labour 
as Well as a high standard of work. In the West, out of the 
ruins of feudalism, in which the personal tic between master 
and man humanised social relationships, the system of 
wage-labour developed, and, though legal freedom was 
gained, economic freedom has not been achieved. A system 
*h;v been* developed which "treat's men more or less as tools 
of a complicated machine, which atrophies their creative¬ 
ness and self-determination, and their sense of individual 
and corporate responsibility? and which is ,as defecti’ie 
in industry as the Roman empire was in politics. In such 
a scheme industrial work is regarded as the fulfilment of a 
contract freely or*fc»-jiftfy madrlfnd business competition 
takes tile place of natural and ethical obligation as the 
economic motive. , It is undoubted that therfc are resources 
in human nature wfftcj) competition and contract ignore ftnd 
suppress. 

Both in the East and in %■ West we find that both the 
natural and the contractual relationships, naftirai relation¬ 
ships as betjveen parent and child, and contractual relation¬ 
ships as between master and servant, have had a place in 
social development. In the East, the norm ot development 
has been the natural personal’relafconship toward whjhh; 
as towards a standard, all contractual relationships have been 
made to conforjn more and more. In the West the process has 
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been the opposite and the eortiactual relationships have been 
regarded as the norm to which even natmal status has been 
reduced. In the East the relation between king and subject, 
landlord and , tenant, money-lender and agriculturist, 
middleman and artisan, artisan'and apprentice, is inter¬ 
preted in terms of the natural and eth’cal relation as be¬ 
tween parent and child. In the West even the husband 
and the wife arc becoming too much partneis in a joint 
concern whe can easily resolve themselves into separate’ 
and independent entities. In the protection of the child, 
by the state in his infancy, in the early separation of the 
child from the family and the legabstatus given to him,at a 
comparatively 1 early age, we find the same replacement . 
by a contractual type of a natural type of the family based- 
on primary duties and obligations which is now being empha¬ 
sised in every field of social activity. 

Status and Contract. —Status is the result of a natural¬ 
istic adaptation to certain vital instincts and elements. 
It is not something mechanical or external to man, but men 
are born into it. Contract has also a naturalistic basis— 
the right to the produce o { one’s own labour and to a free 1 
exchange of that produce for an equal value received. The 
West now aspires to develop from the romantic and the 
contractual family to the ethical family, from competitive 
industry to industry,, regulated by ethical standards and 
obligations which will recognise the value of tfie primary 
facts of man’s constituti&n.and nature,. “ Thus the contrac¬ 
tual relationships will in future tend towards ethical and 
naturalistic justice as embodied in relationships of status,’ 
when they rise frqm an external and mechanical conformity 
to free and conscious obedience for personal self-realisation. 
There is also a parallel tendency towards the regulation of 
competition on the interests of social efficiency, and ethical 
. justice based on the imperative demands of man’s natural 
feelings and impulses. 

New Ideals in the West. —Early in the last century in 
"Europe ( the belief in the,, all-sufficiency of competition and 
in the beneficence of private interest and free enterprise 
■ dominated social thought and emphasised a pursuit of 
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materialistic ends for each indijd^ull as*the object of. social 
welfare. Then.fotlowed unbelitving age of materialism 
governed*Jiy a pseudo-scientific biolrgistifc philosophy, which 
extolled individualism am} con»petitton .and regarded “the 
exploitation 1 of the wdak by the strong,as the sure 1 
index and criterion, of progress. »Tht ike’in the sUyidard 
oi comfort, if not pn *incieased .ove.of riches, jn the 
era of ,mdchine-production, which offered emirmoi.s ,possi- 
'bilitie? to the man' of enlr’-pme, intensified -the. pressure 
,of competition ; flio jgh this intensification is to be traced 
chiefly to the achievements of applied science, especially 
in developing quick* production and quick transport, and 
, to the belief in the beneficence of pnvate interest; nef free 
enterprise and their influence on public policy and individual 
temper. Buf new ideals have come in the West. The 
enormous disparity of wealth, the product of an unregu¬ 
lated competition, anti-social in its character and ends, 
has shown its evils. Individualism has degenerated into 
licance. Private proprietary rights have developed in a way 
antagonistic to social welfai e. There is som e change of feeh- 
•in.g in those classes who have pfofiled in the era of unethical 
competition. But new ideals, new ethical judgments, 
are forced upon them from above, as well as*fr«m below. 

The state and the law counts fix fair or “ living ” wagc$. 
And these fair wages are not the. low wages thpt # would 
be'accapts’d by men in hunger and without employment 
competing with one jnoilicr for i/e job, nor the high wages 
that an exclusive trade union fhight extort from the 
'entrepreneurs, but they are apprgximate to«the prodftet of 
labour and'means tit the Inborn sustenance at the staneftyrd 
of efficiency. With the growth of monopoly an 3 public 
enterprise in America the legislatures and courts are forced 
to fix prices, or to pronounce opinions on prifces, and they, 
are bound }o do so in accordance with ideas of fairness. 
Higher ethical stafi4ards of busirfess are also inculcated, 
and som|times enforced* by the state. Taking an unfair 
advantage of a competitor is fiot, merely a breach of good 
faith, but is also punishable by fine and imprisonment in 
some countries in the West. 
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• 'Thus competition is restrained, wages are fixed sometimes 
and hours and prices regulated, and unfai? business methods 
disapproved and sometimes 'punished in modern Europe 
and America. In_ every c?se the relationships created and 
maintained by contract are coming to be regulated. And 
yet no one will say that the evolution of industrial society 
in. the Wept has stopped 'simply < because the contract c»al 
relationships are not upheld. 

The fqct is that the West has now begun to feel that* 
economic activities work in subordinat'on'to the imperative, 
demands of social welfare, and that the economic life is not 
outside the range of ethical obligation. The feeling is only 
nebulous, not af yet clearly defined, but still it has its effects. 

Restraint of Competition, East and West. —In the 
Indian village community, where the village functionaries, 
the artisans and labourers are paid their customary rates, 
competition is restrained. These rates conform to some 
idea of an ethical adjustment which the Western coun¬ 
tries are now attempting to reach—as seen especially 
during and after the war—by fair or living wages.(52) 
It is a short step from '• customary rates of wages jn < 
the Indian village communities to the living wages estab¬ 
lished by. legislation or approved by industrial boards of 
ajbitration in the West. Again, the so-called just prices 
of gobds established by governmental edict are cases 
similar t,p prices established by the ftuncliayets jjncji guilds 
in the Indian economic^,- erganisation. In the efforts of 
trade-unions and states vo establish wages which- conform 
to needs, or mast range qbqve a legal minimum, in the fair 
prices established by a legal- tariff, in foe public regulation 
of house-rent, and the laws against usury, we find the same 
attempt to regulate economic; relationships according to 
, some ethical standard, which is the characteristic feature 
of the Indian communal organisation of industry. It is 
also characteristic that trade-unions of recent years have 
come to concern themselves more and more with questions 
©f status rather than of„wages and to regard the occupation 
which they represent more and more as a profession rather 
. thjm a trade. 
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Wag£ Standards, Western Mid Eastern.—4 false 

. economics of disy-ib'utioti hascrf’ c*n a ifiiiftaken biologists 
philosophy' which has welbnigli established competition 
as the m&^e of £oc«f end indijs! rial* progress, ha:, unduly 
emphashed ^competition »In the valuations of (economic, 
sa vices. * The controversy as regards the productivity 
ai«d the' cost theories of,\< 4 igcs his . 101 really ended. TJie 
cost theory, in its crudest expression as the, iniAi num of 
• Subsistence theory Eas arisen gut of the competitive view 
of life. The fact* of.industnal life in the West show on the 
’other hand that amungst different occupations there are 
particular nccmal \»agt£, and not so-called general normal 
wages. The particular normal wag.s arc different aftiong 
‘ different occupations such as the coal and mining industries, 
iron and textiles, agriculture, and shop- and house-keeping. 
These differences of wages arise on account of the differences 
in the biological and social conditions of work in different 
spheres. This is true both of the West and our country. 

All these are relegated by economists, from Adam Smith 
to'Professor Marshall, into the colourless heading of “ net 
, advantages and disadvantages.” A elosef scrutiny and 
analysis of these are essential, for economists always say 
that Actual wages differ from normal wages Tfrdwced from 
theory in different respect^ The theory s+ultifies itself 
when it fails to interpret actual facts and Speaks^of the 
conditions that determine actual wages as disturbing 
factors. 

The fact is that nlodern economists have been s* much 

• qbsessed by the theories of struggle and competition an the 
air that they all’attempt to reduce all economio»Velation- ^ 
ships to one criterion' contract, and one‘standard,‘competi¬ 
tion. Everywhere in the West and India alike the custo¬ 
mary or the ethical standard is superimposed upon thg 
contractual relation which competition tends to establish 
and perpetrate. In the wages question the plane of living 
is a customary an 3 epical standard. It is different in 
different occupations both in In^ia and elsewhere, <fnd 
measures the necessary food an’d comforts, the *biological 
recoupment for the particular work and the wear and teat 
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©f’muscles and nerves in C^e.particular environment. J n * 
each occupation 'it'serve* as a dyl« to p*event the innnda- . 
‘ tion*of the field. &ut the contractual type of relationship 
has*in the West always tended to replace; the patural and 
•ethical type emphasising the prim&ry needs# of a man’s 
nature The cofnjxuitjve .standard lujsjended to encroach 
upon the ethical standard.* In our village community the 
work ancf physical conditions of the two ifldusirkJ Groups 
represented by the blacksmiths and caipenters are suiperiof • 
to those of the other classes of artisaps, <w 8 their normal 
wages are higher. For every class Of artisans, the ethical 
standard represented by the plane j)f ltving is not allowed 
to fy* encroached, upon by the forces of mere demand and 
supply. The purely economic concept of the standard of. 
life has to be further developed and broadened into a bio- 
sociological and an ethical concept. The cost of labeur, 
i.e,, the stalidard of life, is a customary price. In some 
occupations, where the bio-sociological conditions of work 
are necessarily better or worse, the “ customary ” t or 
normal wages for the particular occupations are higher 
or lower. The customary 'prices of labour arc different, •> 
hence wages are different. Thus, both in India and the 
West actaar'wagcs range about the certain custom&ry or 
etjiical rate, which in partieptar occupations is different 
according to such physical conditions as agreeable work 
or taxing labour, liability to hardships in heat and qold, *or 
the inclemencies of seasdhs^ constant occupation or inter¬ 
mittent work, and such* sodial conditions as honour or 
ignoimny attaahed to woyk, the degree of trust reposed” 

_ in \Le wbrkman, etc. • ,*<■ ' ■ 

Latter-day economism, in accepting* the ethical standard, 
treats economic forces as principal ones, and the ethical 
forces as causing variations and disturbances. Communal- 
ism, on the other hand, emphasises that ethical forces are 
principal ones and economic forces t are obstacles, and 
moulds‘or regulates economic forcas for reaching the goal 
by'convention, tradition,,or by decisions of village assemblies, 
crafts and guilds. In the irrigation of the economic field, 
communalism, as it were, assiduously strengthens the dyke 
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’and prevents inundation, tha§ seeking to avoid the damage 
from floods—theindividual and serial w&sfe and the destruc¬ 
tion of |he primary instincts of-human nature and the roots' 
of vital fcfjicienjy. • * t ' 

It is not that war"s*in«$ie Ir i.o village community nave 
no reference to.tii; ji oductivit p‘ febcur,' 0’ the conditions 
of supply and dtir m*d.\lfut ib iShe natural q> et 1 icalre- 
latiohship is superimposed upon the contractual relationship 
•and/he competitive standard, the positive, %ce’ is the 
cuetomary oi* ethical standard, the plane of living, though 
the rate of wages can be measured in terms of productivity 
as well. • 1 J 

Competition had its full sway for several decades in ilhpory 
as well as in practice in the West. Even state action had 
tended in many ways to maintain or perpetuate the com¬ 
petitive standard, at the cost of the natural and the ethical 
one: so much had economic theory influenced actual 
economic conditions. Now that the “ ethical ” and “ poli¬ 
tical ” criteria are to-day playing an important part in 
the determination and regulation of “ fair Wages ” and 
“ living, wages ” in the West, we find a ret&rn to the com¬ 
monly-accepted Indian criterion of status and custom 
and the ethical standard. Status and cusftta* after all, 
represent some vital element of social life and constitutign. 
They are based on the fundamental and primary nftds and 
instincts of man, and no society in the.West or^East can 
conduct its life on the .'fole basjj- df contract without under¬ 
going risks of dissolution. The whole theory of wages of 
fhe West needs re-examinatioij in the light of this thought. 
So far, Western ’economists have developed a tte’ory rthat 
fails to explain actual wages, or has so influenced actual 
economic conditions and legislative action that vital and 
social values have been sacrificed. This is»the reason of 
the recent reaction against the competitive theory of wages 
which, igiforing the bed-rock of "social and ethical facts, 
has built on the quicksands a fancied interpretation which 
has helped in the disintegration of.the social group and 1 fbe 
misdirection of natural instincts*. Thus it is thAt primal 
facts assert themselves in the long run against the disrpp-> 
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tlve tendencies of a^violto^ individualism and the hypothe¬ 
tical abstractions* o^ the *onomists*of the -ih^ir, which have - 
encoftragecj such tendencies. * s 4 , r 

There are no words more commorfly .misused by the 
tcdnomists of 1,he chair than “ custom or status' ’ as applied 
to Indian life. Status /or custonr in opr ,cc®nomic relation¬ 
ships is always misrepresented by Western writers. Svatusds 
always,regarded as mechanical and coercive,'and customary 
relationship as something arbitrarily fbftd and immutable. 
Thus, economists suppose that wages fi*cd r by custom in bur 
village communities never vary and ate the same for every 
kind of work. They also suppose .that in Indian villages 
labour is absolutely immobile and consequently the rate of 
wages is the same and as low as the irreducible minimum of 
subsistence in all the country around. As a matter of 
fact the dues and duties of artisans and labouiers duier 
from village' to village. Thus the law of demand and 
supply does operate in the village community; and if it 
gives way the economic conditions would exactly resemble 
the changes introduced into economic relationships by 
the substitution of public foi* private enterprise in the West, 
which leads to new prices for the factors of production 
and new #afe*s of wages. These differ from those yielded 
either by competition or private monopoly. There is an 
effort to make them conform to ethical or political criteria 
and to supersede the general results of supply anjl demand 

in the market. ' _ ... 

Indian CommunaKSJ'Ste’m of Industry.— I be village 
organisation of«industry is* nothing but public or communal • 
system ‘< 5 'f industry. And In public /.hterpnst, whether 
‘ i n the East or in the West, which is to be distinguished from 
private enterprise, the common characteristic is that, as 
the ethical aitd political system grows, it trenches on the 
economic zone and reduces the earning power of labour in 

the residuum of it. 1 < 

In the Indian distributive system, custom prescribes 
i-oufchly a minimum standard of wages corresponding to the 

* Vide Prof. Pantaleoni: The Phenomena of Economic Dynamics, 
‘American Economic Association, 22nd Annual Meuting. 
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average family needs of an 'imVistrial ^grpup. Buf if an 
industrial eljss»oi*group has to work hasder, or its physical 
ccnditioi£.are dify i out. the general > r standard rate' i : : altered 
to meet its iJhecifit reqyicmcnts* Agfiin?the standard rate 
of wages .conforms to the normal unit of economic services* 
required of indtftttMlis;.. .The .efconsimc services normally 
required of artisans «na labourers t;y the avofafe village 
distinctly remembered, and cver> written*in the village 
1 recor cfs. If a,villa ger requi.cs bore worK >£ trie artisan, he 

>is paici in .excess oi tv’hat is due for a normal unit of work. 
And if the artisan ispisked to furnish a commodity requiring 
spetial skill and dexterity, he is paiu special rates \|hich 
would represent his differential wages c< 1 responding to •the 
superiority of the labour lo that required by common usage. 
Thus, in one village I have found that for making the well- 
gear the potter would charge Re. i. and a meal over and 
above what he gets at each harvest, viz., 2 maunds of wheat, 
and I sheaf 1 of io seers for his ordinary labour of manu¬ 
facturing earthen vessels for the cultivator’s .household. 
But it should never be supposed that the.potters in all 
’ \ lllages get the same v lgCs. The rate varies from village 
to village according to economic condition^ .chiefly the 
number of people forming ihe village community, which, 
again, determines the amouift of work demai.Ied q^thcnV 
In another village the potter gets otic 'bhari and cm puli per 
plough?(the bhari being jjs large a jjieaf as a man fttn carry 
on his head and cohtajmng abqirt ^2 or 14 seers of grain, and 
a puli being a sheaf about half as large as the bhari). He is 

* • * • 

1 A sheaf is gcnerall/lo^ecrs„ buLtms is incre^d at bumper harWst. 
The sheaf is bound bv the stalks ol grain of three lengths —hrnlani —with 
the cars excluded As a long growth generally indicates a good crop, 
the sheaf increases in size in a g'' ,( V year, when the stalks to bind it are 
rather long. So wages reckoned in sheaves are fluctuating. „ 

In Bengal, in jute-growing districts, wages are often paid in money, 
5& as. to 8 as. per day, but the day-labourer also get', a sheaf of jute crop 
of which he can manage to extract the fibifcs, and this depends upon the 
strength of the labom r £&d is similarly fluctuating as +he PanjJi sheaf. 
In other districts the wages < 9 i the blacksmith are 15 seers of gram or 
pulses (vab^ and 30 seers of grain ( aswto ) pe$ plough per year for supply, 
mg sickle, hoe and plough-share, the metal?being supplied by the» peasants ; 
otherwise the wages are 40 seers of grain and seers of molasses. The 
carpenter makes the plough, the harrow and the dhenki and gets 20 seers , 
of grain per year per plough. 
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paid extra in cash 5 r grain for 1 the pots, for a Persian wheel 
(tinds) and for large vessels, for fhe potter is expect’ed to 
supply on'y moderate-sized household vessels. , Thus, the 
normal or standard fate wages is altered or- account of 
the extra services of the artisans'. 

In ?he case of carpenters, thev a re-paid 1 their customary 
dries in grain for theif duties in "keeping the cuhivatdf’s 
implements in good yrder. But when they 1 afe 'employed 
for making the cart, the Persian wheel'or the sugar : press, 
or in house-building and other similar occupations, they are. 
remunerated separately. The skilled mason or carpenter 
generally receives 4, or occasionally 6, annas a day, and his 
food and tobacco, twice on a liberal scale, which costs about 
3 annas. Sometimes he will be paid 7 or 8 annas a day, and- 
in that case he receives nothing in kind. Occasionally the 
rates will be found to be 4 annas with food, or 5 annis 4 
pies with none. These, again, are standard rates and liable 
to many minor variations. 

The plough (hal) on which wages are calculated is such 
a variable measure that the allowances cannot be exactly 
reckoned. Roughly speaking, 1 where all the 1 artisans ■ 
receive their full allowance, they absorb J^th to T ' fl th of 
the gross' 1 produce. 

* Again, wages also fluctuate* 1 periodically. A study of the 
variations of wages in the village communities would give 
conclusions far different from the theories ofrigidity of 
wage-level with which we £re usually fa soured by Western 
economists. The foll&wi'ng figures from a village in Lahore 
distfict have been obtained <from village records : • * 

♦ ’ C V J 9 ' 1 

Wag*£ Fluctuations in a'/illage 

1868. 

Wages of the blacksmith i. Rabt, 20 seers of wheat per plough. 

and the carpenter. 2. Kharif, no specific wages are fixed; the 

artisans are paid according to produce. 

‘ 1892. 

1. Rdbt, 17 seers'of wheat per plough; 1 

sheaf of Wheat (approximately 12 seers) 

a as sowing dues. 

2. 'Kharif as before, and in addition i£ seers 

as sowing dues, and cotton as much as 
a man could pick in a day. 
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i.^Rabt, t 7* seers oi v*heat per plougr 
sheaf ana 1 ' *er pf sowing dues. 

, A hat if ift before, Ifut sowing dues ineer. 

• *• 

# iR»V • 

Chuhra, field la^urer and sept ox occasional labourer 4 s giveit 5* 

scavenger. per cent of IJie tp 1 ai produce, also one 

,ru'\il it lift v; vl:s for a half daf'; the 
iwt, wl* v ri-s for the lyhole day* is 
given 10 per cent *of the tot*! produce, 
also 1 meals. - To both*are allotted the 
hide? of* 4 he cattle which die jn.the village. 

1913-14. 

The sept is given 7 per cent, of the produce 
and the athri 10 per cent. 

Hiey no longer ate allotted the hides, except¬ 
ing of cattle below 2 1 years oi .'go, they 
are paid skinning charges, Re 1 for skin¬ 
ning a buffalo, and 8 annas for a cow. 


Between 1868 and 1914 prices have risen nearly, 50 per cent. 
Between 1892 and 1914 the rise has been nearly 38 per cent. 
Though wages are paid in kind and their variations need 
no* follow the fluctuations of prices, yet wages .have risen 
as a consequence of the increase^ of population in the village 
* a ..d the yise of prices v hidh is not restricted to food grains 
alone., ., 

The agreement between the villagers and their kamins, 
or artisans and labourers, With regard to th. task^ to be 
performed^ the latter and to the dues that the. - usually 
receive?.ane liable to revision at^ ny ume'. On»the one 
hand an undertaking Jay a hatpin to perform a certain task 
for the next twenty-five years could 1 scarcely be recognised 
"al> capable $ beijig* enforced against him dnd his> nejrs; 
and the village can* scarcely be called up<*n to pay .the dues - 
under a one-sided agreement. 

The weavers generally get* their wages in cash. In one 
village I found that the weaving wages fourteen year: ago* 
were Re. i.per 60 yards of cloth woven. Nine years ago 
the charges were Re» i"per 40 yards of cloth woven. Now 
the weaker would wea \4 30 jiards only for Re. x. The 
weaver has said to me that wages* have had to t>e raised 
because the rise in the prices of wheat from 30 seers to 10 
seers per rupee diminished his margin of subsistence. 
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• Ethical v. Ecoaomffc Competition.—In spife of the 

attempts in the fTcst to Immunise'and soti^ise production, 
* and •rcgulj.tc hare? bargainings and sharp practices, the 
WeSt has found n most jliffici^t to *ch&k c^iss conflict 
•arid the hvils pf concentrated weafth'and of unemployment. 
The labourers, ’capitalists and^ landowners of ‘Western 
industrial society <ye sfel sfiarply- 4 efiycd classes wife thfir 
interests antagonistic to one another. In Podia our village 
community has sought to establish a solidarity of ir.S;rests*• 
and to bind together the different classes by ethical find t 
social ties. The Indian industrial society is, therefore, more 
humane than the industrial societ)’. of the West. A mere 
cash nexus, unsupported by any bonds of personal relation¬ 
ship in social intercourse, cannot bind or weld together a 
community. Aggressive self-assertion and exploitation can¬ 
not be prevented when the bond between man and man, 
and between classes, is purely economic ; this in a society 
which would still worship the fetish of efficiency and accept 
competition and the literal struggle for existence as fhe 
method of progress. 

India has removed the unlovely features of competition by • 
working on a subtler, more rational and more humane plane 
of life. The Indian economic world is not to be pictured 
as a battleground of classes and individuals struggling 
for existence. The battle of life as carried on by competition 
in the West, eveit within the bounds set by law,,soineiimes 
tends to show a mercilessnpss akin rig the battle of life as 
carried on by violence. ' 

The Indian economic wtyrld is an organic and co-operative* 
body with cultivators, ministers and dependants of all sorts 
each occupying his customary place and performing his 
customary duties as a membej of the organism. Status as 
■well as customary dues and customary services have all 
been determined according to a social ideal which replaces 
the literal struggle for existence by an endeavour after 
well-being, for the individual and the community. Custom 
here is not something fjxed and immutable iriespective 
of the conditions of supply and demand. Competition here 
conforms to an ethical standard which aims at vital welfare 
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and restricts lndividtn! bjrty.to fine extent, t though 

it cioes not kill, i idiv.'ir.d inftimive.' Status here is not 
something *exi cm, 1 in ;>g man in i. narrow groove b}» 
mechanic^! ic^tr nt,: ,t is basc<J on healtliy primary 
need^ and'instrwt 1 'a >3 stands fw tile development gf 
much that is < -r]tl ; 1 1 huiria,. < r 1 , the’eradication of 
muchAhat is p,ra’iicaf»a^d neb laihc in free and self-con¬ 
scious mafihodd Valuation here is nol merely *ieclianical, 
economic and monetary, I t^ihicJl in term,' oj in&ividual 
afld social wfll-hemg. 

WesteVn Economic Tournament.— Western economics 
tejls us that eccfrioniic life and activity operate under 
three conditions, the state, private property and competi¬ 
tion. The economic field is considered to be a closed list, 
surrounded 1 by the impregnable forts represented by the* 
rigid and crystallised institutions of private property and 
the state. Till the latter half of the ninets enth century 
the economist occupied the supreme scat of the judge of 
tjie tournament. He had bound the hands of the state in 
fetters by his inexorable doctrine of laissez-fairt, so that ihe 
yonfusion, the combat, ty;d the death in flic melee within 
the enclosure, went unheeded. The victors were rewarded 
with* the golden band, and the spectators cheered the victors 
amidst the grave noddingg of the judges and the united, 
applause of the multitude. But the age of CnivaJ»J is gone. 
The impregnable forts have been demolished. The police 
State (foes not stand Sy, unconcerned, hut frames rules for 
those who enter the lists. It aspire^ to become the Socialistic 
•and even the paternal state. Yet the tournament continues, 
though the forts* grumble down and the braze*’anj iron 
laws, the barriers of the lists, are <?Perthrown* Ancl thb 
economist will not desert his post. He hurls anathemas— 
“the sins of legislators,” the evils of sta|e interference,” 
the vices of paternalism and humanitarianism, the sins of 
private charity, ‘^panmixia ” or degeneration, and other 
such curses of his schcol against those who are intruders ; 
while fhe Queen of the toarnajnent also allures bf her 
smiles : and her smiles are the blandishments bf a sense- 
born art; she guiles and she also beckons, for she is the 
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Siren of. a faithless commerce, ■ She exhibits her jewels,— 
and these arc kiitgaoms and empires fow the victors! 

Contrasted Ideals of East and West.— But the East, 
the mother of races and of religions, would build a sanctuary. 
The East knows nothing of chivalry and tournaments. In 
the shadow of the glacier-clad Himalayas, with the waves 
of the ocean,.beating on the southern shores, she has dreamt 
dreams other tljan those of the allurements of the' senses. 
She has drqamt. not of wealth and possessions, nor of pOwer' 
and pomp. The East through ages has" loved creation 
and renunciation more than wealth and efficiency. The 
civilisation of the East has developed ’the instincts and 
desires to create and distribute, rather than to appropriate 
and exploit. The instincts to create and distribute are 
essentially harmonious ; thus the East has sought to avoid 
conflict. The socialistic state and private property are the 
great embodiments of the principles of appropriation and 
possession in the West. A decentralised polity and com- 
munalism are the great embodiments of the opposite prin¬ 
ciples in China and India. Both China and India have set 
limits to private" property, seeking i to demarcate individual 
rights of property in such with a view to the development 
of the individ&al personality in and through the corporate 
■ personality in which the former has its life and being. The 
East seCk^.to achieve social ends not through the pater¬ 
nalism of the state, or the instrumentality of externally 
imposed laws, but througn the voluntary co-operation of 
functional classes and associations through the force of 
moral i,nd social traditions. „ Even the production of goods, ! 
which: is a form of Creative “activity, has become in the 
West so mechanical’and monotonous that it now exploits 
human life. In the East industry is not divorced from art 
apd craftsmanship, from nature and religion, from family 
life and the social environment that might serve best for 
functional growth and development. • “Industrial and social 
relationships are intermixed. Individual industry is a part 
of social service. And into the labourer’s work ate im¬ 
ported the 1 intimacies of personal relationships which give 
it, zest and grace. 
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.Eastern Reconstructive .Ideals.-* There is now ift 

process a Revaluation of* our impulses SnS desires due to 
man’s greater power^over Che'nr'eriai world., Rut* the 
East will n«t seel: to develop £pi indtistpialism destructive 
of life and Culture. She* will not promote p corhpetition’ 
destructive of human irsRinds .and, -.ympathiQS that she 
hah wisely conserved ;S economic urpes. She will aot 
encou^agfi the appropriative and the exploitative impulses 

* at thft sacrifice of creath mccs, freedom and • “ joy of 

.life*’ * * * 

If it is’through natural impulse and instinct that the 
individual liVes aid the race remains in vigour and 
strength, the economic progress of the East will be found 
to lie not in the direction of unregulated competition , 
and contract; which with her will be more inhibitivc and 
destructive than directive and reconstructive, not in the 
substitution of a dc-humanised and de-socialised wages 
system for the communal organisation of industry, but in 
ethical competition and naturalistic justice. Her progress 
will be found in the direction of an industrial ’democracy, 

* rvmmunal in its lower stratifications but developed out of 
these into a union and federation of agrarian, industrial and 
other functional groups. Economic relationship.? will thus 
be regulated in subservience’. 10 communal and functional 
needs, and the primary value of. individual iiw^Stive in 
wdlTTps v£ell as of the intimacies of hitman anrj natural * 
relationships in the Jifi/of instil utions, will be preserved as 
vital and essential elements in the. Eastern tradition. 

* * Industrialism’ at present is,, ip one word, ver^ largely 
an embodiinent of*<\pjpropriati\e and efptoitative imputes. > 
Internally, it lends to an enormous accumulation of wealth 
in a few hands and. the expiration of the poor by the rich. 
Externally, industrialism uses mechanical forte and advan-» 
tage for the exploitation of inferior races. In the social 
organisation commivtahsm standi’ for the development of 
all that creates and re-ijreates. Communalism leads to ^an 
equitablh distribution of wealth api the harmony of cla sses'. 
Communalism stands for peace and harmony in economic 
and social life through a due regulation of competition and 
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contract by natural and'cthipal obligation as the economic 
motive, having its'-basiS'in the fundamental and primary » 
instincts and neects of man ns a progressively K evolving 
social being. 



